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CHAP.    XXVIII. 

Wolfcy^s  admiyiijiration Scotch  affairs      ■      Pro- 

grefs   of  Francis  I. 'Jealoufy  of  Henry 

Toiirnay  delivered  to  France Wo/fey  appointed 

legate His  manner  of  exercifing  that  office--. 

Death  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian Charles^  king 

of  Spain   chofen  emperor Inter -view   betwee?i 

Henry  and  Francis   near  Calais The  emperor 

Charles  arrives  in  England Mediation  of  Henry 

Trial  and  condemnation  of  the  duke  of  Buck' 

ingha?n. 

THE   numerous  enemies  whom  Wolfey's  fud-  chap. 
den  elevation,  his  afpiring  chara6ler,  and^his   ^'xviii. 
haughty  deportment  had  raifed  him,  ferved  ^   ^'^   ^ 
only  to  rivet  him  f'afler  in  Henry's  confidence ;  who  Woifey's 
valued  himfelf  on  fupportin?  the  choice  which  he  had  atimini- 
.  Vol.  IV.  B  made,  '^^^'""' 
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CHAP,  made,  and  who  was  incapable  of  yielding  either  to  the 
XXVIII. ^  murmurs  of  the  people,  or  to  the  difcontents  of  the 
iS^s-     gi'cat.     That  artful  prelate  likewife,  well  acquainted 
with  the  king's  imperious  temper,  concealed  from 
him  the  abfolute  afcendant  which  he  had  acquired  ; 
and  while  he  fecretly  directed  all  public  councils,  he 
ever  pretended  a  blind  fubmiffion   to  the  will  and 
authority  of  his  mailer.     By  entering  into  the  king's 
pleafures,  he   prefer ved   his  affection  ;  by  conduc- 
ing his  bufmcfs,  he  gradfied  his  indolence  ;  and  by 
his    unlimited   complaifance   in   both  capacities,  he 
prevented  all  that  jealoufy  to  which  his  exorbitant 
acquifitions,  and  his  fplendid  oftentatioifs  train  of 
life,  fhould  naturally  have  given  birth.     The  arch- 
bifhopric   of  York  falling   vacant  by  the  death  of 
Bambridge,  Wolfey  was  promoted  to  that  fee,  and 
refigned  the  bifliopiic  of  Lincoln.     Befides  enjoying 
the  adminiftration  of  Tournay,  he  got  poiTeffion,  on 
eafy  leafes,  of  the    revenues    of  Bath,  Worcefler, 
and    Hereford,    biflioprics    filled   by    Italians,   who 
were  allowed  to  refide  abroad,  and  who  were  glad 
to  compound  for  this  indulgence,  by  yielding  a  con- 
fiderable  fliare  of  their  income.     He  held  in  com- 
mendam  the  abbey  of  St.  Albans,  and  many  other 
church  preferments.     He  was  even  allowed  to  unite 
with  the  fee  of  York,   firit  that  of  Durham,  next 
that  of  Winchefter  ;  and  there  feemed  to  be  no  end 
of  his    acquifitions.     His    farther    advancement  in 
ecclefiaftical  dignity  ferved  him  as  a  pretence  for 
engrolnng    ftill    more    revenues :    The    pope,    ob- 
ferving  his  great  influence   over  the  king,  was  de- 
firous  of  engaging  him  in  his  interefts,  and  created 
him  a  cardinal.     No   churchman,  under  colour  of 
exading  refpeft  to  religion,  ever  carried  to  a  greater 
hei^jt   the    ftate    and    dignity    of    that    character. 
..^-     His  train    confifted    of  eight   hunded  fervants,    of 
whom  many  were   knights  and  gentlemen :  Some 
even  of  the  nobility  put  their  children  into  his  fa- 
mily 
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mily  as  a  place  of  education ;  and  in  order  to  gain  chap. 
them  favour  with  their  patron,  allowed  them  to  bear  ^^^^ 
offices  as  his  fervants.     Whoever  v/as  diftinguifhed      ,515. 
by  any  art   or  fcience  paid   court  to   the  cardinal ; 
and  none  paid  court  in  vain.     Literature,  which  was 
then  in  its  infancy,  found  in  him  a  generous  pa- 
tron ;  and  both  by  his  public  inftitutions  and  private  • 
bounty,  he  gave  encouragement  to  every  branch  of 
erudition''.      Not   content    with  this   munificence, 
which  gained  him  the  approbation  of  the  wife,  he 
ftrove  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  populace,  by  the 
fplendour  of  his  equipage  and  furniture,  the  collly 
embroidery  of  his  liveries,  the  luftre  of  his  apparel. 
He  was  the  firft  clergyman  in  England  that  v/ore 
filk  and  gold,  not  only  on  his  habit,  but  alfo  on 
his  faddles  and  the  trappings  of  his  horfes''.     He 
caufed  his  cardinal's  hat  to  be  borne  aloft  by  a  per- 
fon  of  rank ;  and    when    he   came   to    the    king's 
chapel,  would  permit  it  to  be  laid  on  no  place  but 
the  altar.     A  prieft,  the  talleft  and  moil  comely  he 
could  find,  carried  before  him  a  pillar  of  filver,  on 
whofe  top  was  placed  a   crofs :    But  not  fatisfied 
with  this  parade,  to  which  he  thought  himfelf  en- 
titled as    cardinal,  he    provided  another  prieft    of 
equal  llature  and  beauty,  who  marched  along,  bear- 
ing the  crofs  of  York,  even  in  the  diocefe  of  Can- 
terbury ;  contrary  to  the  ancient  rule  and  the  agree- 
ment between  the  prelates  of  thefe  rival  fees'".     The 
people  made  merry  with  the  cardinal's  ollentation  ; 
and  faid  they  were  now  fenfible,  that  one  crucifix 
alone  was  not  fufficient  for  the  expiation  of  his  fms 
and  offences. 

Warham,  chancellor  and  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, a  man  of  a  moderate  temper,  averfe  to  all 
difputes,  chofe  rather  to  retire  from  public  employ- 

»  Einfin.  Epift.  lib,  z.epift,  i.  lib.  i6.  epirt.  3. 

^  Polydore  Virgil,  lib,  27.     Slowe,  p.  501.     Hollingfhed,  p.  84.7. 

■=  Polydoie  Virgil,  lib.  47, 
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CHAP,  merit,  than  maintain  an  unequal  conteil  with  the 
^  _  _  '_,  haughty  cardinal.  He  refigned  his  ofrice  of  chan- 
1515.  cellor;  and  the  great  feal  was  immediately  delivered 
to  Wolfey.  If  this  new  accumulation  of  dignity 
increafed  his  enemies,  it  alfo  ferved  to  exalt  his 
perfonal  character,  and  prove  the  extent  of  his  ca- 
pacity. A  ftrift  adminiftration  of  juftice  took  place 
during  his  enjoyment  of  this  high  office  ;  and  no 
chancellor  ever  difcovered  greater  impartiality  in  his 
decifions,  deeper  penetration  of  judgment,  or  more 
enlarged  knowledge  of  law  and  equity''. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  finding  the  king's  mo- 
ney almoft  entirely  exhaufted  by  projefts  and  plea- 
fures,  while  his  inclination  for  expence  ftill  con- 
tinued, was  glad  to  refign  his  office  of  treafurer, 
and  retire  from  court.  His  rival.  Fox  bifhop  of 
Winchefter,  reaped  no  advantage  from  his  abfence; 
but  partly  overcome  by  years  and  infirmities,  partly 
difgufted  at  the  afcendant  acquired  by  Wolfey,  with- 
drew himfelf  wholly  to  the  care  of  his  diocefe.  The 
duke  of  SuffiDlk  had  alfo  taken  offence  that  the  king^ 
by  the  cardinal's  perfuafion,  had  refufed  to  pay  a 
debt  which  he  had  contracted  during  his  refidence 
in  France  ;  and  he  thenceforth  affi^fted  to  Hve  in 
privacy.  Thefe  incidents  left  Wolfey  to  enjoy, 
without  a  rival,  the  v/hole  power  and  favour  of 
the  king  ;  and  they  put  into  his  hands  every  kind 
of  authority.  In  vain  did  Fox,  before  his  retire- 
ment, warn  the  king  "  not  to  fuffer  the  fervant  to 
"  be  greater  than  his  mafter :"  Henry  replied, 
''  that  he  well  knew  how  to  retain  all  his  fubjecfs  in 
"  obedience  ;"  but  he  continued  ftill  an  unlimited 
deference  in  every  thing  to  the  directions  and  coun- 
fels  of  the  cardinal.  . 

The  public  tranquillity  was  fo  well  eftablifhed  in 
England,  the  obedience  of  the  people  fo  entire,  the 

^  Sir  Thomas  More.     Stowe,  ^..504. 

general 
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general  adminiftration  of  juflice  by  the  cardlnars 
means"  fo  exaft,  that  no  domeftic  occurrence  hap- 
pened confiderable  enough  to  dillurb  the  repofe  of  1515. 
the  king  and  his  minifter  :  They  might  even  have 
difpenfed  with  giving  any  ft  rid  attention  to  foreign, 
affairs,  were  it  pofiible  for  men  to  enjoy  any 
fituation  in  abfolute  tranquiUity,  or  abftain  from, 
projefts  and  enterprizes,  however  fruitlefs  and  un-. 
neceifary.  .^r.'j'XJmo:,'  ■• 

The  will  of  the  late  king  of  Scotland,  who  left   Scotch  af- 
his  v\^idow  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  vote  of  f^iis. 
the  convention  of  ftates,  which  confirmed  the  defti- 
nation,  had  exprefsly   limited  her   authority  to  the 
condition  of  her  remaininsr   uniTiarried  ^:  But  not- 

o 

withftanding  this  limitation,  a  few  months  after  her 
hufband's  death,  (he  efpoufed  the  earl  of  Angus,  of 
the  name  of  Douglas,  a  young  nobleman  of  great 
family  and  promifmg  hopes.  Some  of  the  nobility 
nov>^  propofed  the  eletling  of  Angus  to  the  regency, 
and  recommended  this  choice  as  the  moft  likely 
means  of  preferving  peace  with  England  :  But  the 
jealoufy  of  the  great  families,  and  the  fear  of  ex- 
alting the  Douglaifes,  begat  oppofition  to  the  mea- 
fure.  Lord  Hume,  in  particular,  the  moft  power- 
ful chieftain  in  the  kingdom,  infilled  on  recalling 
the  duke  of  Albany,  fon  to  a  brother  of  James  111. 
who  had  been  banifhed  into  France,  and  who, 
having  there  married,  had  left  pofterity  that  were 
the  next  heirs  to  the  crown,  and  the  neareft  rela- 
tions to  their  young  fovereign.  Albany,  though 
firft  prince  of  the  blood,  had  never  been  in  Scot- 
land, was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  manners  of 
the  people,  ignorant  of  their  fituation,  unprad:ife4 
in  their  language  ;  yet  fuch  was  the  favour  attend- 
ing the  French  alhance,  and  fo  great  the  authority- 
of  Hume,  that   this  Prince  was  invited  to  accept 

*  Erafin.  lib.  2.  epilh  I.     Cavendiih.     Hall. 
»  Buchanan,  lib.  J4.     Diuminond.     Herbert. 
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CHAP,  the  reins  of  government.     Francis,  careful   not  to 
^^^-_'.  give    offence   to    the   king    of   England,    detained 
,315.      Albany  fome  time  in  France ;  but  at  length,  fen- 
fible  how  important   it  was  to  keep  Scotland  in  his 
interefts,  he  permitted  him  to  go  over  and  take  pof- 
feffion  of  the  regency :  He   even  renewed  the  an- 
cient league  with  that  kingdom,  though  it  implied 
fuch  a  clofe  connexion  as  might  be  thaught  fome- 
what  to  intrench  on  his  alliance  with  England. 
..i;;  When  the  regent  arrived  in  Scotland,  he  made 

inquiries  concerning  the  ftate   of  the  country,  and 
character  of  the  people  ;  and  he  difcovered  a  fcene 
with  which   he  was  hitherto  but   little   acquainted. 
That  turbulent  kingdom,  he  found,  was  rather  to 
be  confidered  as  a  confederacy,  and  that  not  a  clofe 
one,  of  petty  princes,  than  a  regulpd' fyitem  of  civil 
polity  ;  and  even  the  king,  much   more  a  regent, 
poifeiied  an  authority  very  uncertain  and  precarious. 
Arro.s    more    than    laws    prevailed ;    and    courage, 
preferably  to  equity  or  juilice,  was  the  virtue  molt 
valued  and  refpefted.     The  nobility,  in  whom  the 
whole  power  refided,  were  fo  connected  by  heredi- 
tary alliances,  or  fo  divided  by  inveterate  enmities, 
that  it  was  irapofTible,  without  employing  an  armed 
force,  either  to  punilh  the  moft  flagrant  guilt,  or 
give   fecurity  to   the   mod  entire  innocence.     Ra- 
pine and   violence,    when    exercifed   on  a   hoftile 
tribe,  inftead  of  making   a   perfon   odious    among 
his  own   clan,    rather   recommended   him  to   their 
efteem  and  approbation  ;  and  by  rendering  him  ufe- 
ful  to  the   chieftain,    entitled   him    to  a  preference 
above   his   fellows.      And  though  the  neceflity  of 
mutual  fupport  ferved  as   a  clofe  cement  of  amity 
among  thofe  of  the  fame  kindred,  the  fpirit  of  re- 
venge againil;  enemies,  and  the  dehre  of  profecuting 
the  deadly  feuds  (fo  they  were  called)  ftill  appeared 
to  be  pafTions  tlie  mod  predominant  among  that  un- 
cultivated people. 

I  The 
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The  perfons  to  whom  Albany  on  his  arrival  firft  chap. 

•     ■  •  •  XXVII I 

applied  for  information  with  regard  to  the  flate  of  '. 

the  country,  happened  to  be  inveterate  enemies  1515. 
of  Hume^;  and  they  reprefented  that  powerful 
nobleman  as  the  chief  fource  of  public  diforders, 
and  the  great  obftacle  to  the  execution  of  the  laws 
and  the  adminillration  of  juftlce.  Before,  the  au- 
thority of  the  magiftrate  could  be  ert2.bliihed,  it 
was  neceffary,  they  faid,  to  make  an  example  of 
this  great  offender  ;  and  by  the  terror  of  his  pu- 
nifhment,  teach  all  leffer  criminals  to  pay  refpecl  to 
the  power  of  their  fbvereign.  Albany,  moved  by 
thefe  reafons,  was  induced  to  forget  Hume's  paft 
fervices,  to  which  he  had  in  a  great  meafure  been 
indebted  for  the  regency ;  and  he  no  longer  bore 
towards  him  that  favourable  countenance  with  v/hich 
he  was  wont  to  receive  him.  Hume  perceived  the 
alteration,  and  was  incited,  both  by  regard  to  his 
own  fafety,  and  from  motives  of  revenge,  to  take 
meafures  in  oppofition  to  the  regent.  He  applied 
himfelf  to  Angus  and  the  queen-dowager,  and  re- 
prefented to  them  the  danger  to  which  the  infant 
prince  was  expofed  from  the  ambition  of  Albany, 
next  heir  to  the  crown,  to  whom  the  ftates  had  im- 
prudently entrufted  the  whole  authority  of  govern- 
.ment.  By  his  perfuafion  Margaret  formed  the  de- 
fign  of  carrying  off  the  young  king,  and  putting 
him  under  the  protection  of  her  brother  ;  and  when 
that  confpiracy  was  detected,  fhe  herfelf,  attended 
by  Hume  and  Angus,  withdrew  into  England,  where 
file  was  foon  after  delivered  of  a  daughter. 

Henry,  in  order  to  check  the  authority  of  Al- 
bany and  the  French  party,  gave  encouragement  to 
thefe  malcontents,  and  afl'ured  them  of  his  fupport. 
Matters  being  afterwards  in  appearance  accommo- 
dated between  Hume  and  the  regent,  that  noble- 

2  Buchanan,  lib.  14.     Diiimmond. 
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XXYni*'  ^^^^  returned  into  his  own  country  ;  but  mutual 
v^-^._j  fufpicions  and  jealoufies  flill  prevailed.  He  was 
151 5.  •  committed  to  cuftody,  under  the  care  of  the  earl  of 
Arran  his  brother-in-law  ;  and  was  for  fome  time 
detained  prifoner  in  his  caftle.  But  havinp-  per- 
fuaded  Arran  to  enter  into  the  confpiracy  Mith  him, 
he  was  allowed  to  make  his  efcape ;  and  he  openly 
levied  war  upon  the  regent.  A  new  accommoda- 
tion enfued,  not  more  fmcere  than  the  foregoing  ; 
and  Hume  v/as  fo  imprudent  as  to  entrufl  himfelf, 
together  with  his  brother,  into  the  hands  of  that 
prince.  They  were  immediately  feized,  committed 
to  cuftody,  brought  to  trial,  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted. No  legal  crime  was  proved  againit  thefe 
brothers  :  It  was  only  alleged,  that  at  the  battle  of 
Flouden  they  had  not  done  their  duty  in  fupporting 
the  king  ;  and  as  this  backwardnels  could  not,  from 
the  courfe  of  their  paft  life,  be  afcribed  to  cowardice, 
it  was  commonly  imputed  to  a  more  criminal  mo- 
tive. The  evidence,  however,  or  guilt  produced 
againft  them  was  far  from^  being  valid  or  convincing ; 
and  the  people,  who  hated  them  while  living,  were 
much  diffatisfied  with  their  execution. 

Such  violent  remedies  often  produce,  for  fome 
time,  a  deceitful  tranquillity  ;  but  as  the}'^  deftroy 
mutual  confidence,  and  beget  the  moft  inveterate 
animofities,  their  confequences  are  commonly  fatal, 
both  to  the  public  and  to  thofe  who  have  recourfe 
to  them.  The  regent,  however,  took  advantage  of 
the  prefent  calm  which  prevailed ;  and  being  in- 
vited over  by  the  French  king,  who  was  at  that  time 
willing  to  gratify  Henry,  he  went  into  France  ;  and 
was  engaged  to  remain  there  for  fome  years.  During 
the  ablence  of  the  regent  fome  confufions  prevailed  in 
Scotland,  and  fuch  mutual  enmity,  rapine,  and  vio- 
lence among  the  great  families,  that  that  kingdom 
was  for  a  long  time  utterly  difabled,  both  from  of- 
fending its  enemies  and  aflilling  its  friends.  We  have 
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carried  on  the  Scottifh  hlflory  fome  years  beyond  the  ^,:!^'^,^j" 
prefent  period  ;  that,  as  that  country  had  httle  con-  ._   _     J 
nedion  with  the  general  fyftem  of  Europe,  we  might      1515. 
be  the  lefs  interrupted  in  the  narration  of  thofe  more 
memorable  events  which  were  tranfafted  in  the  other 
kingdoms. 

•  It  was  forefeen,  that  a  young  aftlve  prince  like 
Francis,  and  of  fo  martial  a  difpofition,  would  foon. 
employ  the  great  preparations  which  his  predeceffor 
before   his  death  had    made    for    the    conqueft    of 
Milan.     He  had  been  obferved  even  to  weep  at  the 
recital  of  the  military  exploits  of  Gafton  de  Foix ; 
and  thefe  tears  of  emulation  were  held  to  be  fure 
prefages   of  his   future   valour.      He   renewed   the 
treaty  which  Lewis   had    made  with   Henry  ;    and 
having    left    every    thing    fecure    behind    him,    he 
marched  his  armies  towards   the  fouth  of  France ; 
pretending  that  his  fole  purpofe  was  to  defend  his 
kingdom  againlt  the  incuriions  of  the  Swifs.     This 
formidable  people  flill  retained  their  animofity  againfl 
France ;    and    having    taken    Maximilian    duke    of 
Milan  under  his  protection,  and  In  reality  reduced 
him  to  abfolute  dependance,  they  were  determined, 
from  views  both  of  honour  and  of  intereft,  to  defend 
him  againit  the  invader  ^.    They  fortified  themfelves 
in  all  thofe  vallies  of  the  Alps  through  which  they 
thought  the  French  mufl  neceifarily  pafs  ;  and  when  Piogrefsof 
Francis,    with   great  fecrefy,    induftry,    and   perfe-     '''"^'^  • 
verance,  made   his  entrance  into  Piedmont  by  an- 
other paffage,    they   were   not    difmayed,    but   de- 
fcended   into   the    plain,    though   unprovided   with 
cavalry,  and  oppoled  themfelves  to  the  progrefs  of 
the  French  arms.     At  Marignan,  near  Milan,  they 
fought  with  Francis   one  of  the  molt  furious  and  nth  Sept. 
bed  contelled  battles  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
hiflory  of  thofe  later  ages ;  and  it  required  all  the 

*>  Jv^emoiies  du  Eellai,  lib.  1,     Guicciaidini,Ub.  xi. 
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C  H  A  *P.  heroic  valour  of  this  prince  to  infpire  his  troops  with 
courage  fufficient  to  refill  the  defperate  aifault  of  thofe 
mountaineers.  After  a  bloody  aclion  in  the  evening, 
night  and  darknefs  parted  the  combatants  ;  but  next 
morning  the  Swifs  renewed  the  attack  with  unabated 
ardour  ;  and  it  v;as  not  till  they  had  loil  all  their 
braved  troops  that  they  could  be  prevailed  on  to 
retire.  The  field  was  llrowed  with  twenty  thoufand 
flain  on  both  fides  ;  and  the  marefchal  Trivulzio, 
who  had  been  prefent  at  eighteen  pitched  battles,  de- 
clared that  every  engagement  which  he  had  yet  feen 
was  only  the  play  of  children  ;  the  aclion  of  Marig- 
ilan  w^as  a  combat  of  heroes '.  After  this  great  vic- 
tory, the  conquefl  of  the  Milanefe  was  eafy  and  open 
to  Francis. 
jealowfy  The  fucccfs   and  glory  of  the  French  monarch 

ef  Henry,  berran  to  cxcite  jcaloufv  in  Henry;  and  his  rapid 
progrefs,  though  in  fo  diftant  a  country,  was  not 
rec^arded  without  apprehenfions  by  the  Englilh  mi- 
niliry.  Italy  was,  during  that  age,  the  feat  of  reli- 
gion, of  Hterature,  and  of  commerce ;  and  as  it 
poffeffed  alone  that  luftre  which  has  fmce  been  lliared 
out  among  other  nations,  it  attrafted  the  attention 
of  all  Europe,  and  every  acquifition  which  was  made 
there  appeared  more  important  than  its  weight  in  the 
balance  of  power  was,  ifriclly  fpeaking,  entitled  to. 
Henry  alfo  thought  that  he  had  reafon  to  complain 
of  Francis  for  fending  the  duke  of  Albany  into  Scot- 
land, and  undermining  the  power  and  credit  of  his 
filler  the  queen  dowager  ^  The  repairing  of  the  for- 
tifications of  Terodenne  was  likewife  regarded  as  a 
breach  of  treaty.  But  above  all,  what  tended  to 
alienate  the  court  of  England,  was  the  difguft  which 
Wolfey  had  entertained  againft  the  French  monarch. 
Henry,  on  the  conquell  of  Tournay,  had  refufed 
to   admit   Lewis   Gaillart,  the  bifliop   elect,  to  the 

1  Hiftoire  de  \h  Ligne  ile  Canibay. 
^  Pere  Danielj  vol.  lii,  p.  31. 
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pofTeffion  of  the   temporalties,  becaufe  that  prelate  ^J^^^,^,,^- 
deciined  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  new  fo-  CJlJ^ 
vereign  ;  and  Wolfey  was  appointed,  as  above  re-      1515. 
lated,    adminiftrator    of    the    bifiiopric.       As    the 
cardinal  wirned  to  obtain  the  free  and  undiftiirbed 
enjoyment  of  his   revenue,  he  applied   to   Francis, 
and  defired  him  to  beftow  on   Gaillart  fome  fee  of 
equal  value  in  France,  and  to  obtain  his  refignation 
of  Tournay.      Francis,  who  ftill  hoped  to  recover 
poffefTion  of  that  city,  and  who  feared  that  the  full 
eftablifhment  of  Wolfey  in  the  bifhopric  would  prove 
an  obftacle  to  his  purpofe,  had  hitherto  neglected  to 
gratify  the  haughty  prelate  ;  and  the  billiop  of  Tour- 
nay,  by  applying  to  the  court  of  Rome,  had  ob- 
tained a  bull  for  his  fettlement  in  the  fee.     Wolfey, 
who  expefted  to  be  indulged  in  every  requeft,  and 
who  exacted  refpect  from  the  greateft  princes,  re- 
fented  the  flight  put  upon  him  by  Francis ;  and  he 
puflied  his  mafter  to  feek  an  occafion  of  quarrel  with 
that  monarch '". 

Maximilian  the  emperor  was  ready  to  embrace 
every  overture  for  a  new  enterprife  ;  efpecially  if  at- 
tended Vvith  an  offer  of  money,  of  which  he  v.-as  very 
greedy,  very  prodigal,  and  very  indigent.  Richard 
Face,  formerly  fecretary  to  cardinal  Bambridp-e,  and 
now  fecretary  of  ftate,  was  difpatched  to  the  court  of 
Vienna,  and  had  a  commiffion  to  propofe  fome 
confiderable  payments  to  Maximilian" :  He  thence 
made  a  journey  into  Switzerland,  and  by  like  mo- 
tives engaged  fome  of  the  cantons  to  furnifh  troops 
to  the  emperor.  That  prince  invaded  Italy  with  a 
confiderable  army  ;  but  being  repulfed  from  before 
Milan,  he  retreated  with  his  army  into  German-^'-, 
made  peace  with  France  and  Venice,  ceded  Verona 
to  that  republic  for  a  fum  of  money,  and  thus  ex- 
cluded himfelf  in  fome  meafure  from  all  future  ac- 
cefs  into  Italy.  .  And  Henry  found,  that  after  ex- 


m   Polydore  Virgil,  lib.  27. 
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Y^vtrf*  P^^^^^g  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  hundred  thoufand  ducats  in  or- 
.   "       Jf  der  to  gratify  his  own  and  the  cardinal's  humour, 

'  151S.      he  had   only  weakened  his   alliance  with   Francis, 
without  diminilhing  the  power  of  that  prince. 

There  were  many  reafons  which  engaged  the  king 
not  to  proceed  farther  at  prefent  in  his  enmity  againfl 
France  :  He  could  hope  for  afTiftance  from  no  power 
in  Europe.  Ferdinand,  his  father-in-law,  who  had 
often  deceived  him,  was  declining  through  age  and 
infirmities  ;  and  a  fpeedy  period  was  looked  for  to 
the  long  and  prolperous  reign  of  that  great  mo- 
narch. Charles  prince  of  Spain,  fovereign  of  the 
Low  Countries,  defired  notliing  but  peace  with 
Francis,  who  had  it  fo  much  in  his  power,  if  pro- 
\'oked,  to  obflrucl  his  peaceable  accefTion  to  that 
rich  inheritance  which  was  awaiting  nim.  The 
pope  was  overawed  by  the  power  of  France,  and 
Venice  was  engaged  in  a  clofe  alliance  with  that 
monarchy",  Henry,  therefore,  was  conitrained 
to  remain  in  tranquillity  during  fome  time ;  and 
feemed  to  give  himfelf  no  concern  with  regard  to 
the  affairs  of  the  continent.  In  vain  did  Maximilian 
endeavour  to  allure  him  into  fome  expence,  by 
offering  to  make  a  refignation  of  the  imperial  crovv^n 
in  his  favour.  The  artifice  was  too  grofs  to  fuc- 
ceed,  even  with  a  prince  fo  little  politic  as  Henry  ; 
and  Pace,  his  envoy,  vv^ho  was  perfeftly  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  emperor's  motives  and  charafter, 
gave  him  warning  that  the  fcle  view  of  that  prince, 
in  making  him  fo  liberal  an  offer,  was  to  draw  mo- 
ney from  him. 
T516.  While  an  univerfal  peace  prevailed  in  Europe, 

that  evenf  happened  which  had  been  fo  long  looked 
for,  and  from  which  fuch  important  confequences 
were  expefted,  the  death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
and  the  fucceffion  of  his  grandfon  Charles  to  his 
extenfive  dominions.     The  more  Charles  advanced 

*  Guicciaidini,  lib.  it,, 
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in  power  and  authority,  the  more  was  Francis  fen- 
fible  of  the  necefiity  he  himfelf  lay  under  of  gaining  _ 
the  confidence  and  friendfhip  of  Henry  ;  and  he  took  1516. 
at  laft  the  only  method  by  which  he  could  obtain 
fuccefs,  the  paying  of  court  by  prefents  and  flattery 
to  the  haughty  cardinal. 

BoNNivET,  admiral  of  France,  was  difpatched  to  151S. 
London,  and  he  was  diredec^l^  to  employ  all  his  in- 
fmuation  and  addrefs,  qualities  in  which  he  excelled, 
to  procure  himfelf  a  place  in  Wolfey's  good  graces. 
After  the  ambaifador  had  fucceeded  in  his  purpofe, 
he  took  an  opportunity  of  exprefling  his  mailer's 
regret,  that  by  miftakes  and  mifapprehenfions  he  had 
been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  lofe  a  friendfhip  which  he 
fo  much  valued  as  that  of  his  eminence.  Wolfey  was 
not  deaf  to  thefe  honourable  advances  from  fo  great 
a  monarch  ;  and  he  vv^as  thenceforth  obferved  to  ex- 
prefs  himfelf  on  all  occafions  in  favour  of  the  French 
alliance.  The  more  to  engage  him  in  his  interefts, 
Francis  entered  into  fuch  confidence  with  him,  that 
he  afked  his  advice  even  in  his  moft  fecret  affairs  ; 
and  had  recourfe  to  him  in  all  difficult  emergencies, 
as  to  an  oracle  of  v/ifdom  and  profound  policy.  The 
cardinal  made  no  fecret  to  the  king  of  this  private 
correfpondence  ;  and  Henry  was  fo  prepoffeffed  in 
favour  of  the  great  capacity  of  his  minifter,  that  he 
faid  he  verily  believed  he  v.ould  govern  Francis  as 
well  as  himfelf''. 

When  matters  feemed  fafficiently  prepared,  Bon- 
nivet  opened  to  the  cardinal  his  matter's  defire  of 
recovering  Tournay  -,  and  Wolfey  immediately, 
without  hefitation,  engaged  to  effedl  his  purpofe. 
He  took  an  opportunity  of  reprefenting  to  the  king 
and  council,  that  Tournay  lay  fo  remote  from  Ca- 
lais, that  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impoffible, 
in  cafe  of  war,  to  keep  the  communication  open 
between  thefe  two  places :  That  as  it  was  fituated 

P  Polydore  Yirgllj  lib.  17^ 
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C  H  A  P.  on  the  frontiers  both  of  France  and  the  Netherlands, 
xxvili.  j^  ^^^g  expofed  to  attacks  from  both  thefe  countries, 
,5,8,  and  muft  neceflarily,  either  by  force  or  famine,  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  firft  alfailant :  That  even  in 
time  of  peace  it  could  not  be  preferved  without  a 
large  garrifon,  to  reftrain  the  numerous  and  muti- 
nous inhabitants,  ever  difcontented  with  the  Englilh 
government :  And  that  the  poffeirion  of  Tournay, 
as  it  was  thus  precarious  and  expenfive,  fo  was  it 
entirely  ufelefs,  and  afforded  little  or  no  means  of 
annoying,  on  occafion,  the  dominions  either  of 
Charles  or  of  Francis. 
Tournay  These  reafons  were  of  themfelves  convincing, 
and  were  fure  of  meeting  vvith  no  oppofition  when 
they  came  from  the  mouth  of  the  cardinal,  A 
treaty,  therefore,  was  entered  into  for  the  cedino;  of 
Tournay  ;  and  in  order  to  give  to  that  meafure  a 
more  graceful  appearance,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
dauphin  aud  the  princefs  Mary,  both  of  them  in- 
fants, fnould  be  betrothed,  and  that  this  city  ihould 
be  confidered  as  the  dowry  of  the  princefs.  Such 
kinds  of  agreement  were  then  common  among  fove- 
reigns,  though  it  was  very  rare  that  the  interefis  and 
views  of  the  parties  continued  fo  fteady  as  to  render 
the  intended  marriages  eifeftual.  But  as  Henry 
had  been  at  confiderable  expence  in  building  a  cita- 
del at  Tournay,  Francis  agreed  to  pay  him  600,000 
crowns  at  tv^^elve  annual  payments,  and  to  put  into 
his  hands  eight  hoftages,  all  of  them  men  of  quality, 
for  the  performance  of  the  article  "^ :  And  left  the 
cardinal  Ihould  think  himfelf  neglefted  in  thefe  fti- 
pulations,  Fnancis  promifed  him  a  yearly  penfion  of 
twelve  thoufand  livres,  as  an  equivalent  for  his  ad- 
miniilration  of  the  biihoprick  of  Tournay. 

The  French  monarch  having  fucceeded  10  well 
in  this  negotiation,  began  to  enlarge  his  views,  and 
to  hope  for  «iore  confiderable  advantages,  by  prac- 
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tifing  on  the  vanity  and  felf-conceit  of  the  favourite,  c  H  a  p. 
He  redoubled  his  flatteries  to  the  cardinal,  coniulied  ^_^^^^^' 
him  more  frequently  in.  every  doubt  or  difficulty,  ,318. 
called  him  in  each  letter  fatber,  tutor,,  governor^  and 
profeiTed  the  moll  unbounded  deference  to  his  advice 
and  opinion.  All  thefe  carefles  were  preparatives  to 
a  negotiation  for  the  delivery  of  Calais,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  a  fum  of  money  to  be  paid  for  it ;  and  if  we 
may  credit  Polydore  Virgil,  who  bears  a  particular 
ill-will  to  Wolfey,  on  account  of  his  being  difpof- 
feifed  of  his  employment  and  thrown  into  prifon  by 
that  minifter,  fo  extraordinary  a  propofal  met  with 
a  favourable  reception  from  the  cardinal.  He  ven- 
tured not,  however,  to  lay  the  matter  before  the 
council :  He  was  content  to  found  privately  the  opi- 
nion of  the  other  minifters,  by  dropping  hints  in 
converfation,  as  if  he  thought  Calais  a  ufelefs  bur- 
then to  the  kingdom ' :  But  when  he  found  that  all 
men  were  llrongly  rivetted  in  a  contrary  perfuafion, 
he  thought  it  dangerous  to  proceed  any  farther  in  his 
purpofe ;  and  as  he  fell  foon  after  into  new  con- 
nexions with  the  king  of  Spain,  the  great  friendfhip 
between  Francis  and  him  began  gradually  to  decline. 

The  pride  of  Wolfey  was  now"  farther  increafed  Wolfey 
by  a  great  aeceffion  of  power  and  dignity.  Cardinal  fi'iate"'*^ 
Campeggio  had  been  lent  as  legate  into  England, 
in  order  to  procure  a  tithe  from  the  clergy,  for 
enabling  the  pope  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  the 
Turks ;  a  danger  which  was  become  real,  and  was 
formidable  to  all  Chriftendom,  but  on  which  ihe 
politics  of  the  court  of  Rome  had  built  fo  many  in- 
terefted  projects,  that  it  had  loft  all  influence  on  the 
minds  of  men.  The  clergy  refufed  to  comply  with 
Leo's  demands :  Campeggio  was  recalled  :  and  the 
king  defired  of  the  pope  that  Wolfey,  w^ho  had  been 
joined  in  this  commiffion,  might  alone  be  inverted 
with  the  legatine  power,  together  with  the  right  of 
vifiting  all  the  clergy  and  monafteries,  and  even  with 

^  Polj-dore  Virgil,  lib.  27, 

fufpend- 
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CHAP,  fufpending  all  the  laws  of  the  church  during  a  twelve^ 
^'_^  .  ^•.  month.  Wolfey  having  obtained  this  new  dignity, 
151  s.  made  a  new  dilplay  of  that  ftate  and  parade  to  which 
he  was  fo  much  addifted.  On  folemn  feaft-days,  he 
was  not  content  with  faying  mafs  after  the  manner 
of  the  pope  himfelf:  Not  only  he  had  bifhops  and 
abbots  to  ferve  him  ;  he  even  engaged  the  hrft 
nobility  to  give  him  water  and  the  towel.  He  af- 
fefted  a  rank  fuperior  to  v/hat  had  ever  been  claimed 
by  any  churchman  in  England.  Warham_  the  primate 
having  written  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  fubfcribed 
himfelf  your  loving  brother^  Wolfey  complained  of 
his  prefumption  in  thus  challenging  an  equality  with 
him.  When  Warham  was  told  what  offence  he  had 
given,  he  made  light  of  the  matter : — "  Know  yef 
"  not,"  faid  he,  "  that  this  man  is  drunk  with  too 
"  much  profperity  ?" 
His  man-  BuT  Wolfey  carried  the  matter  much  farther  than 
ner  of  ex-  ^^^j^^  pomp  and  oflcntation.  He  erected  an  office, 
that  office,  which  he  called  the  legatine  court ;  and  as  he  was 
now,  by  means  of  the  pope's  commiflion  and  the 
king*s  favour,  invelled  with  all  power,  both  eccle- 
iiaflical  and  civil,  no  man  knew  what  bounds  were 
to  be  fet  to  the  authority  of  his  new  tribunal.  He 
conferred  on  it  a  kind  of  inquifitorial  and  cenforial 
powers  even  over  the  laity,  and  directed  it  to  in- 
quire into  all  matters  of  conlcience  ;  into  all  con- 
duct which  had  given  fcandal  ;  into  all  aftions  which, 
though  they  efcaped  the  law,  might  appear  contrary 
to  good  morals.  Offence  was  taken  at  this  commif- 
lion, which  was  really  unbounded  ;  and  the  people 
were  the  more  difgufted,  when  they  law  a  maii  who 
indulged  himfelf  in  pomp  and  pleafure,  fo  fevere  in 
reprefling  the  lead  appearance  of  licentioufnefs  in 
others.  But,  to  render  his  court  more  obnoxious, 
Wolfey  made  one  John  Allen  judge  in  it,  a  perfon 
of  fcandalous  life  %  whom  he  himfelf,  as  chancellor, 

,•  Stiype's  Memonals,  vol.i.  p.  115. 
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had,  it  is  faid,  condemned  for  perjury :  And  as  it  p,.^  ^^  P* 
is  pretended,  that  this  man  either  extorted  fines 
from  every  one  v/hom  he  was  pleafed  to  find  guilty, 
or  took  bribes  to  drop  profecutions,  men  concluded^ 
and  with  fome  appearance  of  reafon,  that  he  fliared 
with  the  cardinal  thofe  wages  of  iniquity.  The 
clergy,  and  in  particular  the  monks,  were  expofed 
to  this  tyranny ;  and  as  the  libertinifm  of  their  lives 
often  gave  a  jufl  handle  againfl  them,  they  were 
obliged  to  purchafe  an  indemnity,  by  paying  large 
fums  of  money  to  the  legate  or  his  judge.  Not 
content  with  this  authority,  Wolfey  pretended  by 
virtue  of  his  commillion,  to  alTume  the  jurifdiftion 
of  all  the  biiliops'  courts ;  particularly  that  of 
judging  of  wills  and  teftaments ;  and  his  decifions 
in  thofe  important  points  were  deemed  not  a  little 
arbitrary.  As  if  he  himfelf  were  pope,  and  as  if 
the  pope  could  abfolutely  difpofe  of  everv  eccle- 
fiaftical  preferment,  he  prefented  to  whatever  pri- 
ories or  benefices  he  pleafed,  without  regard  to  the 
right  of  election  in  the  monks,  or  of  patronage  in 
the  nobility  and  gentry  \ 

No  one  durft  carry  to  the  king  any  complaint 
againfl  thefe  ufurpations  of  Wolfey,  till  Warham 
ventured  to  inform  him  of  the  difcontents  of  his 
people.  Henry  profeffed  his  ignorance  of  the  whole 
matter.  "  A  man,"  faid  he,  "  is  not  fo  blind  any 
"  where  as  in  his  own  houfe  :  But  do  you,  father,'' 
added  he  to  the  primate,  "  go  to  Wolfey,  and  tell 
"  him,  if  any  thing  be  amifs,  that  he  amend  it." 
A  reproof  of  this  kind  was  not  likely  to  be  effec- 
tual :  It  only  ferved  to  augment  Wolfey's  enmity 
to  Warham  :  But  one  London  having  profecute'd 

t  Polydore  Virgil,  lib.  27.  This  whole  nonative  lias  been  copied 
by  all  the  liiltoiians  from  the  author  here  cited:  There  are  many 
circumftances,  however,  Very  lufijicioiis,  botli  becatife  of  the  obvious 
partiality  of  tlie  hiitoiian,  and  bccaufe  the  pailianieiit,  when  thrv 
afterwaids  examined  Wolfey's  condua,  could  find  no  proof  of  any 
material  offence  he  hati  ever  committed. 

Vol.  IV.  G  Allen, 
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?^J^^'   Allen,  the   legate's  judge  in  a  court  of  law,   and 
"^^  ^    ^  having   convided  him  of  malverfation  and  iniquity, 
i^i.      the  clamour  at  lafl  reached  the  king's  ears  ;  and  he 
expreiled  fuch  diipleafure  to  the  cardinal,  as  made 
him  ever  after  more  cautious   in  exerting  his  au- 
thority. 
J519.  While  Henry,  indulging  himfelf  in  pleafure  and 

amufement,  entrufted  the  government  of  his  king- 
dom to   this   imperious   minifter,  an  incident   hap- 
i2thjan.    pened  abroad,  which  excited  his  attention.     Maxi- 
Death  of     ^-^ilian  the  emperor  died ;  a  man  who,   of  himfelf, 
peior  was  indeed  of  little  confequence ;  but  as  his  death 

Maximi-  left  vacant  the  hrfl  ftation  among  Chriftian  princes, 
it  fet  the  pafiions  of  men  in  agitation,  and  proved 
a  kind  of  gera  in  the  general  fyftem  of  Europe.  The 
kings  of  France  and  Spain  immediately  declared 
themfelves  candidates  for  the  Imperial  crown  ;  and 
employed  every  expedient  of  money  or  intrigue^ 
which  prom.ifed  them  fuccefs  in  fo  great  a  point  of 
ambition.  Henry  alfo  was  encouraged  to  advance 
his  pretenfions ;  but  his  minift er.  Pace,  who  was 
difpatched  to  the  eleftors,  found  that  he  began  to 
folicit  too  late,  and  that  the  votes  of  all  thefe 
princes  were  already  pre-engaged  either  on  one  fide 
or  the  other. 

Francis  and  Charles  made  profeffion  from  the 
beginning  of  carrying  on  this  rivallhip  with  emula- 
tion, but  without  enmjty  ;  and  Francis  in  particu- 
lar declared,  that  his  brother  Charles  and  he  were, 
fairly  and  openly,  fuitors  to  the  fame  miftrefs :  The 
more  fortunate,  added  he,  will  carry  her  ;  the  other 
mult  red  contented".  But  all  men  apprehended, 
that  this  extreme  moderation,  however  reafonable, 
would  not  be  of  long  duration ;  and  that  incidents 
would  certainly  occur  to  fliarpen  the  minds  of  the 
c.iayie^  candidates  againft  each  other.  It  was  Charles  who 
sv^n."       '^^  length    prevailed,    to    the   great   difguft   of  the 

"  JBalcaiia,  lib-  16.  Guicciarilini,  lib.  13. 
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French  monarch,  who  flill  continued  to  the  laft  in  chap. 
the  belief  that  the  majority  of  the  electoral  college  -^^^^^^• 
was  engaged  in  his  favour.  And  as  he  was  fome 
years  fuperior  in  age  to  his  rival,  and,  after  his 
vidlory  at  Marignan,  and  conquefl  of  the  Milanefe, 
much  fuperior  in  renown,  he  could  not  fupprefs  his 
indignation  at  being  thus,  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
after  long  and  anxious  expectation,  difappointed  in. 
fo  important  a  pretenfion.  From  this  competition, 
as  much  as  from  oppofition  of  interefts,  arofe  that 
emulation  between  thofe  two  great  monarchs ;  which 
while  it  kept  their  whole  age  in  movement,  fets 
them  in  fo  remarkable  a  contrafl  to  each  other  : 
Both  of  them  princes  endowed  with  talents  and  abi- 
lities ;  brave,  afpiring,  aftive,  warlike ;  beloved  by 
their  fervants  and  fubjefts,  dreaded  by  their  ene- 
mies, and  refpefted  by  all  the  world  :  Francis,  open, 
frank,  hberal,  munificent,  carrying  thefe  virtues  to 
an  excefs  which  prejudiced  his  affairs :  Charles, 
political,  clofe,  artful,  frugal ;  better  qualified  to 
obtain  fuccefs  in  wars  and  in  negociations,  efpecially 
the  latter.  The  one  the  more  amiable  man  ;  the 
other  the  greater  monarch.  The  king,  from  his 
overfights  and  indifcretions,  naturally  expofed  to 
misfortunes ;  but  quahfied  by  his  fpirit  and  magna- 
nimity, to  extricate  himfelf  from  them  with  honour  : 
The  emperor,  by  his  defigning  interefled  charafter, 
fitted,  in  his  greatefl  fucceffes,  to  excite  jealoufy 
and  oppofition  even  among  his  allies,  and  to  roufe 
up  a  multitude  of  enemies  in  the  place  of  one  whom 
he  had  fubdued.  And  as  the  perfonal  qualities  of 
thefe  princes  thus  counterpoifed  each  other,  fo  did 
the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  their  dominions. 
Fortune  alone,  without  the  concurrence  of  prudence 
or  valour,  never  reared  up,  of  a  fudden,  fo  great  d 
jDower  as  that  which  centered  in  the  emperor  Charles] 
He  reaped  the  fucceffion  of  Caflile,  of  Arragon,  of 
Auflriaa  of  the  Netherlands :  He  inherited  the  con* 

C  2  quell 
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^yv\u'  ^l'^^^  of  Naples,  of  Grenada :  Eleftion  entitled  him 
,U^^^,_.^  to  the  empire :  Even  the  bounds  of  the  globe 
S513.  feemed  to  be  enlarged  a  little  before  his  time,  that 
he  might  pofTefs  the  whole  treafure,  as  yet  entire 
and  unrifled,  of  the  new  world.  But  though  the 
concurrence  of  all  theie  advantages  formed  an  em- 
pire, greater  and  more  extenfive  than  any  known  in 
Europe  fmce  that  of  the  Romans,  the  kingdom  of 
France  alone,  being  clofe,  compact,  united,  rich, 
populous,  and  being  interpofed  between  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  emperor's  dominions,  was  able  to 
make  a  vigorous  oppolition  to  his  progrefs,  and 
maintain  the  conteft  againft  him. 

Henry  pofTelfed  the  felicity  of  being  able,  both 
by  the  native  force  of  his  kingdom  and  its  fituation, 
to  hold  the  balance  between  thofe  two  powers  ;  and 
had  he  known  to  improve,  by  policy  and  prudence, 
this  fmgular  and  ineilimable  advantage,  he  was  really 
by  m.eans  of  it,  a  greater  potentate  than  either  of 
thofe  mighty  monarchs,  who  feemed  to  ftrive  for 
the  dominion  of  Europe.  But  this  prince  was,  in 
his  character,  heedlefs,  inconfiderate,  capricious, 
impolitic  ;  guided  by  his  paffions  or  his  favourite ; 
"I'ain,  imperious,  haughty  ;  fometimes  actuated  by 
friendlhip  for  foreign  powers,  oftener  by  reientrnxcnt, 
feldom  by  his  true  intereil.  And  thus,  though  he 
exulted  in  that  fuperiority  which  his  fituation  in 
Europe  gave  him,  he  never  employed  it  to  his  own 
eifential  and  durable  advantage,  or  to  that  of  his 
kingdom. 
J 510.  Frakcis  was  w"ell  acquainted  with  Heftrv's  cha- 

Interview    ^.^j^^^gj.    >,^^^  endcavoured  to  accommodate  his  con- 
Henry  and  duft  to  it.     He  foiicited  ail  interview  near  Claiais  ; 
Francis  at    j^^  expectation  of  being  able,  by  familiar  convcri'a- 
tion,  to  gain  upon  his   friendlhip  and  confidence, 
Woifey  earneitly  feconded  this  propofal ;  and  hoped, 
.  in  the  prefence  of  both  courts,  to  make  parade  of 
his  riches,  his  fplendour,  and  his  influeuce  over  both 

monarchs. 
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monarchs  '\  And  as  Henry  himfelf  loved  {how  and  S^^.  ^  J'' 
magnificence,  and  had  entertained  a  curiofity  of  ^  --,- it 
being  perfonally  acquainted  with  the  French  king,  1520, 
he  cheerfully  adjufted  all  the  preliminaries  of  this 
interview.  The  nobility  of  both  nations  vied  with 
each  other  in  pomp  and  expence  :  Many  of  them 
involved  themfelves  in  great  debts,  and  were  not 
able,  by  the  penury  of  their  whole  lives,  to  repair 
the  vain  fplendour  of  a  few  days.  The  duke  of 
Buckingham,  who,  though  very  rich,  was  fome- 
what  addicted  to  frugality,  finding  his  preparations 
for  this  feftival  amount  to  immenfe  funis,  threw 
out  fome  expreffions  of  difpleafure  againft  the  car- 
dinal, whom  he  believed  the  author  of  that  mea- 
fure "" :  An  imprudence  which  was  not  forgotten 
by  this  minifter. 

While  Henry  was  preparing  to  depart  for  Calais,  ^^^  ^'^- 
he  heard  that  the  emperor  was  arrived  at  Dover  ;  ci'arles 
and  h^  immediately  haflened  thither  with  the  queen,  nnives  f« 
in  order  to  give  a  fuitable  reception  to  his  royal  ^"fj'^/ig 
gueft.  That  great  prince,  politic  though  young, 
being  informed  of  the  intended  interview  between 
Francis  and  Henry,  was  apprehenfive  of  the  confe- 
quences,  and  was  refolved  to  take  the  opportunitv, 
in  his  paflage  from  Spain  to  the  Low  Countries,  to 
make  the  king  (till  a  higher  compliment  by  paying 
him  a  vifit  in  his  own  dominions.  Befides  the 
marks  of  regard  and  attachment  which  he  gave  to 
Henry,  he  lirove  by  every  teilimiony  of  friend  (Lip, 
by  flattery,  proteflations,  promifes,  and  prefents,  to 
gain  on  the  vanity,  the  avarice,  and  the  ambition  of 
the  cardinal.  He  here  inililled  into  this  afpirinc^ 
prelate  the  hope  of  attaining  the  papacy ;  and  as 
that  was  the  iole  point  of  elevation  beyond  his  prc- 
fent  greatnefs,  it  was  fure  to  attrad  his  wiihes  with 
ihe  fame  ardour  as  if  fortune  had  never  yet  favoured 
Jwm  with  any  of  her  prefents.     In  confidence  of 

w  Polydore  Vi^;il,  lib.  17. 

's  Ihid.     Herbert.     Holling^ieJ,  p.  855. 
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CHAP,  reaching  this  dignity  by  the  emperor's  affiflance,  he 
^  _  \  fecretly  devoted  himfelf  to  that  monarch's  interefts  ; 
1520.  and  Charles  was  perhaps  the  more  hberal  of  his 
promifes,  becaufe  Leo  was  a  very  young  man  ;  and 
it  was  not  likely  that,  for  many  years,  he  ihould  be 
called  upon  to  fulfil  his  engagements.  Henry  eafily 
obferved  this  courtfhip  paid  to  his  minifler ;  but 
inftead  of  taking  umbrage  at  it,  he  only  made  it  a 
fubjed  of  vanity  ;  and  believed  that,  as  his  favour 
was  Wolfey's  fole  fupport,  the  obeifance  of  fuch 
mighty  monarchs  to  his  fervant,  was  in  reality  a 
more  confpicuous  homage  to  his  own  grandeur. 
30th  May,  'Ppjj.  j^y  Qf  Charles's  departure,  Henry  went  over 
to  Calais  with  the  queen  and  his  whole  court ;  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Guifnes,  a  fmall  town  near  the 
frontiers.  Francis,  attended  in  like  manner,  came 
to  Ardres,  a  few  miles  diftant ;  and  the  two  mo- 
narchs met,  for  the  firfl  time,  in  the  fields,  at  a 
place  fituated  between  thefe  two  towns,  but  ftill 
within  the  Englifh  pale :  For  Francis  agreed  to  pay 
this  compliment  to  Henry,  in  confideration  of  that 
prince's  paffing  the  fea  that  he  might  be  prefent  at 
the  interview.  Wolfey,  to  whom  both  kings  had 
entrufted  the  regulation  of  the  jieremonial,  contrived 
this  circumftance,  in  order  to  do  honour  to  his 
mafter.  The  nobility  both  of  France  and  England 
here  difplayed  their  magnificence  with  fuch  emula- 
tion and  profufe  expence,  as  procured  to  the  place 
of  interview  the  name  of  tbe  jield  of  the  cloth  of 
gold. 

The  tv/o  monarchs,  after  fainting  each  other  in 
the  moil  cordial  manner,  retired  into  a  tent  which 
had  been  erefted  on  purpofe,  and  they  held  a  fecret 
conference  together.  Henry  here  propofed  to  make 
fome  amendments  on  the  articles  of  their  former 
alliance ;  and  he  began  to  read  the  treaty,  /  Henry 
King :  Thefe  were  the  firft  words  ;  and  he  flopped 
a  moment.  He  fubjoined  only  the  words  of  E?7g- 
land,  without  adding  Fra??cej  the  ufual  flyle  of  the 

Englifh 
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Enp-lIIli  monarchs  ^.  Francis  remarked  this  delicacy, 
and  exprefled  by  a  fmile  his  approbation  of  it. 

He  took  an  opportunity  foon  after  of  paying  a  »5^o- 
compliment  to  Henry  of  a  more  flattering  nature. 
That  generous  prince,  full  of  honour  himfelf,  and 
incapable  of  diflrufting  others,  was  fhocked  at  all 
the  precautions  which  were  obferved,  whenever  he 
had  an  interview  with  the  Engliih  monarch :  The 
number  of  their  guards  and  attendants  was  carefully 
reckoned  on  both  fides  :  Every  ftep  w"as  fcrupulouily 
meafured  and  adjufted :  And  if  the  two  kings  in- 
tended to  pay  a  vifit  to  the  queens,  they  departed 
from  their  refpeclive  quarters  at  the  fame  inftant, 
which  was  marked  by  the  firing  of  a  culverin  ;  they 
paffed  each  other  in  the  middle  point  between  the 
places  ;  and  the  moment  that  Henry  entered  Ardres, 
Francis  put  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh  at 
Guifnes.  In  order  to  break  off  this  tedious  cere- 
monial, which  contained  fo  many  difhonourable 
impHcations,  Francis,  one  day,  took  with  him  two 
gentlemen  and  a  page,  and  rode  direftly  into 
Guifnes.  The  guards  were  furprifed  at  the  prefence 
of  the  monarch,  who  called  aloud  to  them,  T^ou  arc 
all  7ny  prifoners  :  Carry  me  to  your  majler.  Henry 
was  equally  aftonifhed  at  the  appearance  of  Francis  ; 
and  taking  him  in  his  arms,  "  My  brother,"  faid 
he,  "  you  have  here  played  me  the  mofh  agreeable 
"  trick  in  the  world,  and  have  fhowed  me  the  full 
"  confidence  I  may  place  in  you  :  I  furrender  my- 
"  felf  your  prifoner  from  this  moment.'*  He  took 
from  his  neck  a  collar  of  pearls  worth  15,000 
angels^;  and  putting  it  about  Francis's,  begged 
him  to  wear  it  for  the  fake  of  his  prifoner.  Francis 
agreed,  but  on  condidon  that  Henry  fhould  wear 
a  bracelet,  of  which  he  made  him  a  prefent,  and 

y  Memoires  de  Fleuranges. 

2^  An  angel  was  then  eftimated  at  Teven  fliilling<;5  or  r.fav  twelve  of 
our  prefent  money, 
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CHAP,  which  was  double  In  value  to  the  collar  ^     The 

^XV  III 

^^    -^_    '.  king  went   next   day  to   Ardres,   without   guards 

,i,o.     or   attendants ;    and    confidence  being    now  fully 

eftabliilied  between  the  monarchs,  they  employed 

the  reil  of  the  time  entirely  in  tournaments  and 

feftivals. 

A  DEFIANCE  had  been  fent  by  the  two  kings  to 
each  other's  court,  and  through  all  the  chief  cities 
in   Europe,    importing,  that    Henry  and  Francis, 
with  fourteen  aids,  would  be  ready,  in  the  plains  of 
Picardy  to  anfwer  all  comers  that  were  gentlemen, 
at  tilt,  tournament,  and  barriers.     The  monarchs, 
in  order  to  fulfil  this  challenge,  advanced  into  the 
field  on  horfeback,  Francis  furrounded  with  Henry's 
guards,  and  Henry  with  thofe  of  Francis.     They 
were  gorgeouily  apparelled  ;  and  v;ere  both  of  them 
the  mofl  comely  perfonages  of  their  age,  as  well  as 
the  mod  expert  in  every  military  exercife.     They 
carried  away  the  prize  at  all  trials  in  thofe  rough 
and   dangerous  paftimes ;    and  feveral  horfes  and 
riders  were  overthrown  by  their  vigour  and  dex- 
terity.    The  ladies  were  the  judges  in  thefe  feats  of 
chivalry,  and  put  an  end  to  the  rencounter,  when- 
ever they  judged  it  expedient.     Henry  eredled  a 
fpacious  houfe  of  wood  and  canvafs,  which  had  been 
framed  in  London  ;  and  he  there  fealled  the  French 
monarch.     He  had  placed  a  motto  on  this  frabric, 
under  the  figure  of  an  Engiifh  archer  embroidered 
on  it,  Cui  adhareo  praeji;  He  prevails  whom  I  fa- 
^C'Our  ^ :  Expreffing  his  own  fituation,  as  holding  in 
his  hands  the  balance  of  power  among  the  poten- 
tates of  Europe.      In  thefe  entertainments,    more 
than  in  any  ferious  bufmefs,  did  the  two  kings  pafs 
their  time,  till  their  departure, 
th  Tune       Henry  paid  then  a  vifit  to  the  emperor  and 
Margaret    of  Savoy  at    Gravelines,    and    engaged 
them  to  go  along  with  him  to  Calais,  and  pafs  fom(^ 

?  Mernoij-es  de  Fkuianges,  b  Pvlezeray. 

days 
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days  in  that  fortrefs.  The  2.rtful  and  politic  Charles  ^  ^  "^  in- 
here completed  the  ImpreiTion,  which  he  had  begun  ^^5^Jl^ 
to  make  on  Henry  and  his  favourite,  and  effaced  1510. 
all  the  friendlhip  to  which  the  frank  and  generous- 
nature  of  Francis  had  given  birth.  As  the  houfe 
of  Auflria  began  fenfibly  to  take  the  afcendant  over 
the  French  monarchy,  the  interefts  of  England  re- 
quired, that  fome  fupport  Ihould  be  given  to  the 
latter,  and,  above  all,  that  any  important  wars 
ihould  be  prevented,  which  might  beftow  on  either 
of  them  a  decilive  fuperiority  over  the  other.  But 
the  jealoufy  of  the  Englifh  againfl  France  has  ufually 
prevented  a  cordial  union  between  thefe  nations  : 
And  Charles,  fenfible  of  this  hereditary  animofity, 
and  defirous  farther  to  flatter  Henry's  vanity,  had 
made  him  an  offer  (an  offer  in  which  Francis  was 
afterwards  obliged  to  concur),  that  he  fhould  be 
entirely  arbiter  in  any  difpuce  cr  difference  that 
might  arife  between  the  monarchs.  But  the  mailer- 
piece  of  Charles's  politics  was  the  fecuring  of  Wol- 
fey  in  his  interefts,  by  very  important  fervices,  and 
Ifill  higher  promifes.  He  renewed  affurances  of 
affifting  him  in  obtaining  the  papacy ;  and  he  put 
him  in  prefent  poffeffion  of  the  revenues  belonging 
to  the  fees  of  Badajox  and  Placencia  in  Caflile.  The 
acquifitions  of  Wolfey  were  now  become  fo  exor- 
bitant, that,  joined  to  the  penfions  from  forei'm 
powers,  which  Henty  allowed  him  to  poffefs,  his 
revenues  w^re  computed  nearly  equal  to  thofe  which 
belonged  to  the  crown  itielf ;  and  he  fpent  them 
with  a  magnificence,  or  rather  an  olfentation,  which 
gave  general  offence  to  the  people  and  even  leffened 
his  mailer  in  the  eyes  of  all  foreign  nations  ^ 

The  violent  peribnal  emulation  and  political  jea-  wart>e- 
loufy  which  had  taken  place  between  the  emperor  ^^'^^^^^ 
ptiid  the   French  king  foon  broke  out  in  holtilirics.  l',",J'u% 

CIS. 

P  Polydore  Virgil.     Hali. 

But 
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CHAP.  But  while  thefe  ambitious  and  warlike  princes  were 

^'^'_^i^  •.  afting  againft  each  other  in  almofl  every  part  of 

J521.      Europe,  they  flill  made  profeffions  of  the  flrongeft 

dellre  of  peace  ;  and  both  of  them  inceflantly  carried 

their  complaints  to  Henry,  as  to   the  umpire  be- 

Mediation  tween  them.  The  king,  who  pretended  to  be  neu^ 
^"'■y'  tral,  engaged  them  to  fend  their  ambaffadors  to 
Calais,  there  to  negociate  a  peace  under  the  media- 
tion of  Wolfey  and  the  pope's  nuncio.  The  em- 
peror was  well  apprifed  of  the  partiality  of  thefe 
mediators ;  and  his  demands  in  the  conference 
were  fo  unreafonable,  as  plainly  proved  him  con- 
fcious  of  the  advantage.  He  required  the  reftitution 
of  Burgundy,  a  province  which  many  years  before 
had  been  ceded  to  France  by  treaty,  and  which,  if 
in  his  poffelTion,  would  have  given  hjm  entrance 
into  the  heart  of  that  kingdom  :  And  he  demanded 
to  be  ft-eed  from  the  homage  which  his  anceftors 
had  always  done  for  Flanders  and  Artois,  and 
which  he  himfelf  had,  by  the  treaty  of  Noyon, 
engaged  to  renew.  On  Francis's  rcjefting  thefe 
terms,  the  congrefs  of  Calais  broke  up,  and  Wolfey, 
foon  after,  took  a  journey  to  Bruges,  where  he  met 

4tli  Nov,  with  the  emperor.  He  v/as  received  with  the  fame 
flate,  magnificence,  and  refpect,  a;;  if  he  had  been 
the  king  of  England  himfelf;  and  he  concluded, 
in  his  mailer's  name,  an  oftenfive  alliance  with  the 
pope  and  the  emperor  againfl  France.  He  ftipu- 
lated,  that  England  fhould  next  fummer  invade 
that  kingdom  with  forty  thoufand  men ;  and  he 
betrothed  to  Charles  the  princefs  Mary,  the  king's 
only  child,  who  had  now  fome  profpeft  of  inherit- 
ing the  crown.  This  extravagant  alliance,  which 
was  prejudicial  to  the  interefts,  and  might  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the 
kingdom,  was  the  refult  of  the  humours  and  pre- 
judices of  the  king,  and  the  private  views  and  ex- 
pectations of  the  cardinal. 

The 
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The  people  faw  every  day  new  inflances  of  the  chap, 
uncontrolled  authority  of  this  miniifer.     The  duke  t_"-^_  J 
of  Buckingham,    conftabie  of  England,    the   firfl     1521. 
nobleman  both  for  family  and  fortune  in  the  king- 
dom, had  imprudently  given  difgufl  to  the  cardinal ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  found  reafon  to  repent 
of  his  indifcretion.     He  feems  to  have  been  a  man 
full  of  levity  and  rafh  projects ;  and  being  infatuated  Trial  and 
with  judicial  aftrology,  he  entertained  a  commerce  a°ol^^f"' 
with  one  Hopkins,  a  Carthufian  friar,  who  encou-  the  dnke 
raged  him  in  the  notion  of  his  mounting  one  day  ^n^^?"'^^" 
the  throne  of  England.     He  was  defcended  by  a    ° 
female  from  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  youngell  fon  of 
Edward  III. ;  and  though  his  claim  to  the  crown 
was  thereby  very  remote,  he  had  been  fo  unguarded 
as  to  let  fail  fome  exprefiions,  as  if  he  thought  him- 
felf  belt  intitled,  in  cafe  the  king  fliould  die  without 
ilTue,  to  poflefs  the  royal  dignity.      He  had  not 
even  abftained  from  threats  againfl  the  king's  life, 
and  had  provided  himfelf  with  arms,  which  he  in- 
tended to  employ,  in  cafe  a  favourable  opportunity 
ihould  offer.     He  was  brought  to  a  trial ;  and  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  whofe  fon,  the  earl  of  Surrey, 
had  married  Buckingham's  daughter,  was  created 
lord  fleward,  in  order  to  prefide  at  this  folemn  pro- 
cedure.    The  jury  confifted  of  a  duke,  a  marquis, 
feven  earls,  and  twelve  barons  ;  and  they  gave  their 
verdift  againft  Buckingham,  which  was  foon  after 
carried  into  execution.     There  is  no  reafon  to  think 
the  fentence  unjuil'' ;  but  as  Buckingham's  crimes 
feem  to  proceed  more  from  indifcretion  than  deli- 
berate malice,  the  people,  who  loved  him,  expefted 
that  the  king  would  grant  him  a  pardon,  and  im- 
puted their   difappointment    to    the  animofity   and 
revenge  of  the  cardinal.     The  Idng's  own  jeaioufy, 

fl  Herbert.     Hall.     Stowe,  513.     Hollingfhed,  p,  86z. 

however. 
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CHAP,  however,  of  all  perfons  allied  to  the  crown,  was, 
XXVI II.  notwithftanding  his  undoubted  title,  very  remark- 
x-aiT"  *^t)le  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign;  and  was 
alone  fufficient  to  render  him  implacable  againfl 
Buckingham.  The  office  of  conftable,  which  this 
nobleman  inherited  from  the  Bohuns,  earls  of  He- 
reford, was  forfeited,  and  was  never  after  revived 
in  England. 
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CHAP.    XXIX. 


Tiigrejfion  concerning  the  ecclefiajllcal  Jlate Origin 

of  the  reformation Martin  Luther Henry 

receives  the  title  of  defender  of  the  faith Caufes 

cf    the  progrefs  of  the  reforination JVar  with 

France Invcifwn    of    France  — —  War    with 

Scotland A  parliament Invaf.o?i    of  France 

Italian  wars The  king  of  France  invades 

Italy -rBattle  of  Favia  and  captivity  of  Francis 

Francis  recovers  his  liberty Sack  of  Rome 

League  with  France, 


URING  fome  years,  many  parts  of  Europe  ^  }IA,^ 
had  been  agitated  with  thofe  religious  contro-  /  ^f  ' 
verfies  which  produced  the  reformation,  one  of  the  152 
greatefl  events  in  hiftory  :  But  as  it  was  not  till  this 
time  that  the  king  of  England  publicly  took  part 
in  the  quarrel,  we  had  no  occafion  to  give  any 
account  of  its  rife  and  progrefs.  It  will  novv^  be  ne- 
•  cefTary  to  explain  thefe  theological  difputes  ;  or, 
what  is  more  material,  to  trace  from  their  origin 
thofe  abufes  which  fo  generally  diffufed  the  opinion, 
that  a  reformation  of  the  church,  or  ecclefiaflicai 
prder,  was  become  highly  expedient,  if  not  abfo- 
lutely  necelfary.  We  fhall  be  better  enabled  to 
comprehend  the  fubjecf,  if  we  take  the  matter  a 
little  higher,  and  refle6l  a  moment  on  the  reafons 
why  there  mufl  be  an  ecclefiallical  order  and  a 
public  eftabhfhment  of  religion  in  everv  civilized 
community.  The  importance  of  the  prefent  occa- 
fion will,  I  hope,  excufe  this  fliort  digreliion. 

15  TvIosT 
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^xxfx'      ^osT  of  the  arts  and  profeffions  in  a  ftate  are  of 
s,^.,..^^  fuch  a  nature,  that,  while  they  promote  the  interefla 
J52'-      of  the  fociety,  they  are  alfo  ufeful  or  agreeable  to 
c^'fc'-ixT"   ^^^'^^^  individuals ;  and  in  that  cafe,  the  conftant  rule 
ing  the  ec-  of  the  magiftrate,  except,  perhaps,  on  the  firft  in* 
l','''^'*^^"^'^'    troduclion  of  any  art,  is,  to  leave  the  profeffion  to 
itfelf,  and  truft  its  encouragement  to  thofe  who  reap 
the  benefit  of  it.     The  artizans,  finding  their  profits 
to  rife  by  the  favour  of  their  cuftomers,  increafe,  as 
much  as  poffibie,  their  fkill  and  induftry ;  and  as 
matters  are  not  difturbed  by  any  injudicious  tamper- 
ing, the  commodity  is  always  fure  to  be  at  all  times 
nearly  proportioned  to  the  demand. 

But  there  are  alfo  fome  callings  which,  though 
ufeful  and  even  neceifary  in  a  ifate,  bring  no  parti- 
cular advantage  or  pleafure  to  any  individual ;  and 
the  fupreme  power  is  obliged  to  alter  its  conduct 
with  regard  to  the  retainers  of  thofe  profellions.  It 
muft  give  them  pubhc  encouragement  in  order  to 
their  fubfiflence ;  and  it  muft  provide  againfl  that 
neghgence,  to  which  they  will  naturally  be  fubjeft, 
either  by  annexing  peculiar  honours  to  the  profeffion, 
by  eflabliihing  a  long  fubordination  of  ranks  and  a 
Uriel  dependance,  or  by  fome  other  expedient.  The 
perfons  employed  in  the  finances,  armies,  fleets,  and 
magiftracy,  areinltances  of  this  order  of  men. 

It  may  naturally  be  thought,  at  lirff  fight,  thaf 
the  ecclefialtics  belong  to  the  firft  ciafs,  and  that 
their  encouragement,  as  well  as  that  of  lawyers  and- 
phyficians,  may  fafely  be  entrufted  to  the  liberality 
of  individuals,  who  are  attached  to  their  doclrines, 
and  who  find  benefit  or  confolation  from  their  fpi* 
ritual  minillry  and  afliilance.  Their  induftry  and 
vigilance  will,  no  doubt,  be  whetted  by  fuch  an 
additional  motive  ;  and  their  fkill  in  their  profeffion, 
as  well  as  their  addrefs  in  governing  the  minds  of 
the  people,  mufl  receive  daily  increafe,  from  their 
increafmg  pradice,  ftudy,  and  attention. 

But 
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But  if  we  confider  the  matter  more  clofely,  we  chap, 
fhall  find,  that  this  interelled  diligence  of  the  clergy  v___^„^ 
is  what  every  wife  legiflator  will  fludy  to  prevent;  i^n, 
becaufe  in  every  religion,  except  the  true,  it  is 
highly  pernicious,  and  it  has  even  a  natural  tendency 
to  pervert  the  true,  by  infufing  into  it  a  ftrong  mix- 
ture of  fuperftitlon,  folly,  and  delufion.  Each 
ghoflly  praditioner,  in  order  to  render  himfelf  more 
precious  and  facred  in  the  eyes  of  his  retainers,  will 
infpire  them  with  the  moil  violent  abhorrence  of  all 
other  feds,  and  continually  endeavour,  by  fome 
novelty,  to  excite  the  languid  devotion  of  his  au- 
dience. No  regard  will  be  paid  to  truth,  morals,  or 
decency,  in  the  dodrines  inculcated.  Every  tenet 
will  be  adopted  that  befi:  fuits  the  diforderly  affec- 
tions of  the  human  frame.  Cuftomers  will  be  drawn 
to  each  conventicle  by  new  induftry  and  addrefs,  in 
praftifmg  on  the  palTions  and  credulity  of  the  popu- 
lace. And  in  the  end,  the  civil  magiftrate  will 
find,  that  he  has  dearly  paid  for  his  pretended  fi-u- 
gahty,  in  faving  a  fixed  eflablifhment  for  the 
priefls ;  and  that  in  reality  the  mofl  decent  and  ad- 
vantageous compofition,  which  he  can  make  with 
the  fpiritual  guides,  is  to  bribe  their  indolence,  by 
afTigning  ftated  falaries  to  their  profeffion,  and  ren- 
dering it  fuperfluous  for  them  to  be  farther  a6live, 
than  merely  to  prevent  their  flock  from  flraying  in 
quefl  of  new  paftures.  And  in  this  manner  eccle- 
fiaftical  eftabhfhments,  though  commonly  they  arofe 
at  hrft  from  religious  views,  prove  in  the  end  ad- 
vantageous to  the  political  interefls  of  fociety. 

But  we  may  obferve,  that  few  ecclefiaflical  efta- 
blilliments  have  been  fixed  upon  a  worfe  foundation 
than  that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  or  have  been  at- 
tended with  circumftances  more  hurtful  to  the  peace 
and  happinefs  of  mankind. 

The  large  revenues,  privileges,  immunities,  and 
pov/ers  of  the  clergy  rendered  them  formidable  to 
the  civil  magiftrate,  and  armed  with  too  cxtenfive 

authority 
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ic  HAP.  authority  an  order  of  men,  who  always  adhere  cicfely 
1^  ^_  '_,  together,  and  who  never  want  a  plaufible  pretence 
1521.  for  then-  encroachments  and  ufurpations.  The 
higher  dignities  of  the  church  ferved,  indeed,  to  the 
fupport  of  gentry  and  nobihty  ;  but  by  the  ellablifh- 
ment  of  monafteries,  many  of  the  loweil  vulgar  were 
taken  from  the  uieful  arts,  and  maintained  in  thofe 
receptacles  of  lloth  and  ignorance.  The  fupreme 
head  of  the  church  was  a  foreign  potentate,  guided 
by  interells  always  different  from  thofe  of  the  com- 
munity, fometimes  contrary  to  them.  And  as  the 
hierarchy  was  neceifarily  felicitous  to  preferve  an 
unity  of  faith,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  all  liberty  of 
thought  ran  a  manifelt  rifque  of  being  extin^ 
guifiied  f  and  violent  perfecutions,  or,  what  was 
worfe,  a  flupid  and  abject  credulity,  took  place 
every  where. 

To  increafe  thefe  evils,  the  church,  though  fhe 
pofleffed  large  revenues,  was  not  contented  with  her 
acquifitions,  but  retained  a  power  of  praclifmg 
farther  on  the  ignorance  of  mankind.  She  even 
bellowed  on  each  individual  prieft  a  power  of  en- 
riching himfelf  by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the 
.  faithful,  and  left  him  ftill  an  urgent  motive  for  dili- 
gence and  induftry  in  his  calling.  And  thus,  that 
church,  though  an  expenfive  and  burthenfome  efla- 
blifliment,  was  liable  to  many  of  the  inconveniences 
which  belong  to  an  order  of  priells  trulting  entirely 
to  their  own  art  and  invention  for  attaining  a  fub- 
fnlence. 

The  advantages  attending  the  Romifh  hierarchy 
were  but  a  fmall  compenlktion  for  its  inconve- 
niencies.  The  ecclcfiaftical  privileges  during  bar- 
barous times  had  ferved  as  a  cheque  on  the  de- 
fpotifm  of  kings.  The  union  of  all  the  weflern 
churches  under  the  fupreme  pontiff  facihtated  the 
intercourfe  of  nations,  and  tended  to  bind  all  the 
parts  of  Europe  into  a  clofe  connexion  with  each 
other,     An4  the  pomp  and  fpicudour  of  worfhip 

which 
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Which  belonged  to  fo  opulent  an  eftabliiliment,  con- 
tributed in  feme  refpecl;  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  began  to  diffufe  a  general  elegance  of     1521, 
tafte,  by  uniting  it  with  religion. 

It  will  eafily  be  conceived,  that  though  the  ba- 
lance of  evil  prevailed  in  the  Romifh  church,  this 
was  not  the  chief  reafon  which  produced  the  reform- 
ation. A  concurrence  of  incidents  mufl  have  contri- 
buted to  forward  that  great  revolution. 

Leo  X.  by  his  generous  and  enterpriiing  temper, 
had  much  exhaufted  his  treafury,  and  was  obliged  ta 
employ  every  invention  which   might  yield  money, 
in  order  to  fupport  his  projefts,  pleafures,  and  li- 
beralities.    The  fcheme  of  felling  indulgences  was  JJ''.'^.'"  ^^ 
fuggefted  to  him,  as  an  expedient  which  had  often  foimation, 
ferved  in   former  times  to  draw  money  from  the 
Chriftian  world,  and  make  devout  people  v/illing 
contributors  to  the  grandeur  and  riches  of  the  court 
of  Rome.     The  church,  it  was  fapfiofed,  was  pof- 
feifed  of  a  great  ftock  of  merit,  as  being  entitled  to 
all  the  good  works  of  all  the  faints,  beyond  what 
were  employed  in  their  own  juftification  ;  and  even 
to  the  merits  of  Chrift  himfelf,  which  were  infinite 
and  unbounded :  And  from  this  unexhauiled  treafury 
the  pope   might  retain   particular  portions,  and  by 
that  traffic  acquire  money,   to  be  employed  in  pious 
purpofes,  in  refilling  the  infidels,  or  fubduing  fchif- 
matics.    When  the  money  came  into  his  exchequer, 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  ufually  diverted  to  other 
purpofes ''. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  Leo,  from  the  pe- 
n^etration  of  his  genius,  and  his  famiharity  with  an- 
cient literature,  was  fully  acquainted  with  the  ridicule 
and  falfity  of  the  doftrines  which,  as  fupreme  pon- 
tiff, he  was  obliged  by  his  interell  to  promote  :  It  is 
the  lefs  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  employed  for  1  is 
profit  thofe  pious  frauds  which  his  predeceflbrs,  the 
•  Father  Paul  and  Slddan. 
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CHAP,  nioft  ignorant  and  credulous,  had  always,  under 
>,„  -^,  .  [j  plaufible  pretences,  made  ufe  of  for  their  felfifli  pur- 
2521.  pofes.  He  publiihed  the  fale  of  a  general  indul- 
gence ^ ;  and  as  his  expences  had  not  only  exhaufled 
his  ufual  revenue,  but  even  anticipated  the  money 
expefted  from  this  extraordinary  expedient,  the  fe- 
veral  t^ranches  of  it  were  openly  given  away  to  par- 
ticular perfons,  who  were  entitled  to  levy  the  impo-* 
fition.  The  produce,  particularly  of  Saxony  and-^ 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  was  affip-ned 
to  his  filler  Magdalene,  married  to  Cibo,  natural 
Ion  of  Innocent  VIII.  and  fhe,  in  order  to  enhance 
her  profit,  had  farmed  out  the  revenue  to  one 
Arcemboldi,  a  Genoefe,  once  a  merchant,  now  a 
■  bifliop,  v/ho  ftili  retained  all  the  lucrative  arts  of 
his  former  profeffion  ^,  The  Auftin  friars  had  ufu- 
ally  been  employed  in  Saxony  to  preach  the  indul- 
gences, and  from  this  truft  had  derived  both  profit 
and  confi deration.:  But  Arcemboldi,  fearing  left 
practice  might  have  taught  them  means  to  fecrete 
the  money'',  and  expeding  no  extraordinary  fuccefs 
from  the  ordinary  methods  of  colleciion,  gave  this 
occupation  to  the  Dominicans.  Thefe  monks,  in 
€)rder  to  prove  themfelves  worthy  of  the  diftinftion 
conferred  on  them,  exaggerated  the  benefits  of  in- 
dulgences bv  the  mofi  unbounded  panegyrics  ;  and 
advanced  doctrines  on  that  head,  which,  though  not 
more  ridiculous  than  thofe  already  received,  were 
not  as  yet  entirely  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  people'. 
To  add  to  the  fcandal,  the  coileclors  of  this  revenue 
are  laid  to  have  lived  very  licentious  lives,  and  to 
have  fpent  in  taverns,  gaming-houfes,  and  places 
Hill  more  infamous,  the  money  which  devout  per- 
fons had  faved  iroiii  their  ufual  expences,  in  order 
to  purchafe  a  remiffion  of  their  fms'', 

^  1111517,  f  Father  Paul,  Sk-idan. 

fi  Father  Paul,  lib.  I.  i   See  note  [  A].at  the  end  of  ihe  volurae,, 

^  's  Faihc-i-  Paul,  hb.  i. 
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All  thefe  circumftances  might  have  given  offence,  ^^}~t^^' 
but  would  have  been  attended  with  no  event  of  any  ''^ 
importance,  had  there  not  arifen  a  man  qualified  to 
take  advantage  of  the  incident.  Martin  Luther,  an 
Auftin  friar,  profeiTor  in  the  univerfity  of  Wittem- 
berg,  refenting  the  affront  put  upon  his  order,  began 
to  preach  againft  thefe  abufes  in  the  fale  of  indul- 
gences :  and  being  naturally  of  a  fiery  temper,  and 
provoked  by  oppofition,  he  proceeded  even  to  decry 
indulgences  themfelves ;  and  was  thence  carried, 
by  the  heat  of  difpute,  to  queftion  the  authority  of 
the  pope,  from  which  his  adverfaries  derived  their 
chief  arguments  againft  him '.  Still  as  he  enlarged 
his  reading,  in  order  to  fupport  thefe  tenets,  he  dif- 
covered  fome  new  abufe  or  error  in  the  church  of 
Rome  ;  and  finding  his  opinions  greedily  hearkened 
to,  he  promulgated  them  by  writing,  difcourfe, 
fermon,  conference  ;  and  daily  increafed  the  number 
of  his  difciples.  All  Saxony,  all  Germany,  all  Eu- 
rope, were  in  a  very  little  time  filled  with  the  voice 
of  this  daring  innovator  ;  and  men,  roufed  from 
that  lethargy  in  which  they  had  fo  long  fleeped,  be- 
gan to  call  in  queftion  the  moft  ancient  and  moft  re- 
ceived opinions.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  favourable 
to  Luther's  doftrine,  protected  him  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  papal  jurifdidion  :  The  republic  of  Zuric 
even  reformed  their  church  according  to  the  new 
model :  Many  fovereigns  of  the  empire,  and  the 
Imperial  diet  itfelf,  fliowed  a  favourable  difpofition 
towards  it :  And  Luther,  a  man  naturally  inflexible, 
vehement,  opinionative,  was  become  incapable, 
either  from  promifes  of  advancement  or  terrors  of 
feverity,  to  relinquifti  a  fe6t  of  which  he  was  himfelf 
the  founder,  and  which  brought  him  a  glory  fuperior 
to  all  others,  the  glory  of  didating  the  religious  faith 
and  principles  of  multitudes. 

\  Father  Paul,  Sleidan. 
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CHAP.  The  rumour  of  thefe  innovations  foon  reachea 
j,^,,^.,^^,.^  England  ;  and  as  there  ftill  fubfiilcd  in  that  kingdoni 
1521.  i^rreat  remains  of  the  Lollards,  whofe  principles  re- 
fembled  thofe  of  Luther,  the  new  doctrines  iecretly 
gained  many  partifans  among  the  laity  of  all  ranks 
and  denominations.  But  Henry  had  been  educated 
in  a  ftricl  attachment  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  he 
bore  a  particular  prejudice  againft  Luther,  who  in 
his  writings  fpoke  with  contempt  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
the  king's  favourite  author :  He  oppofed  himfelf, 
therefore,  to  the  progrefs  of  the  Lutheran  tenets,  by 
all  the  influence  which  his  extenfive  and  almoft  abfo- 
lute  authority  conferred  upon  him  :  He  even  under- 
took to  combat  them  with  weapons  not  ufually  em- 
ployed by  monarchs,  efpecially  thofe  in  the  flower  of 
their  age  and  force  of  their  paflions.  He  wrote  a 
book  in  Latin  againft  the  principles  of  Luther  ;  a 
performance  which,  if  allowance  be  made  for  the 
fubjecl  and  the  age,  does  no  difcredit  to  his  capacity. 
He  fent  a  copy  of  it  to  Leo,  who  received  fo  mag- 
nificent a  prefent  with  great  teilimony  of  regard  ;  and 
Henry  re-  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  defender  of  the  faith  ; 
ceives  the  ^^  appellation  fail  retained  by  the  Idngs  of  England, 
defender  Luther,  who  was  \Yi  the  heat  of  controverfy,  foon 
of  the  publifhed  an  anfwer  to  Henry  ;  and,  without  regard 
to  the  dignity  of  his  antagonift,  treated  him  with  all 
the  acrimony  of  ftyle  to  which  in  the  courfe  of  his 
polemics  he  had  fo  long  been  accuftomed.  The 
king  by  this  ill  ufage  was  iiill  more  prejudiced  againft 
the  new  doftrines  j  but  the  public,  who  naturally  fa- 
vour the  weaker  pajty,  v/ere  inclined  to  attribute  to 
Luther  the  viftory  in  the  difpute  ".  And  as  the  con- 
troverfy became  more  iiluftrious  by  Henry's  entering 
the  lifts,  it  drew  ftill  more  the  attention  of  mankind  ; 
and  the  Lutheran  doclrine  daily  acquired  new  con- 
verts m  every  part  of  Europe. 

^  Father  Paul,  lib.  i. 

The 
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The  quick  and  furpnfmg  progrefs  of  this  bold  ^^-'f^/' 
fe6t,  may  juflly  in  part  be  aicribed  to  the  late  inven-  ,     _^'  ^ 
tion  of  printing,  and  revival  of  learning.    Not  that      1521. 
rcafon  bore  any  confiderable  fhare  m  opemno;  men's  ^^'■''^--  ^^ 
eyes  ^'ilh.  regard  to  the  impodures  of  the  Romilli  aieis  of 
church:  For  of  all  branches  of  literature,  philofophy  therefor- 
had,  as  yet,  and  till  long  afterwards,  made  the  mod  '"^'^°"* 
inconfiderable  progrefs  ;  neither  is  there  any  inftance 
that  argument  has  ever  been  able  to  free  the  people 
from  that  enormous  load  of  abfurdity  with  which 
fuperfliiion   has  every  where  overwhelmed    them : 
Not  to  mention,  that  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Lu- 
theran doctrine,  and  the  violence  v/ith  which  it  was 
embraced,  prove  fufficiently  that  it  owed  not  its  fuc- 
c-efs  to  reafon  and  reflection.      The  art  of  priiitnig 
.and  the  revival  of  learning  forwarded  its  progrefs  in 
another  manner.     By  means  of  that  art  the  books 
of  Luther  and  hisfeftaries,  full  of  vehemence,  decla- 
mation,   and    a  rude   eloquence,  were  propagated 
more  quickly,  and  in  greater  numbers.     The  minds 
of  men,  fomewhat  awakened  from  a  profound  fleep 
of  fo  many  centuries,  were  prepared  for  every  no- 
velty, and  fcrupled  iefs  to  tread  in  any  unafual  path 
which  was  opened  to  them.     And  as  copies  of  the 
fcriptures   and    other    ancient    monuments    of  the 
Chriftian  faith   became  more  common,    men  per- 
ceived the  innovations  which  were  introduced  after 
the  firll  centuries ;  and  though  argument  and  rea- 
foning  could  not  give  conviction,  an  hiitorical  fact, 
well  fupported,  was  able  to  make  impreffion  on  their 
underftandings.     Many  of  the  powers,  indeed,  af- 
fumed  by  the  church  of  Rome,  were  very  ancient, 
and  were  prior  to  almoft  every  political  government 
eftabliihed  in  Europe  :  But  as  the  ecclefiaflics  would 
not  agree  to  polTefs  their  privileges  as  matters  of 
civil  right,  which  time  might  render  valid,  but  ap- 
pealed ftil'l  to  a  divine  origin,  men  were  tempted  iq 
Jock  into  theu'  primitiye  charter  ^  and  they  could. 
D  3  without 
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^  ^  ^^'  without  much  difficulty,  perceive  its  defecl  in  truth 
\_^.^^—,ij  and  authenticity. 
1521.  In  order  to  beflow  on  this  topic  the  greater  influ- 

ence, Luther  and  his  followers,  not  fatisfied  with 
oppofmg    the    precended    divinity    of  the    Romifh 
church,  and  difplaying  the  temporal  inconveniencies 
of  that  eftabliflimxent,  carried  matters  much  farther, 
and  treated  the  religion  of  their  anceftors  as  abo- 
minable, deteftable,  damnable ;    foretold  by  facred 
writ  itfelf  as  the  fource  of  all  v/ickednefs  and  pollu- 
tion.    They  denominated  the  pope  antichrifl,  called 
his   communion    the  fcarlet   whore,    and    gave    to 
Rome  the  appellation  of  Babylon  ;  expreffions  which 
however  applied,  were  to  be  found  in  fcripture,  and 
which  were  better  calculated  to  operate  on  the  mul- 
titude than  the  mod  folid  arguments.     Excited  by 
contefl  and  perfecution  on  the  one  hand,   by  fuccefs 
and  applaufe  on  the  other,  many  of  the  reformers 
carried  to  the  greateil  extremity  their  oppofition  to 
the  church  of  Rome ;  and  in  contradiclion  to   the 
multiplied  fuperftitions  with  which  that  communion 
was   loaded,  they  adopted   an  enthufiaPtic  drain  of 
devotion,  v/hich  admitted  of  no  obfervances,  rites, 
or  ceremonies,  but  placed  all  merit  in  a  myfterious 
fpecies   of  faith,    inv/ard   vifion,    rapture,   and   ex- 
flafy.     The   new  feclaries,  feized  with   this   fpirit, 
were  indefatigable  in  the  propagation  of  their  doc- 
trine, and  fet  at  defiance  all  the  anathemas  and  pu- 
niihments  with  which  the  Roman  pontill^  endeavour- 
ed to  overwhelm  them. 

That  the  civil  power,  however,  might  afford 
them  protection  .againft  the  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiftion^ 
the  Lutherans  advanced  doctrines  favourable  in  feme 
refpeft  to  the  temporal  authority  of  fovereigns. 
They  inveighed  againil  the  abufes  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  with  which  men  were  at  that  time  generally 
difcontented  ;  and  they  exhorted  princes  to  reinftate 
themfelves  in  thofe  powers  of  which  the  encroaching 

fpiri^ 
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fpirit  of  the  ecclefiaftlcs,  efpeclally  of  the  foverelgn^ 
pontiif,  had  fo  long  bereaved  them.  They  con- 
demned celibacy  and  monadic  vows,  and  thereby  is^i 
opended  the  doors  of  the  convents  to  thofe  who  were 
either  tired  of  the  obedience  and  challity,  or  dif-  ■ 
gulled  v/ith  the  Hcence  in  which  they  had  hitherto 
lived."  They  blamed  the  exceilive  riches,  the  idle- 
nefs,  the  libertinifm  of  the  clergy  ;  and  pointed  out 
their  treafures  and  revenues  as  iawR-J  fpoil  to  the 
firil  invader.  And  as  the  ecclefiailics  had  hitherto 
conduced  a  w^illing  and  a,  llupid  audience,  and  were 
totally  unacquainted  with  controverfy,  mAich  more 
with  every  fpecies  of  true  literature,  they  were  un- 
able to  defend  themfelves  againll  men  armed  with 
authorities,  quotations,  and  popular  topics,  and 
qualified  to  triumph  in  every  altercation  or  debate. 
Such  were  the  advantages  with  which  the  reformers 
began  their  attack  on  the  Romifli  hierarchy  ;  and 
fuch  were  the  caufes  of  their  rapid  and  aflonilhinc; 
fuccefs. 

Leo  X.  whofe  ovcrfights  and  too  fuplne  trull  in  iftDe 
the   profound  ignorance  of  the  people,  had  given 
rife  to  this  feci,  but  vrhofe  found  judgment,  modera- 
tion, and  temper,  were  well  qualiiied  to  retard  its 
progrefs,  died  in  the  flower  of  his' age,  a  li-   e  after 
he  received  the  Idng's  book  againfl  Luther  ;  and  he 
■  was   fucceeded    in   the    papal   chair    by   Adrian,    a 
Fleming,    who   had   been    tutor   to    the   emperor 
Charles.     This   man  was  fitted  to  gain  on  the  re- 
formers by  the  integrity,  candour,   and   fimpiicity 
of  manners  which  dillinguillied  his  char  after ;  but 
fo  violent  were  their  prejudices  againft  the  church, 
he  rather  hurt  the  caufe  by  his  imprudent  ex^rcife  of 
thofe  virtues.       He   frankly   confeffed,    that   many 
abominable    and   deteflable   practices    prevailed     in 
the  court  of  Rome  ;   and  by  this  fmcere  avowal  he 
gave  occafion  of  much  triumph  to  the  Lutherans. 
This  pontiff  alfo,  whofe  penetration  was  not  equal 
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CHAP.  |o  his  good  intentions,  was   feduced   to   concur   m 
^  that  league  which  Charles  and  Henry  had  formed 

3j2i.      againfl  France " ;    and   he  thereby  augmented   the 
fcandal  occafioned  by  the  practice  of  fo  many  pre- 
ceding  popes,  who   ftill  made  their  fpiritual  arms 
fubfervieiit  to  political  purpofes. 
3i22.  "-f  jTE   emperor,  who   knew  that  Wolfey  had   re- 

ceived a  difappointment  in  his  ambitious  hopes  by 
the  eleclion  of  Adrian,  and  who  dreaded  the  refent- 
ment  of  that  haughty  minifler,  was  foiicitous  to  re- 
pair the  breach  made  in  their  friendfhip   by  this  in- 
zCihMay.  ^ident.     He  paid  another  vifit  to    England;    and 
befides  flattering  the  vanity  of  the  king  and  the  car- 
dinal, he  renewed  to  Wolfey  all  the  promifes  which 
he  hcfd  made  him.,  of  feconding  his  pretenfions  to 
the  papal  throne.      Wolfey,  fenfible  that  Adrian's 
great  age  and  infirmities  promifed  a  fpeedy  vacancy, 
diffembled  his  refentment,  and  was  willing  to  hope 
for  a  more  profperous  iffue  to   the  next   eleclion. 
The  emperor  renewed  the  treaty  made  at  Bruges, 
to  which  fome  articles  were  added  ;  and  he  agreed 
to  indemnify  both  the  king  and  V/olfey  for  the  re- 
venue which   they   fliould    lofe  by  a   breach   with 
France.     The  more  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  Flenry 
and  the  Englifh  nation,  he  gave  to  Surrey,  admiral 
()f  England,  a  commiifion  for  being  admiral  of  his 
dominions  ;  and  he  himfelf  was  inflalled  knight   of 
the  garter  at  London.     After  a  flay  of  fix  weeks  in 
England,  he  embarked  at  Southampton,  and  in  ten 
days  arrived  in  Spain,  where  he  foon  pacified  the 
tumults  which  had  arifen  in  his  abfence  °. 
War  with        The  king  declared  war  againfl  France  ;  and  this 
Fiaiice.       meafure  was  founded  on  fo  httle  reafon,  that  he 
could   allege  nothmg  as  a  ground  of  quarrel,  but 
Francis's  refufal   to   fubmit  to  his  arbitration,  and 
his   lending   Albany  into   Scotland.     This  lafl  ftep 

"  Guicciaidini,  lib.  14..-.  «  Pclrus  de  Angleriiij  epilt.  765- 

had 
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Kiad  not  been  taken  by  the  French  king,  till  he  was  ^  H  A  p. 

quite  affured  of  Henry's  refolution  to  attack  him.  , ^^^ 

Surrey  landed  fonie  troops  at  Cherbourg  in  Nor-  i5z«. 
mandy ;  and  after  laying  wafte  the  country,  he 
failed  to  Morlalx,  a  rich  town  in  Britamiy,  which 
he  took  and  plundered.  The  Engiifh  merchants 
had  great  property  in  that  place,  which  was  no  more 
fpared  by  the  foldiers  than  the  goods  of  the  French. 
Surrey  then  left  the  charge  of  the  fleet  to  tiie  vice- 
admiral  ;  and  failed  to  Calais,  where  he  took  the 
command  of  the  Engiifh  army  deflined  for  the  in- 
vafion  of  France.  This  army,  when  joined  by  forces 
from  the  Low  Countries,  under  the  command  of  the 
count  de  Burenj  amounted  in  the  whole  to  18,000 
men. 

The  French  had  made  it  a  maxim  in  almofl  all  invafion 
their  wars  with  the  Engiifh  fmce  the  reign  of  "^^fsnce. 
Charles  V.  never  without  great  neceflity  to  hazard  a 
general  engagement  ;  and  the  duke  of  Vendome, 
who  commanded  the  French  army,  now  embraced 
this  wife  policy.  He  fupplied  the  towns  mofl  ex- 
pofed,  efpecially  Boulogne,  Montreuil,  Teroiienne, 
Hedin,  with  flrong  garrifons  and  plenty  of  provi- 
fions :  He  himfelf  took  pof}  at  Abbeville,  with  fome 
Swifs  and  French  infantry,  and  a  body  of  cavalry : 
The  count  of  Guife  encamped  under  Montreuil  with 
■fix  thoufand  men.  Thefe  two  bodies  were  in  a  fitu- 
ation  to  join  upon  occafion ;  to  throw  fupply  into 
any  town  that  was  threatened ;  and  to  harafs  the 
Englifli  in  every  movement.  Surrey,  who  was  not 
provided  with  magazines,  firfl  divided  his  troops 
for  the  convenience  of  fubfifling  them  ;  but  finding 
that  his  quarters  were  every  moment  beaten  up  by 
the  aftivity  of  the  French  generals,  he  drew  together 
his  forces,  and  laid  fiege  to  Hedin.  But  neither  did 
he  fucceed  in  this  enterprife.  The  garrifon  made 
vigorous  fallies  upon  his  army  :  The  French  forces 
aflaulted  him  from  without :  Great  rains  fell :  Fa-. 
tigue  and  bad  weather  threw  the  foldiers  into  dyfen- 

teries : 
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CHAP,  teries :  And  Surrey  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege, 

^^1^-    and  put  his  troops  into  winter-quarters  about  the 

1522.     end  of  Odober.     His  rear  guard  was  attacked  at 

Pas  in  Artois,  and  five  or  fix  hundred  men  were  cut 

oiF;  nor  could  all  his  efforts  make  him  mafter  of 

one  place  within  the  French  frontier. 

The  allies  were  more  fuccefsful  in  Italy.  Lautrec, 
who  commanded  the  French,  loft  a  great  battle  at 
Bicocca  near  Milan ;  and  was  obliged  to  retire  with 
the  remains  of  his  army.  This  misfortune,  which 
proceeded  from  Francis's  negligence  in  not  fupply- 
ing  Lautrec  with  money  *",  was  followed  by  the  lofs 
of  Genoa.  The  caftle  of  Cremona  was  the  fole  for- 
trefs  in  Italy  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
French. 

Europe  was  now  in  fuch  a  iituation,  and  fo  con- 
nected by  different  alliances  and  interefts,  that  it 
was  almofl  impolTible  for  v/ar  to  be  kindled  in  one 
part  and  not  diffufe  itfelf  throughout  the  whole  : 
But  of  all  the  leagues  among  kingdoms,  the  clofeft 
was  that  which  had  fo  long  fubfifted  between  France 
and  Scotland  ;  and  the  Engiifh,  while  at  war  with 
the  former  nation,  could  not  hope  to  remain  long 
unmolefted  on  the  northern  frontier.     No  fooner 
Warwjth  had  Albany  arrived  in  Scotland,  than  he  took  mea- 
Scotland.    f^-eg  for  kindling  a  war  with  England  ;  and  hefum- 
moned  the  whole  force  of  the  kingdom  to  meet  in 
the  fields  of  Rofline''.     He  thence  conduced  the 
army  fouthwards  into  Annandale ;  and  prepared  to 
pafs  the  borders  at  Soiway-Frith.     But  many  of  the 
nobility  were  difgufted  with  the  regent's  adminiflra- 
tion :  and  obferving  that  his  connexions  with  Scot- 
land were  feeble  in  comparifon  of  thofe  which  he 
maintained  with  France,  they  murmured  that,  for 
the  fake  of  foreign  interefts,  their  peace  fliould  fo 
often  be  difturbed,  and  war  during  their  king's  mi*- 

P  Gu'cciardinJ,  lib.  14. 

1  Buchanan,  lib.  14-     Drummonu,  PItfcottle. 
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nority  be  wantonly  entered  into  with  a  neighbouring  chap. 
nation,  fo  much  fuperior  in  force  and  riches.     The    '^"^^^"• 
Gordons,  in  particular,  refufed  to  advance  any  far-      j^^z. 
ther ;  and  Albany,  obferving  a  general  difcontent  to 
prevail,  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  truce  with  lord 
Dacres,  warden  of  the  Englifh  weft  marches.    Soon 
after  he  departed  for  France ;  and  left  the  oppofite 
faftion  iliould  gather  force  in  his  abfence,  he  fent 
thither  before  him  the  earl  of  Angus,  hufband  to  the 
queen-dowager. 

Next  year  Henry,  that  he  might  take  advantage  1523. 
of  the  regent's  abfence,  marched  an  army  into  Scot- 
land under  the  command  of  Surrey,  who  ravaged 
the  Merfe  and  Teviotdale  without  oppofition,  and 
burned  the  town  of  Jedburgh.  The  Scots  had  nei- 
ther king  nor  regent  to  conduft  them :  The  two 
Humes  had  been  put  to  death  :  Angus  was  in  a 
manner  baniftied :  No  nobleman  of  vigour  or  au- 
thority remained,  who  was  qualified  to  alFume  the 
government :  And  the  Englifli  monarch,  who  knev/ 
the  diftreifed  fituation  of  the  country,  determined  to 
pufti  them  to  extremity,  in  hopes  of  engaging  them, 
by  the  fenfe  of  their  prefent  weaknefs,  to  make  a 
folemn  renunciation  of  the  French  alliance,  and  to 
embrace  that  of  England "".  He  even  gave  them 
hopes  of  contrading  a  marriage  between  the  lady 
Mary,    heirefs  of  England,    and  their   young  mo-  v 

narch  ;  an  expedient  which  would  for  ever  unite  the 
two  kingdoms  ^ :  And  the  queen-dowager,  with  her 
whole  party,  recommended  every  where  the  advan- 
tages of  this  alliance,  and  of  a  confederacy  with 
Henry.  They  faid  that  the  intereft  of  Scotland  had 
too  long  been  facrificed  to  thole  of  the  French  na-  ' 
tion,  who,  whenever  they  found  themfelves  reduced 
to  difficulties,  called  for  the  afliftance  of  their  allies ; 


>■  Buchannn,  lih.  14,     Herbert. 
'  Le  Grand,  vol.  iii.  p.  39, 
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CHAP,  ij^t  were  ready  to  abandon  them  as  foon  as  they 
6-— ,,-1^  found  their  advantage  in  making  peace  with  Engr 
3523,  land  :  That  where  a  fmali  (late  entered  into  fo  clofe 
a  confederacy  with  a  greater,  it  mufl  always  expeft 
this  treatment,  as  a  confequence  of  the  unequal  alli- 
ance ;  but  there  were  peculiar  circumftances  in  the 
fituation  of  the  kingdoms  which  in  the  prefent  cafe 
rendered  it  inevitable  :  That  France  was  fo  dillant 
and  fo  divided  from  them  by  fea,  that  fhe  fcarcely 
could  by  any  means,  and  never  could  in  time,  fend 
foccours  to  the  Scots,  fuflicient  to  protect  them 
againfl  ravages  from  the  neighbouring  kingdom  : 
That  nature  had  in  a  manner  formed  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  Britiili  nations ;  having  inelofed  them 
in  the  fame  ifland  ;  given  them  the  fame  manners, 
language,  laws,  and  form  of  government ;  and  pre- 
pared every  thing  for  an  intimate  union  between 
them  :  And  that  if  national  antipathies  w^ere  abo- 
lifhed,  which  would  foon  be  the  eifeft  of  peace,  thefe 
two  kingdoms,  fecured  by  the  ocean  and  by  their 
domeilic  force,  could  fet  at  defiance  ail  foreign  ene^ 
mies,  and  remain  for  ever  fafe  and  unmoleiledc 

The  partifans  of  the  French  alliance,  on  the  ether 
hand,  faid,  that  the  very  reafons  which  were  urged 
in  favour  of  a  league  with  England,  the  vicinity  of 
the  kingdom  and  its  fuperior  force,  were  the  real 
caufes  why  a  fmcere  and  durable  confederacy  could 
never  be  form^ed  with  that  hoftile  nation  :  That 
among  neighbouring  dates  occafions  of  quarrel  were 
frequent ;  and  the  more  powerful  would  be  fure  to 
feize  every  frivolous  pretence  for  oppreihng  the 
weaker,  and  reducing  it  to  iubjeOJon  :  That  as  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  France  and  England  had 
kindled  a  war  almoft  perpetual  between  them,  it 
was  the  intereft  of  the  Scots,  if  they  wilhed  to 
maintain  their  independence,  to  preferve  their  league 
with  the  formei  kingdom,  v^^hich  balanced  the  force 
.of  the  latter  :  That  if  they  defer  ted  that  old  and  falu^ 
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tary  alliance  on  which  their  importance  in  Europe  chap. 
chiefly  depended,  their  ancient  enemies,  ftimulated  ^  1^    " 
both  by  intereil  and  by  paiTion,  would  foon  invade      1523 
them  with  fuperior  force,  and  bereave  them  of  ail 
their  liberties  :  Or  if  they  delayed  the  attack,  the  in- 
fidious  peace,  by  making  the  Scots  forget  the  ufe  of 
arms,  would  only  prepare  the  way  for  a  ilavery  more 
■certain  and  more  irretrievable  '- 

The  arguments  employed  by  the  French  party, 
being  feconded  by  the  natural  prejudices  of  the 
people,  feemed  moll  prevalent :  And  when  the  re- 
gent himfeif,  who  had  been  long  detained  beyond 
his  appointed  time  by  the  danger  from  the  Enghili 
Beet,  at  laft  appeared  among  them,  he  was  able  to 
throw  the  balance  entirely  on  that  fide.  By  authority 
of  the  convention  of  ftates  he,  affembled  an  army, 
with  a  view  of  avenging  the  ravages  committed  by 
the  Engliih  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  ;    and  * 

he  led  them  foutlnvards  towards  the  borders.  But 
when  they  were  paffing  the  l\veed  at  the  bridge  of 
Melrofs,  the  Englifii  party  raifed  again  fuch  oppo- 
iition,  that  Albany  thought  proper  to  make  a  retreat.  ' 
He  marched  downwards  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed,  keeping  that  river  on  his  right ;  and  fixed 
his  camp  oppofite  to  Werk-caflle,  which  Surrey  had 
lately  repaired.  He  fent  over  fome  troops  to  befiege 
this  fortrefs,  who  made  a  breach  in  it,  and  ftormed 
fome  of  the  outworks :  But  the  regent,  hearing  of 
the  approach  of  an  Engiiih  army,  and  difcouraged 
by  the  advanced  feafon,  thought  proper  to  dilband 
his  forces,  and  retire  to  Edinburgh.  Soon  after  he 
xventover  to  France,  and  never  again  returned  to 
Scotland.  The  Scottifh  nation,  agitated  by  their 
domeitic  fa«Stions,  w^ere  not  dur;ng  feveral  years  in  a  ■ 
condition  to  give  any  more  diflurbance  to  England ; 
and  Henry  had  full  leifure  to  profecute  his  defigns: 
on  the  continent. 

«  Buchanan,  lib.  14.. 

14  Th£ 
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Tfie  reafon  why  the  war  againfl  France  proceeded 
fo  {lowly  on  the  part  of  England,  was  the  want  of 
money.  AH  the  treafures  of  Henry  VII.  were  long 
ago  dnTipated  ;  the  king's  habits  of  expence  (till  re- 
mained, and  his  revenues  were  unequal  even  to  the 
ordinary  charge  of  government,  much  more  to  his 
mihtary  enterprifes.  He  had  laft  year  caufed  a  ge- 
neral furvey  to  be  made  of  the  kingdom ;  the  num- 
bers of  men,  their  years,  profeflion,  flock,  revenue' ; 
and  expreiied  great  fatisfadion  on  finding  the  na- 
tion fo  opulent.  He  then  iifued  privy  feals  to  the 
moft  w^ealthy,  demanding  loans  of  particular  fums : 
This  act  of  power,  though  fomewhat  irregular  and 
tyrannical,  had  been  formerly  pradifed  by  kings  of 
England ;  and  the  people  were  now  familiarifed  to  it. 
But  Henry  this  year  carried  his  authority  much  far- 
ther. He  publiflied  an  edift  for  a  general  tax  upon 
his  fubjecls,  which  he  ftill  called  a  loan  ;  and  he  le- 
vied live  ihillings  in  the  pound  upon  the  clergy,  tvv'O 
lliillings  upon  the  laity.  This  pretended  loan,  as 
beinp"  more  regular,  was  really  more  dangerous  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people;  and  was  a  precedent 
for  the  king's  inipoiing  taxes  without  confent  of 
parliament. 
15th  April  Henry  foon  after  funmioned  a  parliament,  to- 
Apr.iha-  getj-^ej-  -^vith  a  convocation;  and  found  neither  of 
-  them  in  a  difpofition  to  com.plain  of  the  infringe- 
ment of  their  privileges.  It  was  only  doubted  how 
far  they  would  carry  their  hberality  to  the  king, 
Wolfey,  who  had  undertaken  the  management  of 
the  affairs,  began  with  the  convocation,  in  hopes  that 
their  example  would  influence  the  parhament  to  grant 
a  large  fupply.  He  demanded  a  moiety  of  the  eccle- 
fiaflical  revenues  to  be  levied  in  five  years,  or  two 
ihillings  in  the  pound  during  that  time ;  and  though 
he  met  with  oppohtion,  he  reprimanded  the  refrac- 
tpry  members  in  fuch  fevcre  terms,  that  his  requeft 

'  Heibcit.     Stowe,  p.514. 
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was  at  lafl  complied  with.  The  cardinal  afterguards,  chap. 
attended  by  feveral  of  the  nobility  and  prelates,  came  c— ^--^ 
to  the  houfe  of  commons ;  and  in  a  long  and  clabo-  1523. 
rate  fpeech  laid  before  them  the  pubHc  neceffities, 
the  danger  of  an  invafion  from  Scotland,  the  affronts 
received  from  France,  the  league  in  which  the  king 
was  engaged  with  the  pope  and  the  emperor ;  and 
he  demanded  a  grant  of  800,000  pounds,  divided 
into  four  yearly  payments ;  a  fum  computed,  from 
the  late  furvey  or  valuation,  to  be  equal  to  four  {hil- 
lings in  the  pound  of  one  year's  revenue,  or  one 
fhilling  in  the  pound  yearly,  according  to  the  divi- 
fion  propofed ''.  So  large  a  grant  was  unufual  from 
the  commons ;  and  though  the  cardinal's  demand 
.was  feconded  by  fir  Thomas  More  the  fpeaker,  and 
feveral  other  members  attached  to  the  court,  the 
houfe  could  not  be  prevailed  with  to  comply "". 
They  only  voted  two  ihillings  in  the  pound  on  all 
who  enjoyed  twenty  pounds  a  year  and  upwards;  one 
fhiUing  on  all  who  pofleffed  between  twenty  pounds 
and  forty  llnllings  a  year  j  and  on  the  other  fubjefts 
above  fixteen  years  of  age,  a  groat  a-head.  This 
lafl  fum  was  divided  into  two  yearly  payments;  the 
former  into  four ;  and  was  not,  therefore,  at  the 
utmoit  above  fixpence  in  the  pound.  The  grant 
of  the^commons  was  but  the  moiety  of  the  fum  de- 
manded ;  and  the  cardinal,  therefore,  much  morti- 
fied with  the  difappointment,  came  again  to  the 
houfe,  and  defired  to  reaibn  with  fuch  as  refufed  to 
comply  with  the  king's  requeft.  He  was  told  that 
it  was  a  rule  of  the  houfe  never  to  reafon  but  among 
themfelves ;  and  his  defire  wfas  rejedled.  The  com- 
mons, however,  enlarg-ed  a  little  their  former  grant, 
and  voted  an  impofition  of  three  [hillings  in  the 

"  This  furvey  or  valuation  is  liable  to  much  fufpicion,  as  fixingthe 
rents  a  great  deal  too  high  ;  unief's  the  fiim  comprehend  the  revenues 
of  all  kinds,  indulhy  as  wcli  ns  lai'd  and  money. 

^  Herhsrt.  Stowe,  p.  518.  Parliamentary  ilillory.  Strype,  vol.  j. 
p.  49,  so. 
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*-  J^,  ^  ^'  pound  on  all  pofleiTed  of  fifty  pounds  a-year  arid  up"^ 
(^______^j  wards ".      I'he  proceedings  of  this  houfe  of  com- 

1523^  mons  evidently  difcover  the  humour  of  the  times  t 
They  were  extremely  tenacious  of  their  money,  and 
refufed  a  demand  of  the  crown,  which  was  far  from 
being  unreafonable  ;  but  they  allowed  an  encroach- 
ment on  national  privileges  to  pafs  uncenfured, 
though  its  direft  tendency  was  to  fubvert  entirely 
the  Hberties  of  the  people.  The  king  was  fo  diifa- 
tisfied  wdth  this  faving  difpofition  of  the  commons, 
that  as  he  had  not  called  a  parliament  during  (even 
years  before,  he  allowed  feven  more  to  elapfe  be- 
fore he  fummoned  another:  And  on  pretence  of 
neceffity  he  levied  in  one  year,  from  all  who  were 
w^orth  forty  pounds,  what  the  parhament  had  granted 
him  payable  in  four  years  ^  ;  a  new  invafion  of  na^ 
tional  privileges.  Ihefe  irregularities  were  com- 
monly afcribed  to  the  cardinal's  counfels,  who, 
trufling  to  the  protection  afforded  him  by  his  eccle- 
fiaftical  charader,  w?s  the  lefs  fcrupulous  in  his  en- 
croachments on  the  civil  rights  of  the  nation. 

That  ambitious  prelate  received  this  year  a  new 
difappointment  in  his  al|iiring  views.  The  pope 
Adrian  VI.  died  ;  and  Clement  VII.  of  the  family 
of  Medicis,  was  elefled  in  his  place,  by  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Imperial  party.  Wolfey  could  now 
perceive  the  infnicerity  of  the  emperor,  and  he  con- 
cluded that  that  prince  would  never  fecond  his  pre- 
tenfions  to  the  papal  chair,  ^s  he  highly  refented 
this  injury,  he  began  thenceforth  to  eftrange  himfelf 
from  the  Imperial  court,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  an 
union  between  his  mailer  and  the  French  king. 
Meanwhile  he  concealed  his  difguft ;  and  after  con- 
gratulating the  new  pope  on  his  promotion,  applied 
for  a  continuation  of  the  legatine  powers  which  the 
two  former  popes  had  conferred  upon  him.  Clement 

^  See  note  [B]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
y  Speed.    Hall.     Heibeit, 
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knowing  the  importance  of  gaining  his  friendfhip,  ^^ap. 
granted  him  a  commiffion  for  life ;  and,  by  this  ,  ^'j 
unumal  conceffion,  he  in  a  manner  transferred  to  him  1523. 
the  whole  papal  authority  in  England.  In  fome 
particulars  Wolfey  made  a  good  ufe  of  this  extenfive 
power.  He  eredled  two  colleges,  one  at  Oxford, 
another  at  Ipfwich,  the  place  of  his  nativity  :  He 
fought,  all  over  Europe,  for  learned  men  to  fupply 
the  chairs  of  thefe  colleges  :  And,  in  order  to  bellow 
endowments  on  them,  he  fuppreifed  fome  fmaller 
monafteries,  and  diftributed  the  monks  into  other 
convents.  The  execution  of  this  projeft  became  the 
lefs  difficult  for  him,  becaufe  the  Romifh  church 
began  to  perceive  that  fhe  overabounded  in  monks, 
and  that  fhe  wanted  fome  fupply  of  learning,  in  order 
to  oppofe  the  inquifitive,  or  rather  difputative  hu- 
mour of  the  reformers. 

The  confederacy  againft  France  feemed  more 
formidable  than  ever  on  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign^. Adrian,  before  his  death,  had  renewed 
the  league  with  Charles  and  Henry.  The  Venetians 
had  been  induced  to  defert  the  French  alliance,  and 
to  form  engagements  for  fecuring  Francis  Sforza, 
brother  to  Maximilian,  in  polfeffion  of  the  Milanefe. 
The  Florentines,  the  dukes  of  Ferrara  and  Mantua, 
and  all  the  powers  of  Italy,  combined  in  the  fame 
meafure.  The  emperor,  in  perfon,  menaced  France 
with  a  powerful  invafion  on  the  fide  of  Guienne  : 
The  forces  of  England  and  the  Netherlands  hovered 
over  Picardy  :  A  numerous  body  of  Germans  were 
preparing  to  ravage  Burgundy :  But  all  thefe  perils 
from  foreign  enemies  were  lefs  threatening  than  a 
domeflic  confpiracy  which  had  been  formed,  and 
which  was  now  come  to  full  maturity,  againlt  the 
French  monarch. 

Charles  duke  of  Bourbon,  conftable  of  France,, 
was  a  prince  of  the  moil  fhining  merit ;  and,  befides 

^  Guicciardini,  lib.  14. 

Vol,  IV.  E  diilln. 
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CHAP,  difllnguifhing  himfelf  in  many  military  enterprife§> 
XXIX.  ^^  ^^g  adorned  with  every  accomplifhment  which 
J  52  3.  became  a  perfon  of  his  high  ftation.  His  virtues, 
embeUifhed  with  the  graces  of  youth,  had  made 
fuch  impreffion  on  Louife  of  Savoy,  Francis's  mo- 
ther, that,  without  regard  to  the  inequality  of  their 
years,  (he  made  him  propofals  of  marriage  ;  and, 
meeting  with  a  repulle,  fhe  formed  fchemes  of  un- 
relenting vengeance  againft  him.  She  was  a  woman 
falfe,  deceitful,  vindidive,  malicious  ;  but  unhap- 
pily for  France,  had,  by  her  capacity,  which  was 
confiderable,  acquired  an  abfolute  afcendant  over 
her  fon.  By  her  inftigation  Francis  put  many 
affronts  on  the  conftable,  which  it  was  difficult  for 
a  gallant  fpirit  to  endure  ;  and,  atlaft,  he  permitted 
Louife  to  profecute  a  lawfuit  againfl  him,  by  which, 
on  the  moft  frivolous  pretences,  he  was  deprived  of 
his  ample  poffeffions ;  and  inevitable  ruin  was 
brought  upon  him. 

Bourbon,  provoked  at  all  thefe  indignities,  and 
thinking  that,  if  any  injuries  could  juftify  a  man  in 
rebelling  againft  his  prince  and  country,  he  mufl 
ftand  acquitted,  had  entered  into  a  fecret  correfpond- 
ence  with  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  England  \ 
Francis,  pertinacious  in  his  purpofe  of  recovering 
the  Milanefe,  had  intended  to  lead  his  army  in 
perfon  into  Italy  ;  and  Bourbon,  who  feigned  fick- 
nefs,  in  order  to  have  a  pretence  for  flaying  behind, 
purpofed,  as  foon  as  the  king  fhould  have  paffed  the 
Alps,  to  raife  an  infurreftion  among  his  numerous 
valfals,  by  whom  he  was  extremely  beloved,  and  to 
introduce  foreign  enemies  into  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom.  Francis  got  intimation  of  his  defign ; 
but  as  he  was  not  expeditious  enough  in  fecuring 
fo  dangerous  a  foe,  the  conflable  made  his  efcape '' ; 
and,  entering  into  the  emperor's  fervice,  employed 
all  the   force   of  his   enterprifmg    fpirit,    and   his 

'  Memoires  du  Bellay,  liv,  2.  ^  BelcariuS;  lib.  17. 
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^ireat  talents  for  v/ar,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  native  ^^^^' 
country.  ■    -^-  _j 

The  king  of  England,  defirous  that  Francis  1523. 
Ihould  undertake  his  Italian  expedition,  did  not - 
openly  threaten  Picardy  this  year  with  an  invafion  ; 
and  it  was  late  before  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  who 
commanded  the  Enghfli  forces,  paii'ed  over  to 
Calais.  He  was  attended  by  the  lords  Montacute,  24.111  Aug. 
Herbert,  Ferrars,  Morney,  Sandys,  Berkeley,  Powis, 
and  many  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen ".  The 
Englifh  army,  reinforced  by  fome  troops  drawn  invafion  of 
from  the  garrifon  of  Calais,  amounted  to  about  ^'■'*""' 
12,000  men  ;  and  having  joined  an  equal  number 
of  Flemings  under  the  count  de  Buren,  they  pre- 
pared for  an  invafion  of  France.  The  fiege  of 
Boulogne  was  firfl  propofed ;  but  that  enterprife 
appearing  difficult,  it  was  thought  more  advifable 
to  leave  this  town  behind  them.  The  frontier  of 
Picardy  was  very  ill  provided  with  troops  ;  the  only 
defence  of  that  province  was  the  activity  of  the 
French  officers,  who  infefled  the  allied  army  in  their 
march,  and  threw  garrifons,  with  great  expedition, 
iuto  every  town  which  was  threatened  by  them. 
After  coafting  the  Somme,  and  paffing  Hedin^ 
Montreiiil,  Dourlens,  the  Englilh  and  Flemings 
prefented  themfelves  before  Bray,  a  place  of  fmall 
force,  which  commanded  a  bridge  over  that  river. 
Here  they  were  refolved  to  pafs,  and,  if  poffible,  to 
take  up  winter-quarters  in  France ;  but  Crequi 
threw  himfelf  into  the  town,  and  feemed  refolute  to 
defend  it.  The  allies  attacked  him  with  vigour  and 
fuccefs ;  and  when  he  retreated  over  the  bridge, 
they  purfued  him  lb  hotly,  that  they  allowed  him  not 
time  to  break  it  down,  but  paifed  it  along  with  him, 
and  totally  routed  his  army.  They  next  advanced 
to  Montdidier,  which  they  befieged,  and  took  by 
capitulation.      Meeting  with   no    oppofition,    they 
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^:?xrx*'  P^oc^^^^^i  ^o  ^^^  '■^"^^^  Oife,  within  eleven  leagues 
^  ^    1'  of  Paris,  and  threw  that  city  into  great  confterna- 
1523-      tion  :  till  the  duke  of  Vendome  haftened  with  fome 
forces  to  its  relief.      The  confederates,   afraid  of 
i       being  furrounded,  and  of  being  reduced  to  extre- 
mities during  fo  advanced  a  feafon,  thought  proper 
to  retreat.     Montdidier  was  abandoned :   And  the 
Englifh  and  Flemings,  without  effefting  any  thing, 
retired  into  their  refpeftive  countries. 

France  defended  herfelf  from  the  other  invafions 
with  equal  facility  and  equal  good  fortune.  Twelve 
thoufand  Lanfquenets  broke  into  Burgundy  under 
the  command  of  the  count  of  Furflenberg.  The 
count  of  Guife,  who  defended  that  frontier,  had 
nothing  to  oppofe  to  them  but  fome  militia,  and 
about  nine  hundred  heavy-armed  cavalry.  He 
threw  the  militia  into  the  garrifon-towns  ;  and  with 
his  cavalry  he  kept  the  held,  and  fo  haralfed  the 
Germans,  that  they  were  glad  to  make  their  retreat 
into  Lorraine.  Guife  attacked  them  as  they  pafled 
the  Meufe,  put  them  into  diforder,  and  cut  off  the 
greater  part  of  their  rear. 

The  emperor  made  great  preparations  on  the  fide 
of  Navarre ;  and  though  that  frontier  was  well 
guarded  by  nature,  it  feemed  now  expofed  to  danger 
from  the  powerful  invafion  which  threatened  it. 
Charles  befieged  Fontarabia,  which  a  few  years  be- 
fore had  fallen  into  Francis's  hands ;  and  when  he 
had  drawn  thither  Lautrec,  the  French  general,  he 
of  a  fudden  raifed  the  fiege,  and  fat  down  before 
Bayonne.  Lautrec,  aware  of  that  ftratagem,  made 
a  radden  march,  and  threw  himfelf  into  Bayonne* 
which  he  defended  with  fuch  vigour  and  courage, 
that  the  Spaniards  were  conflrained  to  raife  the 
fiege.  The  emperor  would  have  been  totally  un- 
fortunate on  this  fide,  had  he  not  turned  back  upon 
Fontarabia,  and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  all  his 
generals,  fitten  down  in  the  winter  feaion  before  that 
city,  well  foitified  and  flrongly  garrifoned.      The 
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cowardice  or  mifcondud  of  the  governor  faved  him  ^xxix^' 
from  the  fhame  of  a  new  difappointment.      The  >  — ^-Ij 
place  was  furrendered  in  a  few  days  j  and  the  em-      151s. 
peror,  having  finifhed  this  enterprife,  put  his  troops 
into  winter-quarters. 

So  obflinate  was  Francis  in  profecuting  his  Italian  JJ^g!" 
expedition,  that,  notwithftanding  thefe  numerous 
invafions  with  which  his  kingdom  was  menaced  on 
every  fide,  he  had  determined  to  lead  in  perfon  a 
powerful  army  to  the  conqueft  of  Milan.  The  intel- 
ligence of  Bourbon's  confpiracy  and  efcape  flopped 
him  at  Lyons ;  and,  fearing  fome  infurre(5tion  in  the 
kingdom,  from  the  intrigues  of  a  man  fo  powerful 
and  fo  much  beloved,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  re- 
main in  France,  and  to  fend  forward  his  army  under 
the  command  of  admiral  Bonnivet.  The  dutchy  of 
Milan  had  been  purpofely  left  in  a  condition  fome- 
what  defencelefs,  with  a  view  of  alluring  Francis  to 
attack  it,  and  thereby  facilitating  the  enterprifes  of 
Bourbon ;  and  no  fooner  had  Bonnivet  paffed  the 
Tefin,  than  the  army  of  the  league,  and  even  Profper 
Colonna,  who  commanded  it,  a  prudent  general, 
were  in  the  utmoft  confufion.  It  is  agreed,  that  if 
Bonnivet  had  immediately  advanced  to  Milan,  that 
great  city,  on  which  the  whole  dutchy  depends, 
would  have  opened  its  gates  without  refiflance  :  But 
as  he  wafted  his  time  in  frivolous  enterprifes,  Co- 
lonna had  opportunity  to  reinforce  the  garrifon,  and 
to  put  the  place  in  a  pofture  of  defence.  Bonnivet 
was  now  obliged  to  attempt  reducing  the  city 
by  blockade  and  famine ;  and  he  took  poffeffion  of 
all  the  polls  which  commanded  the  paflages  to  it. 
But  the  army  of  the  league,  meanwhile,  was  not 
unadiive ;  and  they  fo  ftraitened  and  haraifed  the 
quarters  of  the  French,  that  it  feemed  more  likely 
the  latter  fhould  themfelves  perilh  by  famine,  than 
reduce  the  city  to  that  extremity.  Sicknefs  and  'i^*. 
fatigue  and  want  had  wafted  them  to  fuch  a  degree, 
tbi^t  they  were  ready  to  raife  the  blockade  j  and 
?  3  their 
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^JL-^^-  their  only  hopes  confiiled  in  a  great  body  of  Swift, 
1,,^-^-  '  (  which  was  levied  for  the  fervice  of  the  French  king, 
1524,.  and  whofe  arrival  was  every  day  expected.  But 
thefe  mountaineers  no  fooner  came  within  fight  of 
the  French  camp,  than  they  (lopped  from  a  fuddeiv 
caprice  and  refentment ;  and,  inflead  of  joining 
Bonnivet,  they  fent  orders  to  a  great  body  of  their 
countrymen,  who  then  ferved  under  him,  imme- 
diately to  begin  their  march,  and  to  return  home  in 
their  company  ^  After  this  defertion  of  the  Swifs, 
Bonnivet  had  no  other  choice  but  that  of  making  his 
retreat  as  fad  as  poflible  into  France. 

The  French  being  thus  expelled  Italv,  the  pope, 
the  Venetians,  the   Florentines  Vv'ere  fatisfied  with 
the  advantage  obtained  over  them,  and  were  refolved 
to   profecute  their  victory  no    farther.      All   thefe 
'  powers,  efpecially  Clement,  had  entertained  a  violent 

jealoufy  of  the  emperor's  ambition ;  and  their  fuf- 
picions  were  extremely  augmented  when  they  faw 
-  .  him  refufe  the  inveftiture  of  Milan,  a  fief  of  the 
empire,  to  Francis  Sforza,  whofe  title  he  had  ac- 
knowledged, and  whofe  defence  he  had  embraced  ^ 
They  all  concluded  that  he  intended  to  put  himfelf 
in  poiTeffion  of  that  important  dutchy,  and  reduce 
Italy  to  fubjection  :  Clement,  in  particular,  aftuated 
by  this  jealoufy,  proceeded  fo  far  in  oppofition  to. 
the  emperor,  that  he  fent  orders  to  his  nuncio  at 
London,  to  mediate  a  reconciliation  between  France 
and  England.  But  affairs  were  not  yet  fully  ripe  for 
this  change.  Wolfey,  difgulled  with  the  emperor, 
but  ftill  more  aftuated  by  vain-glory,  was  deter- 
mined that  he  himfelf  fhould  have  the  renown  of 
bringing  about  that  great  alteration  ;  and  he  engaged 
the  king  to  rejeft  the  pope's  mediation.'  A  new 
treaty  was  even  concluded  between  Henry  and 
Charles  for  the  invafion  of  France.  Charles  flipu- 
lated  to  fupply  the  duke  of  Bourbon  with  a  powerful 

«  Guicciardini,  lib.  15.     Memoires  du  Bellay,  liv.  z. 
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army,  in  order  to  conquer  Provence  and  Dauphiny  :  ^  H  a  P. 
Henry  agreed    to    pay  him  a   hundred    thoufand  .      ,    if 
crowns  for  the  firft  month ;  after  which,  he  might     1524. 
either  chufe  to    continue  the  fame   monthly  pay- 
ments, or  invade  Picardy  with  a  powerful  army. 
Bourbon  was  to  poffefs  thefe  provinces  with  the  title 
of  king  ;  but  to  hold  them  in  fee  of  Henry  as  king 
of  France.      The  dutchy  of  Burgundy  \vas  to  be 
given  to   Charles :    The   reft  of  the   kingdom  to 
Henry. 

This  chimerical  partition  immediately  failed  of 
execution  in  the  article  which  was  moft  eafily  per- 
formed :  Bourbon  refufed  to  acknowledge  Henry  as 
king  of  France,  His  enterprife,  however,  againft 
Provence  ftill  took  place.  A  numerous  army  of 
Imperialifts  invaded  that  country,  under  his  com- 
mand and  that  of  the  marquis  of  Pefcara.  They 
laid  fiege  to  Marfeilles,  which,  being  weakly  gar- 
rifoned,  they  expected  to  reduce  in  a  httle  time : 
But  the  citizens  defended  themfelves  with  fuch 
valour  and  obilinacy,  that  Bourbon  and  Pefcara, 
who  heard  of  the  French  king's  approach  with  a 
numerous  army,  found  themfelves  under  a  necefTity 
of  railing  the  fiege  ;  and  they  led  their  forces, 
weakened,  baffled,  and  difheartened,  into  Italy. 

Francis  might  now  have  enjoyed,  in  fafety,  the 
glory  of  repulfmg  all  his  enemies,  in  every  attempt 
which  they  had  hitherto  made  for  invading  his 
kingdom :  But,  as  he  received  intelligence  that  the 
king  of  England,  difcouraged  by  his  former  fruit- 
lefs  enterprifes,  and  difgufted  with  the  emperor, 
was  making  no  preparations  for  any  attempt  on 
Picardy,  his  ancient  ardour  feized  him  for  the  con- 
queft  of  Milan ;  and  notwithftanding  the  advanced 
feafon,  he  was  immediately  determined,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  his  wifeft  counfellors,  to  lead  his  army 
into  Italy. 

He  paffed  the  Alps  at  Mount   Cenis,   and  no  The  king 
Iboner  appeared  in  Piedmont  than  he    hrew  the  ?^  France 

^  '■  T-'  11     'nvades 
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SS-ix^*  "^^°^^  Mllanefe  into  confternation.  The  forces  of 
'_■  the  emperor  and  Sforza  retired  to  Lodi ;  and  had 
J554.  Francis  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  purfue  them,  they 
had  abandoned  that  place,  and  had  been  totally  dif- 
perfed  ^  :  But  his  ill  fate  led  him  to  befiege  Pavia, 
a  town  of  confiderable  flrength,  well  garrifoned,  and 
defended  by  Leyva,  one  of  the  braved  officers  in 
the  Spanifh  fervice.  Every  attempt  which  the  French 
king  made  to  gain  this  important  place  proved 
fruitlefs.  He  battered  the  walls,  and  made  breaches  ; 
but,  by  the  vigilance  of  Leyva,  new  intrenchments 
were  inflantly  thrown  up  behind  the  breaches :  He 
attempted  to  divert  the  courfe  of  the  Tefm,  which 
ran  by  one  fide  of  the  city,  and  defended  it ;  but  an 
inundation  of  the  river  deftroyed,  in  one  night,  all 
the  mounds  which  the  foldiers,  during  a  long  time 
and  with  infinite  labour,  had  been  erecting.  Fa- 
tigue, and  the  bad  feafon  (for  it  was  the  depth  of 
1525.  winter),  had  wafted  the  French  army.  The  Im- 
perial generals,  meanwhile,  were  not  unadive. 
Pefcara  and  Lannoy,  viceroy  of  Naples,  affembled 
forces  from  all  quarters.  Bourbon,  having  pawned 
his  jewels,  went  into  Germany,  and  with  the  money, 
aided  by  his  perfonal  intereft,  levied  a  body  of 
twelve  thoufand  Lanfquenets,  with  which  he  joined 
the  Imperialifls.  This  whole  army  advanced  to  raife 
the  fiege  of  Pavia ;  and  the  danger  to  the  French 
became  every  day  more  imminent. 

The  flate  of  Europe  was  fuch,  during  that  age, 
that,  partly  from  want  of  commerce  and  induftry 
every  where,  except  in  Italy  and  the  Low-Countries, 
partly  from  the  extenfive  privileges  ftill  polTefTed  by 
the  people  in  all  the  great  monarchies,  and  their 
frugal  maxims  in  granting  money,  the  revenues  of 
the  princes  were  extremely  narrow,  and  even  the 
fmall  armies  which  they  kept  on  foot  could  not  be 
regularly  paid  by  them.     The  Imperial  forces  com* 
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manded  by  Bourbon,  Pefcara,  and  Lannoy,  ex-  chap. 
ceeded  not  twenty  thoufand  men ;  they  were  the  ,  ^^^^-^ 
only  body  of  troops  maintained  by  the  emperor  (for  1525. 
he  had  not  been  able  to  levy  any  army  for  the  inva- 
fion  of  France,  either  on  the  fide  of  Spain  or  Flan- 
ders). Yet,  fo  poor  was  that  mighty  monarch, 
that  he  could  tranfmit  no  money  for  the  payment  of 
this  army;  and  it  was  chiefly  the  hopes  of  lliaring  the 
plunder  of  the  French  camp  which  had  made  them 
advance,  and  kept  them  to  their  flandards.  Had 
Francis  raifed  the  fiege  before  their  approach,  and 
retired  to  Milan,  they  mufl  immediately  have  dif- 
banded;  and  he  had  obtained  a  complete  viftory 
without  danger  or  bloodfhed.  But  it  was  the  cha- 
radler  of  this  monarch  to  become  obflinate  in  pro- 
portion to  the  difficulties  which  he  encountered  ; 
and  having  once  faid,  that  he  would  take  Pavia  or 
perifh  before  it,  he  was  refolved  rather  to  endure  the 
utmoft  extremities  than  depart  from  this  refolution. 

The   Imperial  generals,   after   cannonading   the  a-vthKeb. 
French  camp  for  feveral  days,  at  lafl  made  a  general  ^^'^.'^  °^ 
affault,  and  broke  into  the  intrenchments.     Leyva  capnvity" 
fallied  from  the  town,  and  increafed  the  confufion  of  Francis, 
among  the  befiegers.     The  Swifs  infantry,  contrary 
to  their  ufual  pradlice,  behaved  in  a  daftardly  man- 
ner, and  deferted  their  pod.    Francis's  forces  were 
put  to  the  rout :    and  he  himfelf,  furrounded  by  his 
enemies,  after  fighting  with  heroic  valour,  and  kill- 
ing feven  men   with   his  own   hand,    was  at   lad 
obliged  to  furrender  himfelf  prifoner.     Almoll  the 
-whole  army,  full  of  nobility  and  brave  officers,  either 
perifhed  by  the  fword,  or  were  drowned  in  the  river. 
The  few  who  efcaped  with  their  lives  fell  into  the 
Jiands  of  the  enemy. 

The  emperor  received  this  news  by  Pennalofa, 
who  paiTed  through  France  by  means  of  a  fafe- 
conduft  granted  him  by  the  captive  king.  The 
ppderaUoji  which  he  difplayed  on  this  occalion,  had 
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CHAP,  it  been  fincere,  would  have  done  him  honour, 
,_2._  \  Infiead  of  rejoicing,  he  expreffed  f}'mpathy  with 
^^ir.  Francis's  ill  fortune,  and  difcovered  his  fenfe  of 
thofe  calmities  to  which  the  greateft  monarchs  are 
expofed  \  He  refufed  the  city  6f  Madrid  permif- 
fion  to  make  any  public  exprefiions  of  triumph  ; 
and  faid  that  he  referved  all  his  exultation  till  he 
ihould  be  able  to  obtain  fome  victory  over  the  in- 
fidels. He  fent  orders  to  his  frontier  garrifons  to 
commit  no  hoftilities  upon  France,  He  fpoke  of 
concluding,  immediately,  a  peace  on  reafonable 
terms.  But  all  this  feeming  moderation  was  only 
hypocrify,  fo  much  the  more  dangerous  as  it  was 
profound.  And  he  was  wholly  occupied  in  forming 
fchemes  how,  from  this  great  incident,  he  might 
draw  the  utmoll  advantage,  and  gratify  that  exor- 
bitant ambition  by  which,  in  all  his  aftions,  he  was 
ever  governed. 

The  fame  Pennalofa,  in  palling  through  France, 
carried  alfo  a  letter  from  Francis  to  his  mother, 
whom  he  had  left  regent,  and  v/ho  then  refided  at 
Lyons.  It  contained  only  thefe  few  words,  Madam^^ 
€.11  is  Iqft^  except  our  hmour.  The  princefs  was 
Uruck  with  the  greatnefs  of  the  calamity.  She  faw 
the  kingdom  without  a  fovereign,  without  an  army,, 
Vs^ithout  generals,  without  money  ;  furrounded  on 
every  fide  by  implacable  and  victorious  enemies: 
And  her  chief  refource,  in  her  prefent  dillrefles, 
were  the  hopes  fhe  entertained  of  peace,  and  even 
of  affiftance  from  the  king  of  England. 

Had  the  king  entered  into  the  war  againft  France 
from  any  concerted  political  views,  it  is  evident 
that  the  victory  of  Favia  and  the  captivity  of 
Francis  w^ere  the  moll  fortunate  incidents  that  could 
have  befallen  him,  and  the  only  ones  that  could 
render  his  fchemes  effeftual.     While  the  war  was 
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carried  on  in  tjie  former  feeble  manner,   without  chap. 
any  decifive  advantage,  he  might  have  been  able        \-'^ 
to  polTefs  himfelf  of  fome  frontier  town,  or  perhaps      1545. 
of  a  fmali  territory,  of  which  he  could  not  have 
kept  pofTeilion  without  expending  much  more  than 
its  value.      By  fome  fignal   calamity  alone,  which 
annihilated  the  power  of  France,  could  he  hope  to 
acquire  the  dominion  of  ponfiderable  provinces,  or 
difmember  that  great  monarchy,  fo  affe^ionate  to 
its  own  government  and  its  own  fovereigns,     But 
as  it  is  probable  that  Henry  had  never  before  car- 
ried his   refie£lions  fo  far,   he   was  ilartled  at  this 
important  event,    and  became  fenfible   of  his    own 
danger,  as  well  as  that  of  all  Europe,  from  the  lofs 
of  a  proper  counterpoife  to  the  power  of  Charles. 
Inftead  of  taking  advantage,  therefore,  of  the  dif-  Henry  cm- 
treffed  condition  of  Franpis,  he  was  determined  to  a[|^ance'^f 
lend  him  affi fiance  in  his  prefent  calamities  ;    and,  France, 
as  the  glory  of  generofity  in  raifmg  a  fallen  enemy, 
concurred  with  his  political  intereft,  he  hefitated  the 
Jefs  in  embracing  thefe  new  meafures. 

Some  difgufls  alfo  had  previouHy  taken  place 
between  Charles  and  Henry,  and  dill  more  between 
Charles  and  VN^olfey  ;  and  that  powerful  minifter 
waited  only  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  reveng- 
ing the  difappointments  which  he  had  met  with. 
The  behaviour  of  Charles,  immediately  after  the  vic- 
tory of  Pavia,  gave  him  occafion  to  revive  the  king's 
jealoufy  and  fufpicions.  The  emperor  fo  ill  fup- 
porited  the  appearance  of  moderation,  which  he  at 
iirfl  aflumed,  that  he  had  already  changed  his  ufual 
ftyle  to  Henry  5  and,  inftead  of  writing  to  him 
with  his  own  hand,  and  fubfcribing  himfelf  your 
affe^lionate  fon  and  coufin  ;  he  ditlated  his  letters  to 
a  fecretary,  and  limply  fufcribed  himfelf  Charles  \ 
Wolfey  alfo  perceived  a  diminution  in  the  carelfes 
^nd  profeffions  with  which  the  emperor's  letters  to 

^  Gulcciardini>  lib.  16. 
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CHAP,  him  were  formerly  loaded  ;    and  this  lafl  impru* 
'        '     dence,  proceeding  from  the  intoxication  of  fuccefs, 
*52j.      was  probably  more  dangerous  to  Charles's  interefls 
than  the  other. 

Henry,  though  immediately  determined  to  em- 
brace new  meafures,  was  careful  to  fave  appearances 
in  the  change ;  and  he  caufed  rejoicings  to  be  every 
where  made  on  account  of  the  victory  of  Pavia  and 
the  captivity  of  Francis.  He  publicly  difmifled  a 
French  envoy,  whom  he  had  formerly  allowed,  not* 
withftanding  the  war,  to  refide  at  London  "^ :  But, 
upon  the  regent  of  France's  fubmiflive  applications 
to  him,  he  again  opened  a  correfpondence  with 
her ;  and,  befides  affuring  her  of  his  friendfliip  and 
protection,  he  exacted  a  promife  that  fhe  never 
would  confent  to  the  difmembering  of  any  province 
from  the  monarchy  for  her  fon's  ranfom.  With  the 
emperor,  however,  he  put  on  the  appearance  of 
vigour  and  enterprife  ;  and  in  order  to  have  a  pre- 
tence for  breaking  v^ith  him,  he  difpatched  Tonflal, 
bifhop  of  London,  to  Madrid,  with  propofals  for  a 
powerful  invafion  of  France.  He  required  that 
Charles  fhould  immediately  enter  Guienne  at  the 
head  of  a  great  army,  in  order  to  put  him  in  pof- 
feffion  of  that  province  :  And  he  demanded  the 
payment  of  large  fums  of  money  which  that 
prince  had  borrowed  from  him  in  his  lafl  vilit  at 
London.  He  knew  that  the  emperor  was  in  no 
condition  of  fulfilling  either  of  thefe  demands  ;  and 
that  he  had  as  little  inclination  to  make  him  mafler 
of  fuch  confiderable  territories  upon  the  frontiers  of 
Spain. 

ToNSTAL,  hkewife,  after  his  arrival  at  Madrid, 
informed  his  mailer  that  Charles,  on  his  part,  urged 
feveral  complaints  againfl  England  ;  and,  in  par^ 
ticular,  was  difpleafed  with  Henry,  becaufe  lall 
year  he  had  neither  continued  his  monthly  payments 

^  Du  Bellay,  liv,  3.    Stov/e^  p.  221,    Baker,  p.  273. 
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to  Bourbon,  nor  invaded  Picardy,  according  to  his  ^_^  ^  ^- 
ftipulations.      Tonftal   added,    that    inftead  of  ex-  .    -/-\f 
prefTing  an   intention   to  efpoufe   Mary  when  Ihe      1525- 
fhould  be  of  age,  the  emperor  had  hearkened  to 
propofals  for  marrying  his  niece  Ifabella,  princefs 
of  Portugal ;    and  that  he  had  entered  into  a  fepa- 
rate  treaty  with  Francis,  and  feemed  determined  to 
reap  alone  all  the  advantages  of  the  fuccefs  with 
which  fortune  had  crowned  his  arms. 

The  king,  influenced  by  all  thefe  motives,  con- 
cluded at  Moore,  his  alliance  with  the  regent  of  od,  a,,^. 
France,  and  engaged  to  procure  her  fon  his  liberty 
on  reafonable  conditions  '  :  The  regent  aifo,  in  an- 
other treaty,  acknowledged  the  kingdom  Henry's 
debtor  for  one  million  eight  hundred  thoufand 
crowns,  to  be  difcharged  in  half-yearly  payments  of 
fifty  thoufand  crowns :  After  which  Henry  was  to 
receive,  during  life,  a  yearly  penfion  of  a  hundred 
thoufand.  A  large  prefent  of  a  hundred  thoufand 
crowns  was  alfo  made  to  Wolfey  for  his  good  offices, 
but  covered  under  the  pretence  of  arrears  due  on 
the  penfion  granted  him  for  relinquifhing  the  admi- 
niftration  of  Tournay. 

Meanwile    Henry,  forefeeing   that   this   treaty 
with  France  might  involve  him  in  a  war  with  the 
emperor,  was  alfo  determined  to  fill  his  treafury  by 
impofitions  upon  his  own  fubjeds ;    and  as  the  par- 
liament had  difcovered  fome  reludlance  in  complying 
with  his  demands,  he  followed,  as  is  believed,  the 
counfel  of  Wolfey,  and  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  his 
prerogative  alone  for  that  purpofe.     He  ilTued  com-  Dirc«n. 
miffions  to  all  the  counties  of  England  for  levvinfr  tei.ts  of 
four  (hillings  in  the  pound  upon  the  clergy,  three  j^flj^"^' 
{hillings  and   fourpence  upon   the   laity ;    and    fo 
uncontrollable  did  he  deem  his  authority,   that  he 
took  no  care  to  cover,  as  formerly,   this  arbitrary 
exadion,  even  under  the  flendcr  pretence  of  a  loan. 

J  Du  Tillet,  Rccueil  des  Traites  de  Leonard,  tcm.  z.  Hcibert. 
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*xxix^'  ^^  ^^^^  found  that  he  had  prefumed  too  far  on 

\'  ^  jj  the  paflive  fubmiffion  of  his  fubjecls.  The  people^ 
^  1525.  difpleafed  with  an  exaftioh  beyond  what  was  ufually 
levied  in  thofe  days,  and  farther  difgufled  with  the 
illegal  method  of  impofmg  it,  broke  out  in  mur- 
murs, complaints,  oppofition  to  the  commiffioners  ; 
and  their  refra<5lory  difpofition  threatened  a  general 
infurreftion.  Henry  had  the  prudence  to  ftop 
fhort  in  that  dangerous  path  into  which  he  had 
entered.  He  fent  letters  to  all  the  counties,  de- 
claring that  he  meant  no  force  by  this  laft  impofii 
tlon,  and  that  he  would  take  nothing  from  his 
fubjefts  but  by  way  of  benevolence.  He  flattered 
himfelf  that  his  condefcenfion  in  employing  that 
difguife  would  fatisfy  the  people,  and  that  no  one 
would  dare  to  render  himfelf  obnoxious  to  royal 
authority,  by  refufmg  any  payment  required  of 
him  in  this  manner.  But  the  fpirit  of  oppofition^ 
once  roufed,  could  not  fo  eafily  be  quieted  at  plea- 
fure.  A  lawyer  in  the  city,  objeding  to  the  ftatute  of 
Richard  III.  by  which  benevolences  were  for  ever 
aboliihcd,  it  w^as  repHed  by  the  court,  that  Richard 
being  an  ufurper,  and  his  parhament  a  faftious 
aifenibly,  his  ftatutes  could  not  bind  a  lawful  and 
abfolute  monarch 5  who  held  his  crown  by  hereditary 
right,  and  needed  not  to  court  the  favour  of  a  licen- 
tious populace  "'.  The  judges  even  went  fo  far  as 
to  affirm  pofitively,  that  the  king  might  exadt,  by 
commsilion,  any  fum  he  pleafed ;  and  the  privy 
council  gave  a  ready  aiTent  to  this  decree,  which  an- 
nihilated the  moft  valuable  privilege  of  the  people, 
and  rendered  all  their  other  privileges  precarious. 
"-  Armed  with  fuch  formidable  authority,  of  royal 
prerogative  and  a  pretence  of  law,  Wolfey  fent  for 
the  mayor  of  London,  and  dehred  to  know  what  he 
was  willing  to  give  for  the  fupply  of  his  majefly's 
neceffities.      The  mayor   feemed   defirous,    before 

«n  Herbert.     Hall. 
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he  fliould  declare  himl"elf,  to  confult  the  common  ^J}^^y^ 
council :   But  the  cardinal  required  that  he  and  all  ^J^l "  j. 
the  aldermen  fhould  feparately  confer  with  himfelf     1515. 
about    the   benevolence  ;     and  he   eluded    by   that 
means  the  danger  of  a  formed  oppofition.     Matters, 
however,    went    not  fo   fmoothly  in   the  country. 
An  infurreftion  was  begun  in  fome  places ;    but  as 
the  people  were  not  headed  by  any  confiderable  per- 
fon,  it  was  eafy  for  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  the 
earl  of  Surrey,  now  duke  of  Norfolk,  by  employing 
perfuafion  and  authority,  to  induce  the  ringleaders 
to  lay  down  their  arms   and  furrender  themfelves 
prifoners.       The    king,    finding   it    dangerous    to 
punifh  criminals  engaged  in  fo  popular  a  caufe,  was 
determined,    notv/ithftanding  his  violent   imperious    . 
temper,  to  grant  them  a  general  pardon  ;    and  he 
prudently  imputed  their  guilt,  not  to  their  want  of 
loyalty  or  affection,   but  to   their   poverty."      The 
offenders   were    carried    before    the    ftar-chambcr, 
where,  after  a  fevere  charge  brought  againft  them 
by  the  king's  council,   the  cardinal   faid,   "  That,     ' 
*'  notwithftanding  their  grievous  offence,  the  king, 
*'  in  confideration  of  their  neceffities,   had  granted 
"  them   his  gracious   pardon  upon  condition   that 
"  they  would  find  fureties  for  their  future  good  be- 
*'  haviour."     But  they  replying  they  had  no  fure- 
ties, the  cardinal  firft,   and  after  him  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  faid,  that  they  would  be  bound  for  them. 
Upon  which  they  were  difn"viffed  ". 

1'hese  arbitrary  impofitions  being  imputed, 
though  on  what  grounds  is  unknown,  to  the  counfels 
of  the  cardinal,  increaied  the  general  odium  under 
which  he  laboured  ;  and  the  clemency  of  the  pardon 
being  afcribed  to  the  king,  w^as  confidered  as  an 
atonement  on  his  part  for  the  illegality  of  the  mea- 
fure.  But  Wolfey,  fupported  both  by  royal  and 
papal  authority,  proceeded,  without  fcruple,  to 
violate   all   ecclefiaftical  privileges,    which,    during 

"  Herbert.  Hall.  Siowe,  p.  525.     HolHngflied,  p.  891, 
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CHAP,  that  zo-e.  were  much  more  facred  than  civil ;    and, 
^  having  once  prevailed  m  that  unufual  attempt  of 

1525.  fupprefling  feme  monafteries,  he  kept  all  the  reft  in 
aw^e,  and  exercifed  over  them  an  arbitrary  jurif- 
di6lion.  By  his  commiffion  as  legate,  he  was  im- 
powered  to  vifit  them,  and  reform  them,  and  cha- 
ftife  their  irregularities  ;  and  he  employed  his  ufual 
agent,  Allen,  in  the  exercife  of  this  authority.  The 
religious  houfes  were  obliged  to  compound  for 
their  guilt,  real  or  pretended,  by  paying  large  fums 
to  the  cardinal  or  his  deputy ;  and  this  oppreflion 
was  carried  fo  far  that  it  reached  at  laft  the  king's 
cars,  which  were  not  commonly  open  to  complaints 
againft  his  favourite.  Wolfey  had  built  a  fplendid 
palace  at  Hampton-court,  which  he  probably  in- 
tended, as  well  as  that  of  York-place  in  Weftmin- 
fter,  for  his  own  refidence  ;  but  fearing  the  increafe 
of  envy  on  account  of  this  magnificence,  and  de- 
firous  to  appeafe  the  king,  he  made  him  a  prefent 
of  the  building,  and  told  him  that,  from  the  firft, 
he  had  erefted  it  for  his  ufe. 

The  abfolute  authority  poffefled  by  the  king, 
rendered  his  domeftic  government,  both  over  his 
people  and  his  minifters,  eafy  and  expeditious  :  The 
conduft  of  foreign  affairs  alone  required  effort  and 
application  :  and  they  were  now  brought  to  fuch  a 
fituation,  that  it  was  no  longer  fafe  for  England  to 
remain  entirely  neutral.  Ihe  feigned  moderation 
of  the  emperor  was  of  fhort  duration  ;  and  it  was . 
foon  obvious  to  all  the  wurld,  that  his  great  domi^ 
nions,  far  from  gratifying  his  ambition,  were  only 
regarded  as  the  means  of  acquiring  an  empire  more 
extenfive.  The  terms  which  he  demanded  of  his 
prifoner  were  fuch  as  muft  for  ever  have  annihilr.ted 
the  power  of  France,  and  deftroyed  the  balance  of 
Europe.  Thefe  terms  were  propofed  to  Francis 
foon  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  while  he  was  detained 
in  Pizzichitone ;  and  as  he  had  hitherto  trufted 
fomewhat  to  the  emperor's  generofity,    the  difap- 

pointment 
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)30intment  excited  in  his  bread  the  mofl:  liy.ely  indig-  C  Fi  a  i^. 
nation.     He  laid,  that  he  would  rather  live  and  die  a  ,_     ^  ^ 
prifoner,  than  agree  to  difmember  his  kingdom  ;    and      1525. 
that  even  were  he  fo  bafe  as  to  fubmit  to  fuch  condi- 
tions, his  fubje<^s  would  never  permit  him  to  carry 
them  into  execution. 

Francis  was  encouraged  to  perfiil  in  demanding 
more  moderate  terms,  by  the  favourable  actounts 
■which  he  heard  of  Henry's  difpofitions  towards  him, 
and  of  the  alarm  which  had  feized  all  the  chief  powers 
in  Italy  upon  his  defeat  and  captivity.      He  was  un-  Fiands 
eafy,  however,  to  be  fo  far  diftant  from  the  emperor,  ie'"°v*='^. , 
•With  whom  he  muit  treat ;    and  he  exprelled  his  de- 
fire  (which  was  complied  with)  to  be  removed  to 
Madrid,  in  hopes  that   a  perfonal  interview  would 
operate  in  his  favour,   and  that  Charles,  if  not  in- 
fluenced by  his  minifters,  might  be  found  poifefled 
of  the  fame  franknefs   of  difpofition   by  which  he 
bimfelf  was  diftinguiflied.     He  was  foon  convinced 
of  his  miftake.     Partly  from  want  of  exercile,  partly 
from  reflexions  on  his  prefent  melancholy  fituation, 
he  fell  into  a  languifliing  illnefs ;  which  begat  appre- 
lienfions  in  Charles,    left  the  death  of  his  capti\'e 
fliould  bereave  him  of  all  thofe  advantages  which  he 
purpofed  to  extort  from  him.     He  then  paid  him  a 
vifit  in  the  caflle  of  Madrid  ;    and  as  he  approached 
the  bed  in  which  Francis  lay,  the  lick  monarch  called  , 
to  him,  "  You  come,  fir,  to  vifit  your  prifoner.*' 
*'  No,"  replied  the  emperor,  "  I  come  to  viijt  my 
*'  brother  and  my  friend,  who  fliall  foon  obtain  his 
*'  liberty."      He  foothed  his  afflictions  with  many 
fpeeches  of  a  like  nature,    which  had  fo  good  an 
etfeft,   that  the  king  daily  recovered "" ;   and  thence- 
forth employed  himfelf  in  concerting  with  the  mi- 
nifters of  the  emperor  the  terms  of  his  treaty. 

•  Herbert,  De  Vera,  Sandoval. 
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^J^rf^  ^'  -^^  ^^^  ^^^  emperor,  dreading  a  general  combina- 
.'  ?  'j  tion  agalnft  him,  was  willing  to  abate  fomewhat  of 
1516.  his  rigour  ;  and  the  treaty  of  Madrid  was  figned,  by 
t4th  Jan.  t^vI^j^Ji  jj-  ^yg^g  hoped  an  end  u^ould  be  linally  put  to 
the  diiFerences  between  tbcfe  great  inonarchs.  The 
principal  condition  was  the  reftoring  of  Francis's 
liberty,  and  the  delivery  of  his  two  eldeil  fons  as 
hoftages  to  the  emperor  for  the  ceflion  of  Burgundy: 
If  any  difficulty  Hiould  afterwards  occur  in  the  exe- 
■cution  of  this  laft  article,  from  the  oppofition  of  the 
itates  either  of  France  or  of  that  province,  Francis 
if  ipulated,  that  in  fix  weeks  time  he  fhould  return  to 
his  prifon,  and  remain  there  till  the  full  performance 
of  the  treaty.  There  were  many  other  articles  in  this 
famous  convention,  all  of  them  extremely  fevere 
upon  the  captive  monarch  ;  and  Charles  difeovered- 
evidently  his  intention  of  reducing  Italy >  as  well  as 
France,  to  fubjecHon  and  depen dance. 

Many  of  Charles's  minifters  forefaw  that  Francis, 
how  loiemn  foever  the  oaths,  promifes,  and  protefta- 
tions  exacted  of  him,  never  would  execute  a  treaty 
fo  difadvantageous,.  or  rather  ruinous  and  deflruclive, 
£0  himfelf,  his  polterity,  and  his  country^  By  put- 
ting Burgundy,  they  thought,  into  the  emperor's 
hands,  he  gave  his  powerful  enemy  an  entrance  into 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom :  By  facrificing  his  allies 
in  Italy,  he  deprived  himfelf  of  foreign  afliflance ; 
and  arming  his  oppFeiTor  v/ith  the  whole  force  and 
wealth  of  that  opulent  country,  rendered  liim  ab- 
folutely  irreliftible.  To  thefe  great  views  of  intereft 
were  added  the  motives,  no  iefs  cogent,  of  paflion 
and  refentment ;  while  Francis,  a  prince  who  piqued 
himfelf  on  generofity,  reflected  on  the  rigour  with 
which  he  had  been  treated  during  his  captivity,  and 
the  fevere  terms  v/hich  had  been  exatled  of  him  for 
.the  recovery  ot  his  libeity.  k  was  alfo  forefeen,, 
that  the  emulation  and  rivalfliip  which  had  fo  long 
fubfiiled  between-  thefe  two  moiiarch&,  would  make 

him 
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him  feel  the  ftrongefl  reludaiice  on  yielding  the  fu-  Chap. 
periority  tiS  an  antagoniil,  who,  by  the  v/hole  tenor  of  .J^Jtj 
his  conduft,  he  would  be  apt  to  think,  had  ihewn  1526. 
himfelf  fo  Httle  worthy  of  that  advantage  which  for- 
tune, and  fortune  alone,  had  pui:  into  his  hands.  His 
miniflers,  his  friends,  his  fabjccls,  his  allies,  would 
be  fure  with  one  voice  to  inculcate  on  him,  that  the 
firft  object  of  a  prince  was  the  prefervation  of  his 
people ;  and  that  the  laws  of  honour,  which  with  a 
private  man  ought  to  be  abfolutely  fupreme,  and 
fuperior  to  all  interells,  were,  with  a  fovereign, 
fubordinate  to  the  great  o'uty  of  enfuring  the  fafety 
of  his  country.  Nor  could  it  be  imagined  that  Fran- 
cis would  be  fo  romantic  in  his  principles,  as  not  to 
hearken  to  a  tafuiflry  which  was  fo  plaufible  in  it- 
felf,  and  which  fo  much  flattered  all  the  pallions  by 
which  either  as  a  prince  or  a  man  he  was  Ih'ongly 
aftuated. 

Francis,  on  entering  his  own  dominions,  de-  March  18. 
livered  his  two  eldeft  fons  as  hoftages  into  the  hands  i^'rancis 
of  the  Spaniards.  He  mounted  a  Turkiih  horie,  h'is'nberty. 
and  immediately  putting  him  to  the  gallop,  he  w^aved 
his  hand,  and  cried  aloud  feveral  times,  I  a??i  yet  a 
king.  He  foon  reached  Bayonne,  where  he  was  joy- 
fully received  by  the  regent  and  his  whole  court. 
He  immediately  wrote  to  Henry,  acknowledging 
that  to  his  good  offices  alone  he  owed  his  liberty, 
and  proteiling  that  he  fhould  be  entirely  governed 
by  his  counfels  in  all  tranfaftions  with  the  emperor. 
When  the  Spanifli  envoy  demanded  his  ratification 
of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  now  tliiit  he  had  fully  re- 
covered his  liberty,  he  declined  the  propofal  under 
colour  that  it  was  previoully  necelTarv  to  aflemble 
the  dates  both  of  France  and  of  Burgundy,  and  to 
obtain  their  confent.  The  ilates  of  Burgundy  foon 
met ;  and  declaring  againft  the  claufe  which  con- 
tained an  engagement  for  alienating  their  province, 
they  e;xpreired  their  refoiution  of  oppofmg,  even  by 
F  2  force 
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CHAP,  force  of  arm?,  the  execution  of  fo  ruinous  and  unjtifl 

^^^^^'  ,  an  article.    The  Imperial  miniller  then  required  that 

1526.     Francis,  in  confbrmit)^  to  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  fliould 

now  return  to  his  prifon  ;   but  the  French  monarch, 

inftead  of  complying,  made  pubHc  the  treaty  which 

aad  May.  a  Httle  before  he  had  fecretly  concluded  at  Cognac, 

againft  the  ambitious  fchemes  and  ufurpations  of  the 

emperor  ^ 

The    pope,     the    Venetians,    and   other   Italian 
ftates,  who  were  deeply  interelted  in  thefe  events, 
had  been  held  in  the  mod  anxious  fufpenfe  with  re- 
gard to  the  refolutions  which  Francis  (hould  take 
after  the  recovery  of  his  liberty  ;    and  Clement,  in 
particular,    who   fufpecled   that    this  prince  would 
never  execute  a  treaty  fo  hurtful  to  his  interefts,  and 
even    deftruftive    of   his    independency,    had   very 
frankly  oifered  him  a  difpenfation  from  all  his  oaths 
and  engagements.    Francis  remained  not  in  fufpenfe^ 
but  entered  immediately  into  the  confederacy  pro- 
pofed  to  him.     It  was  ftipulated  by  that  king,  the 
pope,   the  Venetians,    the   Swifs,    the  Florentines, 
and  the  duke  of  Milan,  among  other  articles,  that 
they  would  oblige  the  emperor  to  deliver  up  the 
two  young  princes  of  France  on  receiving  a  reafon- 
able  fum  of  money  ;  and  to  reftore  Milan  to  Sforza, 
without  farther  condition  or  incumbrance.  The  king 
of  England  was  invited  to  accede,  not  only  as  a  con- 
tracting party,  but  as  proteftor  of  the  holy  league^ 
fo  it  was  called :  And  if  Naples  iliould  be  conquered 
from  the  emperor,  in  profecution  of  this  confederacy, 
it  was  agreed  that  Henry  fliould  enjoy  a  principality 
in  that  kingdom  of  the  yearly  revenue  of  30,000 
ducats  :  And  that  cardinal  VxTolfey,  in  confideration 
of  the  fervices  which  he  had  rendered  to  Chriftendom, 
fhould  alio,  in  fuch  an  event,  be  put  in  poiTefiion  of 
a  revenue  of  1*0,000  ducats. 

P  Guicciaidiiii,  lib.  17, 
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Francis  was  defirous  that  the  appearance  of  this  chap. 
great  confederacy  fhould  engage  the  emperor  to  re-  ^___^^__J 
lax  fomewhat  in  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  treaty  of     1516. 
.Madrid  ;.    and  while  he  entertained  thefe  hopes,  he 
was  the  niore  remife  in  his  warlike  preparations  ;  nor 
did  he  fend  in  due  time  reinforcement  to  his  allies  in    \ 
Italy.     The  duke  of  Bourbon  had  got  polTeffion  of     1527. 
the  whole  Milanefe,  of  which  the  emperor  intended 
to  grant  liim  the  inveftiture  ;    and  having  levied  a 
-confiderable  army  in  Germany,  he  became  formidable 
to  all  the  Italian  potentates  ;   and  not  the  lefs  fo  be- 
jcaufe  Charles,  dellitute  as  uiual  of  money,  had  not 
teen  able  to  reriit  any  pay  to  the  forces.     The  ge^ 
jierai  was  extremely  beloved  bv  nis  troops  ;   and  in 
order  to  prevent  thofe  mutinies  which  were  ready  to 
break  out  every  moment,  and  which  their  aifetiion 
alone  for  him  had  hitherto  reflrained,  he  led  them 
;to  Rome,  and  promifed  to  enrich  them  by  the  plun- 
xier  of  that  opulent  city.     He  was  himfelf  killed  as  6th  May, 
he  was  planting  a  fcaling-ladder  againil  the  walls ; 
but  his  foldiers,  rather  enraged  than  difcouraged  by 
his  death,  mounted  to  the  aflault  with  the  utmoft 
valour,  and  entering  the  city  fword  in  hand,  exercifed  Sack  of 
all  thofe  brutalities  which  may  be  expefted  from  fe-  ^°'"^« 
rocity  excited  by  refillance,  and  from  infolenee  which 
takes  place  when  that  refillance  is  no  more.     This 
renowned  citv,  expofed  by  her  renown  alone  to  fo 
many  calamities,   never  endured  in  any  age,  even 
from  the  barbarians  by  v/hom  flje  was  often  fubdued, 
fuch  indignities  as  fhe  was  now  compelled  to  fuffer. 
The  iinreilrained  maifacre  and  pillage,  which  con- 
tinued for  feveral  days,  were  the  lead  ills  to  which  the 
unhappy  Romans  were  expofed  '^,.     Whatever  was 
refpeftable  in  modelly,  or  facred  in  religion,  feemed 
|3ut  the  more  to  provoke  the  infults  of  the  foldiery. 
yirgins  fuffered  violatioij  in  the  arnfs  of  their  pa- 

€  Guicciardiui,  lib.  iS.    Bellay.     Stowe,  p.  517. 
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c^H  A  P.  rents,  and  upon  thofe  very  altars  to  which  they  had 
^_,_^^^^;^  fled  for  prot«6lion.  Aged  prelates,  after  enduring 
1527.  every  indignity,  and  even  every  torture,  Vv^ere  thrown 
into  dungeons,  and  menaced  with  the  moft  cruel 
death,  in  order  to  make  them  reveal  their  fecret  trea^ 
Hires,  or  purchafe  liberty  by  exorbitant  ranfoms, 
Clement  himfeif,  who  had  truiled  for  proteftion  to 
the  facrednefs  of  his  charafter,  and  neglefted  to  make 
his  efcape  in  time,  was  taken  captive ;  and  found  that 
his  dignity,  which  procured  him  no  regard  from  the 
Spanilh  foldiers,  did  but  draw  on  him  the  infolent 
Pxiockery  of  the  German,  who  being  generally  at-? 
tached  to  the  Lutheran  principles,  were  pleafed  to 
gratify  their  animofity  by  the  abafement  of  the  fove- 
reign  pontiff. 

When  intelligence  of  this  great  event  w^as  con- 
veyed to  the  emperor,  that  young  prince,  habituated 
to  hypocrify,  expreffed  the  mod  profound  forrow  for 
the  fuccefs  of  his  arms :  lie  put  himfeif  and  all  his 
court  in  mourning:  He  flopped  the  rejoicings  for 
the  birth  of  his  fon  Philip  ;  And  knowing  that  every 
artifice,  however  grofs,  is  able,  when  feconded  by 
authority,  to  impofe  upon  the  people,  he  ordere4 
prayers  during  feverai  months  to  be  put  up  in  the 
churches  for  the  pope's  liberty ;  which  all  men  knew 
a  letter  under  his  hand  could  in  a  moment  have 
procured. 

The  concern  expreffed  by  Henry  and  Francis  foi^ 
the  calamity  of  their  ally  was  more  fmcere.  Thefe 
two  monarchs,  a  few  days  before  the  Tack  of  Rome, 
had  concluded  a  treaty '  at  Weftminfler,  in  v/hich, 
befides  renewing  former  alliances,  they  agreed  to 
fend  ambaffadors  to  Charles,  requiring  him  to  ac-? 
cept  of  two  millions  of  crowns  as  the  ranfom  of  the 
French  princes,  and  to  repay  the  money  borrowed 
from  Henry  j  and  in  cafe  of  refufal  the  ambaffadors, 

'  3oih  April. 

attended 
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attended  by  heralds,  were  ordered  to  denounce  war  ^  ^^  ^  P. 
againfl  him.     This  war  it  was  agreed  to  profecute  ._  '   ._  '^ 
in  the  Low  Countries,  with  an  army  of  thirty  thou-      nji;, 
fand  infantry,    and  fifteen  hundred  men  at  arms,  > 

two-thirds  to  be  fupphed  by  Francis,  the  rcfl  by 
Henry.  And  in  order  to  ftrengthen  the  alliance 
between  the  princes,  it  was  ftipulated  that  either 
Francis,  or  his  fon  the  duke  of  Orleans,  as  Ihould 
afterwards  be  agreed  on,  Ihould  efpoufe  the  princefs 
Mary,  Henry's  daughter.  No  fooner  did  the  mo- 
narchs  receive  intelligence  of  Bourbon's  enterprife, 
than  they  changed,  by  a  new  treaty,  the  fcene  of  the  29th. Ma j. 
projefted  war  from  the  Netherlands  to  Italy  ;  and 
hearing  of  the  pope's  captivity,  they  were  farther 
ftimulated  to  undertake  the  war  with  vigour  for  re-  mh  July. 
floring  him  to  liberty.  Wolfey  himfelf  croflcd  the 
fea,  in  order  to  have  an  interview  with  Francis,  and 
to  concert  meafures  for  that  purpoTe  ;  and  he  dif- 
played  all  that  grandeur  and  magnificence  with 
which  he  was  fo  much  intoxicated.  He  was  at- 
tended by  a  train  of  a  thoufand  horfe".  The  cardinal 
of  Lorraine  and  the  chancellor  Alengon  met  him  at 
Boylogne  ;  Francis  himfelf,  befides  granting  to  that 
haughty  prelate  the  power  of  giving  in  every  place 
where  he  came  liberty  to  all  prifoners,  made  a  jour- 
ney as  far  as  Amiens  to  meet  him,  and  even  ad- 
vanced fome  miles  from  the  town,  the  more  to 
honour  his  reception.  It  was  here  flipuiated,  that 
the  duke  of  Orleans  fliould  efpoufe  the  princefs 
Mary ;  and  as  the  emperor  feemed  to  be  taking 
fome  fteps  towards  aifembling  a  general  council, 
the  two  monarchs  agreed  not  to  acknowledge  it ; 
but  during  the  interval  of  the  pope's  captivity  to 
govern  the  churches  in  their  refpective  dominions 
by  their  own  authority.  Wolfey  made  fome  at- 
tempts to  get  his  legantine  power  extended  over 
France,  and  even  over  Germany ;  but  finding 
his  efforts  fruitlefs,    he  was  obliged,  though  with 

F4  great   ^ 
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tu  AT.  gj-eat    reluctance,    to   defift   from  thefe   ambitious 

XXIX.  O      ^  -r         , 

.  —^-_f  enterpriles  •. 
15Z7.  The  m.ore  to  cement  the  u^ion  between  thefe 

s8th  Sept.  pi-inceSy  a  new  treaty  was  fome  time  after  concluded 
at  London ;  in  which  Henry  agreed  finally  to  re- 
nounce all  claims  to  the  crown  of  France ;  claims 
which  might  now  indeed  be  deemed  chimerical, 
but  v/hich  often  ferved  as  a  pretence  for  exciting  the 
unwary  Englifh  to  wage  war  upon  the  French  na- 

teigue  tion.  As  a  return  for  this  conceffion,  Francis  bound 
himfelf  and  his  fucceifors  to  pay  for  ever  fifty  thou- 
fand  crowns  a  year  to  Henry  and  his  fucceifors  ; 
and  that  greater  folemnity  might  be  given  to  this 
treaty,  it  was  agreed  that  the  parliaments  and  great 
nobility  of  both  kingdoms  fliould  give  their  aifent 
to  it.  The  marefchai  Montmorency,  accompa- 
nied by  many  ^perfons  of  diftinftion,  and  attended 
by  a  pompous* equipage,  was  fent  over  to  ratify  the 
treaty  ;  and  was  received  at  London  with  ail  the 
parade  which  fuited  the  folemnity  of  the  occafion. 
The  terror  of  the  emperor's  greatnefs  had  extin- 
suifned  the  ancient  animofity  between  the  nations  ; 
and  Spain,  during  more  than  a  century,  became, 
thouoh  a  more  diftant  power,  the  chief  obje£i:  of 
jealeufy  to  the  Enghlh. 

This  cordial  union  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, though  it  added  influence  to  the  joint  em- 
bafly  which  they  fent  to  the  er.peror,  was  not  able 
to  bend  that  monarch  to  fubmit  entirely  to  the  con- 
ditions infilled  on  by  the  allies.  He  departed  in- 
deed from  his  demand  of  Burgundy  as  the  ranfom 
of  the  French  princes  ;  but  he  required,  previoufly 
to  their  liberty,  that  Francis  fhould  evacuate  Ge- 
noa, and  all  the  fortrelfes  held  by  him  in  Italy  : 
And  he  declared  his  intention  of  bringing  Sforza  to 
ft  trial,  and  confifcating  the  dutchy  of  Milan  ^  on 

3  Burnt?,  book  3.  col.  iz,  13. 
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^iGCOunt  of  his  pretended  treafon.  The  En^lifn  afid  ^^^^j^,^- 
French  heralds,  therefore,  according  to  agreement,  __^_ll^ 
declared  war  againft  him,  and.fet  him  at  defiance,  1527- 
Charles  anfwercd  the  Englifli  herald  with  mode? 
ration ;  but  to  the  French  he  reproached  his  mailer 
with  breach  of  faith,  reminded  him  of  the  private 
converiation  which  had  palled  between  them  at  Mar 
drid  before  their  feparation,  and  offered  to  prove,  by 
fmgle  combat,  that  he  had  afted  difhonourably. 
Francis  retaliated  this  challenge,  by  giving  Charles 
jthe  lis  ;  and  after  demanding  fecurity  of  the  field,  he 
offered  to  maintain  his  caufe  by  fmgle  combat. 
Many  meffages  pafTed  to  and  fro  between  them ; 
but  though  both  princes  were  undoubtedly  brave, 
the  intended  duel  never  took  pkice.  The  French 
and  Spaniards  during  that  age  zealoufly  difputed 
which  of  the  monarchs  incurred  the  blame  of  this 
failure ;  but  all  men  of  moderation  every  where 
lamented  the  power  of  fortune,  that  the  prince,  the 
more  candid,  generous,  and  fmcere,  fhould  by  un- 
happy incidents  have  been  reduced  to  fo  cruel  a 
fituation,  that  nothing  but  his  violation  of  treaty 
.could  preferve  his  people,  and  that  he  muff  ever 
after,  without  being  able  to  make  a  proper  replv, 
bear  to  be  reproached  with  breach  of  promife 
by  a  rival,  inferior  to  him  both  in  honour  and  in 
virtue. 

Bu  T  though  this  famous  challenge  between  Charles 
and  Francis  had  no  immediate  confequeijce  with  re- 
gard to  thefe  monarchs  themfelves,  it  produced  a 
ponfiderable  alteration  on  the  manners  of  the  age. 
The  praOiice  of  challenges  and  duels,  which  had 
been  part  of  the  ancient  barbarous  jurifprudence, 
which  was  ftill  prelerved  on  very  folemn  occafions, 
and  which  was  fometimes  countenanced  by  the  civil 
magiftrate,  began  thenceforth  to  prevail  in  the  moft 
trivial  incidents ;  and  men,  on  any  afiVont  or  injurv, 
fhovighl  themfelves  entitled,  or  even  required  in 
15  honour, 
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c  H  A  P,  honour,  to  take  revenge  on  their  enemies,  by 
t^^l^i_>  openly  vindicating  their  right  in  fmgle  combat. 
Thefe  abfurd,  though  generous  maxims,  fhed  much 
of  the  befl  blood  in  Chrifteiidom  during  more  than 
two  centuries  ;  and  notwithllanding  the  fe verity  of 
law  and  authority  of  reafon,  fuch  is'  the  prevailing 
force  of  cuftom,  they  are  far  from  being  as  y^t  en* 
tirely  exploded. 
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CHAP.     XXX. 


Scruples  concerning  the  king's  marriage The  king 

enters    into    thefe  fcruples- Anne    Boleyn 

Henry  applies  to  the  pope  for  a  divorce The 

pope  favourable The   emperor    threatens    him 

The  pope's   ambiguous  coiidufl The  caufe 

evoked   to    Rome Wo/fey* s   fall Commence- 

7nent    of  the   reformation    in  England Foreign 

affairs Wolfey*s    death A   parliament 

Progrefs  of  the  reformation         'A  parliament >- 

kim^s  final  breach  with  Rome- A  parliament. 


Otwithstanding    the  fubmiffive  deference  chap, 
paid  to  papal  authority  before  the  reforma-     -^^-^- 
tion,  the    marriage    of    Henry  with    Catherine  of      ,^j_ 
Arragon,    his    brother's    widow,    had     not   pafled  Scrupjes 
without  much  fcruple  and  difficulty.     The  preju-  th^r"''"^ 
.dices  of  the  people  were  in  general  bent  againfl  a  marriage, 
conjugal  union  between  fuch  near  relations  j    and 
the   late  king,    though   he  had  betrothed  his  fon 
when  that  prince  was  but  twelve  years  of  age,  gave 
evident  proofs  of  his  intention  to  take  afterwards  a 
proper  opportunity  of  annulling  the  contradt '.     He 
ordered  the  youne;  prince,  as  foon  as  he  came  of  age, 
to  enter  a  protellation  againll  the  marriage " ;  and 
on  his  death-bed  he  charged  him,  as  his  lall  in- 
jundion,  not  to  finifh  an  alliance  fo  unufual,  and 

*  A'Torifon's  Apomnxis,  p.  13. 

"  MonfoHj  p.  13.     Heyiii.'s  Queen  M?.ry,  p.  2. 
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xxXr-*  cxpo^s'i  to  fuch  infuperable  objections.     After  the 
w.  -.s^- 1.^  king's  ajcceffion,  fome  members  of  the  privy  coun^ 
*5^7«      cil,  particularly  Warham   the  primate,   openly  de- 
clared againft  the  refolution  of  completing  the  mar- 
riage ;    and  though  Henry's  youth  and  dillipation 
kept  him  during  fome  time  from  entertaining  any 
fcruples  with  regard  to  the  meafure  which  he  had 
embraced,    there    happened    incidents    fufficient    to 
roufe  his  attention^  and  to  inform  hiiil  of  the  fen- 
timents  generally  entertained  on  that  fubjeft,.     The 
flates  of  Caftile  had  oppofed  the  emperor  Charles's 
efpoufals  wjth  Mary,  Henry's  daughcei ;  and,  among 
other  objections,  had  infilled  on  the  illegitimate  birth 
of  the  young  princefs'".     And  when  the  negotiations 
were  afterwards  opened  with  France,  and  mention 
was  made  of  betrothing  her  to  Francis  or  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  the  bifhop  of  Tarbe,  the  French  am- 
baffador,  revived  the  fame  objeftion ".     .But  though 
thefe  events  naturally  raifed  fom.e  doubts  in  Henry's 
mind,  there  concurred  other  caufes,  which  tended 
much  to  increafe  his  remorfe,  and  render  his  cop- 
fcience  m.ore  fcrupulous. 
The  king        ^^E  queen  was  older  than  the  king  by  no  lefs 
S it"u!  than  fix  years  ;  and  the  decay  of  her  beauty,  toge- 
i)Je&.  ther  v4th  particular  infirmities  and  difeafes,  had  con- 

tributed, notwithftanding  her  blamelefs  charader 
and  deportment,  to  render  her  perfon  unacceptable 
to  him.  Though  me  hafl  borne  him  feveral  child- 
ren, they  all  died  in  early  infancy,  except  one 
daughter  ;  and  he  was  the  more  flruck  with  this 
misfortune,  becaufe  the  curfe  of  being  childlefs  is 
the  very  threatening  contained  in  the  Mofaical  law 
againft  thofe  who  efpoufe  their  brother's  v/idow. 
'The  fucceiTion  too  of  the  crown  was  a  confideration 
that  occurred  to  every  one,  whenever  the  lawfulnefs 


•*  Lord  Herbei  t,  '"f  Ides's  Life  of  Wolfey. 
*  K)iner,  vol.  XIV.  192.203.     Heyiin,  p    3, 
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of  Henry's  marriage  was  called  in  queftion ;  and  it  ^  ^xx^' 
was  apprehended,  that  if  doubts  of  Mary's  legiti-  ■_  — ^-'^ 
macy  concurred  with  thb  weaknefs  of  her  fex,  the      1527. 
king  of  Scots,  the  next  heir,  would  advance  his  pre- 
tenfions,  and  might  throw  the  kingdom  into  confu- 
lion.     The  evils,  as  yet  recent,  of  civil  wars  and 
convulfions  arifnig  from  a  difputed  title,  made  great 
impreffion  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  rendered  the 
people  univerfally  defirous  of  any  event  which  might 
obviate  fo  irreparable  a  calamity.    And  the  king  was 
thus  impelled,  both  by  his  private  paffions,  and  by 
motives  of  public  interefl,  to  feek  the  diflblution  of 
his  inaufpicious,  and,  as  it  was  efteemed,  unlawful 
marriage  with  Catherine. 

Henry  afterwards  affirmed  that  his  fcruples  arofe 
entirely  from  private  refleftion  ;  and  that,  on  con- 
fulting  his  confelTor  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  he  found 
the  prelate  polleffed  with  the  lame  doubts  and  diffi- 
6i.ilties.  The  king  himfelf  being  fo  great  a  cafuift 
and  divine,  next  proceeded  to  examine  the  queftion 
more  carefully  by  his  own  learning  and  fludy ;  and 
having  had  recourfe  to  Thomas  of  Aquine,  he  ob- 
ferved  that  this  celebrated  doftor,  whofe  authority 
was  great  in  the  church,  and  abfolute  with  him,  had 
treated  of  that  very  cafe,  and  had  exprefsly  declared 
againft  the  lavdiilnefs  of  fuch  marriages  *'.  The 
prohibitions,  faid  Thomas,  contained  in.  Leviticus, 
and  among  the  reft  that  of  marrying  a  brother'ij 
widow,  are  moral,  eternal,  and  founded  on  a  divine 
fen£tion ;  and  though  the  pope  may  difpenfe  with 
the  rules  of  the  church,  the  laws  of  God  cannot  be 
fet  afide  by  any  authority  lefs  than  that  which 
eriatSted  them.  The  archbiiliop  of  Canterbury  was 
then  applied  to ;  and  he  was  required  to  confult 
his  brethren  :  All  the  prelates  of  England,  except 
Filhcr  bifliop  of  Rochefter,  unaiiimoufiy  dedared, 

y  Burnt  t,  FJddeB. 
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C  H  A  P.  under  their  hand  and  feal,  that  they  deemed  the; 

iJ^ZLj  king's  marriage  unlawful  ^  Wolfey  alfo  fortified 
1527.  the  king's  fcruples  ^ ;  partly  with  a  view  of  pro- 
moting a  total  breach  with  the  emperor,  Catherine's 
nephew ;  partly  defirous  of  connecting  the  king 
more  clofely  with  Francis,  by  marrying  him  to  the 
dutchefs  of  Alenc^^on,  filler  to  that  monarch  ;  and 
perhaps,  too,  fomewhat  difgufled  with  the  queen 
herfeif,  who  had  reproved  him  for  certain  freedoms 
unbefitting  his  character  and  fiction  *",  But  Henry 
was  carried  forward,  though  perhaps  not  at  firil  ex- 
cited, by  a  motive  more  forcible  than  even  the  fug- 
geftions  of  that  powerful  favourite. 

Anne  Anne  Boleyn,  w^ho  lately  appeared  at  court,  had 

^^"*  been  appointed  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen  ;  and 
having  had  frequent  opportunities  of  being  feen  by 
Henry,  and  of  converfmg  with  him^  fhe  had  ac* 
quired  an  entire  afcendant  over  his  affections.  This 
young  lady,  whofe  grandeur  and  misfortunes  have 
rendered  her  fo  celebrated,  was  daughter  of  fir 
Thomas  Boleyn,  who  had  been  employed  by  the 
king  in  feveral  embaflies,  and  who  was  allied  to  all 
the  principal  nobility  in  the  kingdom.  His  wife, 
mother  to  Anne,  Vv^as  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Nor* 
folk ;  his  own  mother  was  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Ormond  ;  his  grandfather  nr  Geoffry  Boleyn,  who 
had  been  mayor  ot  London,  had  efpoufed  one  of 
the  daughters  and  co-heirs  of  lord  Haftings ".  Anne 
herfeif,  though  then  in  very  early  youth,  had  been 
carried  over  to  Paris  by  the  king's  filler,  when  the 
princefs  efpoufed  Lewis  XIL  of  France ;  and  upon 
the  dcmife  of  that  monarch,  and  the  return  of  his 
dowager  into  England,  this  damfel,  whofe  accom- 
plilhments,  even  in  her  tender  years,  were  always 

z  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p,  33.     Stowe,  p.  54.8. 

a  Le  Grand,  vol,  iii.  p.  4.6.  jCG.  i62.     S.ninders.     Heylln,  p.  4. 

*>  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  38.     Stiype,  vol.  i.  p.  88, 

*  Canuien's  Preface  to  the  Life  of  Elizabeth.  Buinetj  vol.  i.  p.  44. 
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much  admired,  was  retained  in  the  fervice  of  Claude  chap. 
queen  of  France,  fpoufe  to  Francis  ;  and  after  the  ^'  ' ^ 
death  of  that  princefs  fhe  paiTed  into  the  family  of  the  1517. 
dutchefs  of  Alen^on,  a  woman  of  fmguhir  merit. 
The  exaft  time  when  fhe  returned  to  England  is  not 
certainly  known ;  but  it  was  after  the  king  had  en- 
tertained doubts  with  regard  to  the  lawfulnefs  of  his 
marriage  with  Catherine;  if  the  account  is  to  be 
credited  which  he  himfelf  afterwards  gave  of  that 
tranfaftion.  Henry's  fcruples  had  made  him  break 
off  all  conjugal  commerce  with  the  queen  ;  but  as 
he  flill  fupported  an  intercourfe  of  civility  and  friend- 
fhip  with  her,  he  had  occafion,  in  the  frequent  vifits 
which  he  paid  her,  to  obferve  the  beauty,  the  youth, 
the  charms  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Finding  the  accom- 
plifhments  of  her  mind  no  wife  inferior  to  her  exterior 
graces,  he  even  entertained  the  defign  of  raifing  her 
to  the  throne ;  and  was  the  more  conhrmed  in  this 
refolution,  when  he  found  that  her  virtue  and  mo- 
defly  prevented  all  hopes  of  gratifying  his  paflion  in 
any  other  manner.  As  every  motive,  therefore,  of 
inclination  and  policy  feemed  thus  to  concur  ir?, 
making  the  king  delirous  of  a  divorce  from  Ca- 
therine, and  as  his  profpecl  of  fuccefs  was  invit- 
ing, he  refolved  to  make  application  to  Clement, 
and  he  fent  Knight,  his  fecretary,  to  Rome  for  that 
purpofe. 

That  he  might  not  ihoek  the  haughty  claims  of  "^emyap- 
ihe  pontiff,  he  refolved  not  to  found  the  application  pjpe  J"/'j^ 
on  any  general  doubts  concerning  the  papal  power  to  divorce, 
permit  marriage  in  the  nearer  degrees  of  confangui- 
nity  ;    but  only  to  infilt  on  particular  grounds  of 
nuUity  in  the  bull  which  Juhus  had  granted  for  the 
marriage  of  Henry  and  Catherine.     It  was  a  maxim 
in  the  court  of  Rome,  that  if  the  pope  be  furprifed 
into  any  conceffion,  or  grant  any  indulgence  upon 
falfe  fuggeflions,  the  bull  may  afterwards  be  annulled; 
an4  this  pretence  had  ufually  been  employed  where- 

ever 
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c  H  A  P*.  ever  one  pope  had  recalled  any  deed  executed  by  any 
^      _     ,.  of  his  predeceiibrs.     But  Julius's  bull,  when   exa-^ 
1527,      mined,    afibrded    abundant    matter    of   this  kind; 
and  any  tribunal   favourable  to  Henry  needed  not 
want   a  fpecious  colour  for  gratifying  him  in  his 
applications  for  a  divorce^     It  was  faid   in  the  pre- 
amble, that  the  bull  had  been  granted  upon  his  foli- 
citation  5  though  it  was  known  that  at  that  time  he 
was  under  twelve  years  of  age  :  It  was  alio  affirm.ed,? 
as  another  motive  for  the  bull,  that  the  marriage  was 
requifite,  in  order  to  preferve  peace  between  the  two 
crowils  ;   though  it  is  certain  that  there  was  not  then, 
any  ground  or  appearance  of  quarrel  between  them. 
Thefe  falfe  premiies  in  Julius's  bull  feem  to  afford 
Clement  a  fufficient  reaion  or  pretence  for  annulHng 
it,  and  granting  Henry  a  difpenfation  for  a  fecond 
marriage  ^ 
Tiie  pope         But  though  the  pretext  for  this  indulgence  had 
tavouittbie,  ]^qq^  jgfg  plaufible,  the  pope  was  in  fucb  a  fituation 
that  he  had  the  iliongelt  motives  to  embrace  every 
opportunity  of  gratifying  the  Engliflr  monarch.     He 
was  then  a  prifoner  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  and 
had  no  hopes  of  recovering  his  liberty  on  any  rea- 
fonable  terms,  except  by  the  eftorts  of  the  league 
which    Henry  had  formed  with   Francis   and  the 
Itahan  powers,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  ambition  of 
Charles.     When   the  Englifli   fecretaxy,   therefore,; 
follcited  him  in  private,  he  received  a  very  favour- 
able anfwer  ;  and  a  difpenfation  was  forthwith  pro- 
mifed  to  be  granted  to  his  mailer  \     Soon  after,  the. 
march  of  a  French  army  into  Italy,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lautrec,  obliged  the  Imperialids  to  reftore 
Clement  to  his  liberty  ;  and  he  retired  to  Orvietto, 
where   the  fecretary,  with  lir  Gregory  Caffali,  the 
king's  refident  at  Rome,  renewed  their  applications 
to  him.  They  (till  found  him  full  of  high  profeflions 

•1  Collier,  Ecclef.  Hift.  vol.  ii,  p..z5.  fvom  the  Cott,  Lib.  Vitel.  p.  9. 
«  Buinet,  vol,  i.i>.  47. 
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of  friendfliip,  gratitude,  and  attachment  to  the  ^Sy^^' 
king  ;  but  not  lo  prompt  in  granting  his  requeft  as  ,_'..]"1.'^ 
they  expelled.  The  emperor,  who  had  got  intel-  15^7- 
iigence  of  Henry's  application  to  Rome,  had  ex- 
aded  a  promife  from  the  pope,  to  take  no  fteps  in 
the  affair  before  he  communicated  them  to  the  Im- 
perial minifters ;  and  Clement,  embarrafled  by  this 
promife,  and  flill  more  overawed  by  the  emperor's 
forces  in  Italy,  feemed  willing  to  poftpone  thofe 
conceffions  defired  of  him  by  Henry.  Importuned, 
however,  by  the  Englifh  minifters,  he  at  laft  put 
into  their  hands  a  commljfwn  to  Wolfey,  as  legate, 
in  conjunftion  with  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
or  any  other  Englifh  prelate,  to  examine  the  vali- 
dity of  the  king's  rnarriage,  and  of  Julius's  difpen- 
fation  ^ :  He  alio  granted  them  a  provifional  difpeji- 
fat'ion  for  the  king's  marriage  with  any  other  perfon  ; 
and  promifed  to  iffue  a  decretal  bidl,  annulling  the 
marriage  with  Catherine.  But  he  reprefented  to 
them  the  dangerous  confequences  which  muft  enfue 
to  him,  if  thefe  conceffions  fhould  come  to  the 
emperor's  knowledge  ;  and  he  conjured  them  not  to 
publifh  thofe  papers,  or  make  any  farther  ufe  of 
them,  till  his  affairs  were  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  to 
fecure  his  liberty  and  independance.  And  his  fecret 
advice  was,  whenever  they  fliould  find  the  proper 
time  for  opening  the  fcene,  that  they  fhould  prevent 
all  oppofition,  by  proceeding  immediately  to  a 
conclufioh,  by  declaring  the  marriage  with  Cathe- 
rine invalid,  and  by  Henry's  inftantly  efpoufmg 
fome  other  perfon.  Nor  would  it  be  fo  difficult, 
he  faid,  for  himfelf  to  confirm  thefe  proceedings 
after  they  were  paffjd,  as  previoufly  to  render  them 
valid  by  his  confent  and  authority  ^. 

When  Henry  received  the  commifTion  and  dif-      1518, 
penfation  from  his  ambaffadors,  and  was  informed 
of  the  pope's  advice,  he  laid  the  whole  before  his 

'  Rymer,   vol.  xiv.  p.  2^7. 
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mmiflers,  and  alked  their  opinion  in  fo  delicate  a- 
lituation.  The  Engliih  counfellors  confidered  the 
danger  of  proceeding  in  the  manner  pointed  out  to 
them.  Should  the  pope  refufe  to  ratify  a  deedy 
which  he  might  juitly  call  precipitate  and  irregular, 
and  fhould  he  diiavow  the  advice  which  he  gave  m 
fo  clandeftine  a  manner,  the  king  would  find  his 
fecond  marriage  totally  invahdated ;  the  children  y 
which  it  might  bring  him,  declared  illegitimate  ; 
and  his  marriage  with  Catherine  more  firmly  rivetted' 
than  ever  ^.  And  Henry's  apprehenfions  of  the  pof- 
fibility,  or  even  probability,  of  fuch  an  event,  were 
much  confirmed  when  he  reflefted  on  the  charader 
and  fituation  of  the  fovereign  pontiff. 

Clement  was  a  prince  of  excellent  judgment- 
whenever  his  timidity,  to  which  he  was  extremely 
fubject,  allowed  him  to  make  full  ufe  of  thofe 
talents  and  that  penetration  with  which  he  was  en- 
dowed*. The  captivity  and  other  misfortunes 
which  he  had  undergone,  by  entering  into  a  league 
againft  Charles,  had  fo  alfefted  his  imagination, 
that  he  never  afterwards  exerted  himfelf  with  vigour 
in  any  public  meafure;  efpecially  if  the  interefl  or 
inclinations  of  that  potentate  flood  in  oppofition  tO' 
him.  The  Imperial  forces  were  at  that  time  pow- 
erful in  Italy,  and  might  return  to  the  attack  of 
Rome,  which  was  ftill  defencelefs,  and  expofed  ta 
the  fame  calamities  with  which  it  had  already  been 
overwhelmed.  And  befides  thefe  dangers,  Clement 
fancied  himfelf  expofed  to  perils,  which  threatened 
ftill  more  immediately  his  perfon  and  his  dignity. 
The  ern-  Charles,  apprifcd  of  the  timid  difpofition  of  the 
peroi  ]^oly  father,  threw  out  perpetual  menaces  of  fum- 

jjII^^  ^"^  moning  a  general  council ;  which  he  reprefented  as 
neceffary  to  reform  the  church,  and  correal  thofe 
enormous  abufes  which  the  ambition  and  avarice  of 
the    court    of   Rome    had    introduced   into   every 

•»  BuinetjVoI.  i.  p.  51.         '  Falber  Paiil,   lib,  ?.  Guicciardini. 
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branch  of  ecclefiailical  adminiftration.     The. power  ^j^^-'^  ^• 
of  the   fovereign  pontiff  hirafeif,    he  faid,   required  ..     ^  „'^ 
limitation ;     his   condii£t    called    aloud  for   amend-     152?, 
nient ;    and   even  his   tide   to   the  throne  which  he 
filled   might  j-irtly   be   called    in    queilion.       That 
pope  had  always  paiTed  for  the  natural  fon  of  Julian 
of  Medicis,    who   was   of  the   fovereign   family   of 
Florence ;     and  though   Leo  X.  his   kinfman  had 
declared  him  legitimate,  upon  a  pretended  promife 
of  marriage  between  his  father  and  mother,    few 
believed  that  declaration  to  be  founded  on  any  juft 
reafon  or  authority  ''.     The  canon  law,  indeed,  had 
been  entirely  iilent  with  regard  to  the  promotion 
of  baftards  to  the  papal  throne ;    but  what  was  ftill 
dangerous,   the    people    had  entertained   a  violent 
prepolfeffion   that   this    (lain  in  the   birth    of   any 
perfon   was    incompatible    with   fo   holy  an  office. 
And  in  another  point,   the  canon  law  was  exprefs 
and  poiitive,  that  no  man  guilty  of  fimony  could 
attain  that  dignity.      A  fevere   bull  of  Julius  11. 
had  added  new  fandions  to  this  law^  by  declaring, 
that  a  limoniacal  eleftion  could   not   be .  rendered 
valid,  even  by  a  pofterior  confent  of  the  cardinals. 
But  unfortunately  Clement  had  given  to  cardinal 
Colonna  a  billet,  containing  promifes  of  advancing 
that  cardinal,  in  cafe  he  himfelf  fliould  attain  the 
papal  dignity  by  his  concurrence :    And  this  billet, 
Colonna,    who  was  in  entire  dependence  on  the 
emperor,   threatened  every  moment  to   expofe   to 
public  view '. 

While  Charles  terrified  the  pope  with  thefe 
menaces,  he  alfo  allured  him  by  hopes  which  were 
no  kfs  prevalent  over  his  affedions.  At  the  time 
when  the  emperor's  forces  kicked  Rome,  and  re- 
duced Clement  to  captivity,  the  Florentines,  pafTion- 
ate  for  their  ancient  liberty,  had  taken  advantage 
of  his  diftreiTes,  and,  revolting  againft  the  family  of 

"^Father  Pawl,  lib.  I.  »jlbid. 
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CHAP.  Medicis,    had  entirely  abolifhed   their   authority  in 

^  "^-^^'_f  Florencej  and  re-eltablilhed  the  democracy.  The 
15255.  better  to  protect  themfelves  in  their  freedom,  they 
had  entered  into  the  alliance  with  France,  England, 
and  Venice,  againfl  the  emperor ;  and  Clement 
found,  that,  by  this  interell,  the  hands  of  his  con- 
federates were  tied  from  affifting  him  in  the  re- 
ifloration  of  his  family  ;  the  event  which,  of  ali 
others,  he  molt  paffionately  dcfired.  The  emperor 
alone,  he  knew,  was  able  to  eifed  this  purpofe  ; 
and  therefore,  whatever  profeffions  he  made  of  fide- 
lity to  his  allies,  he  was  ahvays,  on  the  leaft  glimpfe 
of  hope,  ready  to  embrace  every  propofal  of  a  cor- 
dial reconciliation  with  that  monarch  '". 

These  views  and  intereils  of  the  pope  were  well 
known  in  England;  and  as  the  oppofition  of  the 
emperor  to  Henry's  divorce  was  forefeen,  both  on 
account  of  the  honour  and  interefts  of  Catherine  his 
aunt,  and  the  obvious  motive  of  diftreffing  an  ene- 
my, it  was  effeemed  dangerous  to  take  any  meafure 
of  confeqiience,  in  expectation  of  the  fubfequent 
concurrence  of  a  man  of  Clement's  character,  whofe 
behaviour  always  contained  fo  much  duplicity,  and 
who  was  at  prefent  fo  little  at  his  own  difpofal. 
The  fafeft  meafure  feemed  to  confifl:  in  previoully 
engaging  him  fo  far,  that  he  could  not  afterwards 
recede,  and  in  making  ufc  of  his  prefent  ambiguity 
and  uncertainty,  to  extort  the  moil  important  con- 
ceiTions  from  him.  For  this  purpofe,  Stephen 
Gardiner,  the  cardinal's  fecretary,  and  Edward  Fox, 

?oth  Feb.  ihe  king's  almoner,  were  difpatched  to  Rome,  and 
were  ordered  to  folicit  a  commiflion  from  the  pope, 
of  fuch  a  nature  as  would  oblige  him  to  confirm  the 
fentence  of  the  commiffioners,  whatever  it  fhould 
be,  and  difable  him  on  any  account  to  recal  the 
commifTion,  or  evoke  the  caufe  to  Rome  ". 

»  Father  Paul.  "  Lord  Herbert.     Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  19.   in 
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But  the  fame  reafons  which   made  the  kinc:  fo  c  H  A  p. 

•  XXX 

defirous  of  obtaining  this  concefTion,  confirmed  the  .    J  1  '^ 
pope  in  the  refolution  of  refufing  it:    He  was  ftill      1528. 
determined  to  keep  the  door  open  for  an  agreement  The  pope's 
with  the  emperor  ;    and  he  made  no  fcruple  of  facri-  ous  con'- 
ficing  all  other  confiderations  to  a  point  which  he  dua. 
deemed  the  moft  effential  and  important  to  his  own 
fecurity,    and  to  the  greatnefs  of  his  family.     He 
granted,   therefore,   a    new    commifTion,    in    which 
cardinal  Campeggio  was  joined  to  Wolfey,  for  the 
trial  of  the  king's  marriage ;    but  he  could  not  be 
prevailed   on   to   infert  the   claufe   defired  of  him. 
And  though  he  put  into  Gardiner's  hand  a  letter 
promifmg  not  to  recal  the  prefent  commifTion  ;    thfs 
promife  was  found,  on  examination,  to  be  couched 
in  fuch  ambiguous  terms  as  left  him  ftill  the  power, 
whenever  he  pleafed,  of  departing  from  it  '^. 

Campeggio  lay  under  fome  obligations  to  the 
king ;  but  his  dependence  on  the  pope  was  fo  much 
greater,  that  he  conformed  himfelf  entirely  to  the 
views  of  the  latter ;  and  though  he  received  his 
commifTion  in  April,  he  delayed  his  departure  under 
fo  many  pretences  that  it  was  October  before  he 
arrived  in  England.  The  firft  ftep  which  he  took 
was  to  exhort  the  king  to  defift  from  the  profecu- 
tion  of  his  divorce ;  and  finding  that  this  counfel 
■gave  offence,  he  faid,  that  his  intention  was  alfo  to 
exhort  the  queen  to  take  the  vows  in  a  convent, 
and  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  previoufly  to  at- 
tempt an  amicable  compoiure  of  all  differences  ■*. 
The  more  to  pacify  the  king,  he  fliewed  to  him,  as 
alfo  to  the  cardinal,  the  decretal  bull,  annulling  the 
former  marriage  with  Catherine ;  but  no  intreaties 
could  prevail  on  him  to  make  any  other  of  the 
king's  council  privy  to  the  fecret  '^.  In  order  to 
atone  in  fome  degree  for  this  obftinacy,  he  exprefTed 
to  the  king  and  the  cardinal,  the  pope's  great  defire 

0  Lord  Herbert,  p.  121.    Burnet,  p.  59. 
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c  H  A  P.  of  fatisfying  them  in  every  reafonable  demand  ;   and 

.  "^-^^'_.  ill  particular,  he  fhowed,  that  their  requeft  for  fup^ 

1528,      preffing  fome  more  monafteries,  and  converting  them 

into  cathedrals  and  epifcopal  fees,  had  obtained  the 

confent  of  his  holinefs  \ 

These  ambiguous  circumflances  in  the  behaviour 
of  the  pope  and  the  legate,  kept  the  court  of  Eng- 
land in  fmpenfe,  and  determined  the  king  to  wait 
with  patience  the  iffue  of  fuch  uncertain  councils. 
2515.      Fortune,    meanwhile,    feemed    to    promife    him    a 
more  fure  and  expeditious  way  of  extricating  himfelf 
from   his  prefent  difficulties.       Clement  was  feize4 
with  a  dangerous  iilnefs  5    and  the  intrigues  for  elect- 
ing his  fucceflbr  began  already  to  take  place  among 
the  cardinals.     Wolfey,  in  particular,  fupported  by 
the  intereft  of  England  and  of  France,  entertained 
hopes  of  mounting  the  throne  of  St.  Peter ' ;   and 
it   appears,   that   if  a  vacancy  had  then  happened, 
there  was  a  probability  of  his  reaching  that  fummit 
of  his  ambition.     But  the  pope  recovered,  though 
after  feveral  relapfes ;    and  he  returned  to  the  fame 
train  of  falfe  and  deceitful  politics,  by  which  he  ha4 
hitherto    aniufed  the   court   of  England.       He  ftiU 
flattered  Henry  with  profelTions  of  the  moft  cordial 
attachment,  and  promifed  him  a  fudden  and  favour- 
able iffue  to   his  procefs :    He  (till  continued  his 
fecret   negoclations   with    Charles,    and   perfevercd 
in  the  reiblution  of  facrificing  all  his  promifes,  and 
all  the  interefts  of  the  |lomiih  religion,  to  the  ele- 
vation of  his  family,      Campeggio,  vv^ho  was  per- 
feCiiy    acquainted   v/ith    his    views    and   intentions, 
protrafted   the   deciftpji;  by  the  moft  artful  delays  ; 
and  gave  Clement  full  Icimre  to  adjull  all  the  terms 
of  his  treaty  with  the  emperor. 

The  emperor,  acquainted  with  the  king's  ex- 
treme earneftnefs  in  this  aiiair,  was  determined  that 
he  fhould  obtain  fuccefs  by  no  other  means  than  by 

» Rymer,    vcl,  xiy.  p,  270.      Strype,   vcl.  i.    p.  iiO;  jii.    Ap- 
pend. N*  a8.  *  Burnetj  vol,  j,  p.  63, 
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-an  application  to  him,  and  by  deferting  his  alliance  chap. 
with  Francis,  which  had  hitherto  fupported,  againft  .  '^^^'  . 
the  fuperior  force  of  Spain,  the  tottering  flate  of  jjaj. 
the  French  monarchy.  He  willingly  hearkened, 
therefore,  to  the  applications  of  Catherine,  his  aunt; 
and  promihng  her  his  utinoft  protection,  exhorted 
her  never  to  yield  to  the  malice  and  perfecutions  of 
her  enemies.  The  queen  herfelf  was  naturally  of  a 
firm  and  refolute  temper ;  and  was  engaged  by 
every  motive  to  perlevere  in  protefting  againfl  the 
injuiiice  to  which  flie  thought  herfelf  expofed.  The 
imputation  of  incefl:,  which  was  thrown  upon  her 
marriage  with  Henry,  Ifruck  her  with  the  higheft: 
indignation :  The  illegitimacy  of  her  daughter, 
which  feemed  a  neeelTary  confequence,  gave  her  the 
mofl  juft  concern:  The  reludance  of  yielding  to 
a  rival,  who,,  flie  believed,  had  fupplanted  her  in 
the  king's  afiedions,  was  a  very  natural  motive. 
Aduated  by  all  thefe  jconfiderations,  fhe  never 
ceafed  foliciting  her  nephew's  afTiflance,  and  ear- 
ineflly  intreating  an  evocation  of  the  caufe  to  Rome, 
where  alone  fhe  thought  fhe  could  expert  juftice. 
And  the  emperor,  in  all  his  negociations  with  the 
pope,  made  the  recal  of  the  commillion  which  Cam- 
peggio  and  Wolfey  exercifed  in  England  a  funda- 
piental  article'. 

The  two  legates,  meanwhile,  opened  their  court  31^  May. 
at  London,  and  cited  the  king  and  queen  to  appear   ^ ""'?'.  ^^ 
before  it.    They  both  prefented  themfelves ;   and  the  marrugc. 
king  anfwered  to  his  name  when  called  :    But  the 
queen,  inftead  of  anfwering  to  hers,  rofe  from  her 
feat,  and  throwing  herfelf  at  the  king's  feet,  made 
a  very  pathetic  harangue,    which   her  virtue,    her 
dignity,   and  her   misfortunes    rendered    the  more 
affefting.      She  told  him  that  fhe  was  a  flrangcr  in 
his  dominions,  without  proteftion,  without  council, 
without  affiftance;  expofed  to  all  the  injuflice  which 

•  Herbert,  p,  ajj.    Burner,  vol.  i.  p.  69, 
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her  enemies  were  pleafed  to  impofe  upon  her  :  That 
fhe   had  quitted   her  native   country  v/ithout  other 

15 29.  refource  than  her  connexions  with  him  and  his  fa- 
mily,  and  had  expected  that,  inftead  of  fuffering 
thence  any  violence  or  iniquity,  fhe  was  affured  in 
them  of  a  fafeguard  againfl  every  misfortune  :  That 
fhe  had  been  his  wife  during  twenty  years,  and 
would  here  appeal  to  himfelf,  whether  her  affec- 
tionate fabmiflion  to  his  will  had  not  merited  better 
treatment,  than  to  be  thus,  after  fo  long  a  time, 
thrown  from  him  with  fo  much  indignity  :  That 
file  was  confcious — he  himfelf  was  aifured — that 
her  virgin  honour  was  yet  unflained,  when  he  re- 
ceived her  into  his  bed,  and  that  her  connexions 
with  his  brother  had  been  carried  no  farther  than 
the  ceremony  of  marriage :  That  their  parents,  the 
kings  of  England  and  Spain,  were  efteenied  the 
wifeft  princes  of  their  time,  and  had  undoubtedly 
aded  by  the  befl  advice,  when  they  formed  the 
agreement  for  that  marriage,  which  was  now  repre>. 
fented  as  fo  criminal  and  unnatural :  And  that  fhe 
acquiefced  in  their  judgment,  and  would  not  fubmit 
her  caufe  to  be  tried  by  a  court,  whofe  dependence 
on  her  enemies  was  too  vifible,  ever  to  allow  her 
any  hopes  of  obtaining  from  them  an  equitable  or 
Impartial  decifion  ".  Having  fpoken  thefe  words, 
fhe  rofe,  and  making  the  king  a  low  reverence^j  fhe 
departed  from  the  court,  and  never  v/ould  again 

^  appear  in  it, 

AFTJiii  her  departure,  the  king  did  her  the  juf, 
tice  to  acknowledge,  that  Ihe  had  ever  been  a  du- 
tiful and  afleiflionate  wife,  and  that  the  whole  tcnour 
of  her  beliaviour  had  been  conformable  to  the 
ilricteft  rules  of  probity  and  honour.  He  only  in, 
fifled  on  his  own  fcrupies  with  regard  to  the  law- 
fulnefs  of  their  marriage ;  and  he  explained  the 
origin,  the  progrefs,  and  the  foundation  of  thofe 

«  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  73.     IlaJ!.     Stcwe,  jv  54.3. 
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doubts,  by  which  he  had  been  fo  long  and  To  vio-  C  n  a  p. 

lently    agitated.       He    acquitted    cardinal    Woliey  . ^^jllj 

from  having  any  hand  in  encouraging  his  fcruples ;      ,529. 
and  he  craved  a  lentence  of  the  court  agreeable  to 
the  juftice  of  his  caufe. 

The  legates,  after  citing  the  queen  anew,  de- 
clared her  contumacious^  notwithflanding  her  appeal 
to  Rome ;  and  then  proceeded  to  the  examination 
of  the  caufe.  The  firfl  point  which  came  before 
them  was  the  proof  of  prince  Arthur's  confummation 
of  his  marriage  with  Catherine ;  and  it  muft  be 
confeffed,  that  no  ftronger  arguments  could  rea- 
fonably  be  exped:ed  of  fuch  a  fact  after  fo  long  an 
interval.  The  age  of  the  prince,  who  had  palfed 
his  fifteenth  year,  the  good  ftate  of  his  health,  the 
long  time  that  he  had  cohabited  with  his  confort, 
many  of  his  expreflions  to  that  very  purpofe ;  all 
thefe  circumftances  form  a  violent  prefumption  in 
favour  of  the  king's  aflertion"'.  Henry  himfelf, 
after  his  brother's  death,  was  not  allowed  for  fome 
time  to  bear  the  title  of  prince  of  Wale",  in  expect- 
ation of  her  pregnancy :  The  Spanifh  ambalTador^ 
in  order  the  better  to  enfure  polfeflion  of  her  jointure, 
had  fent  over  to  Spain  proofs  of  the  confummation  of 
her  marriage " :  Julius's  bull  itfelf  was  founded  on  the 
fuppofition  that  Arthur  had  perhaps  had  knowledge 
of  the  princefs :  In  the  very  treaty,  fixing  Henry's 
marriage,  the  confummation  of  the  former  marriage 
with  prince  Arthur  is  acknowledged  on  both  fides ''. 
Thefe  particulars  were  all  laid  before  the  court ; 
accompanied  with  many  reafonings  concerning  the 
extent  of  the  pope's  authority,  and  againfl  his  power 
of  granting  a  difpenfation  to  marry  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees.  Campeggio  heard  thefe  doctrines 
with  great  impatience ;  and,  notwithftanding  his 
yefolution    to   protrad    the   caufe,    he    was   often 

■w  Herbert.  t  Buri.et,  vol,  il,  p.  35. 
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G  K  A  P.  tempted  to  interrupt  and  ulence  the  Idng's  counfel, 
•^^^'  ,  when  they  infified  on  fuch  difagreeable  topics. 
The  trial  was  fpun  out  till  the  23d  of  July ;  and 
Campeggio  chiefly  took  on  bim  the  part  of  con- 
ducting it.  Wolfey,  though  the  elder  cardinal, 
permitted  him  to  ad  as  prefident  of  the  court ;  be- 
caufe  it  was  thought  that  a  trial  managed  by  an 
Italian  cardinal  would  carry  the  appearance  of 
greater  candour  and  impartiality,  than  if  the  king's 
ov,^n  miniiler  and  favourite  had  prelided  in  it.  The 
bufmefs  no.w  feemed  to  be  drawing  nQ:iY  to  a  period  ; 
and  the  king  was  every  day  in  expeftaiion  of  a  fen^ 
tence  in  his  favour ;  when  to  his  great  furprife, 
Campeggio,  on  a  fudden,  without  any  warning,  and 
upon  very  frivolous  pretences^,  prorogued  the 
court  till  the  firft  of  Oftober.  The  evocation, 
which  came  a  few  days  after  from  Rome,  put  an 

Rome   "    end  to  all  the  hopes  of  fuccefs  which  the  king  had 
fo  bng  and  fo  anxiopily  cherifhed  % 

DuEiNG  the  time  that  the  trial  was  carried  on 
before  the  legates  at  London,  the  emperor  had,  by 
his  minifters,  earneftly  folicited  Clement  to  evoke 
the  caufe ;  and  had  employed  every  topic  of  hope 
or  terror  which  could  operate  either  on  the  ambi- 
tion or  timidity  of  the  pontiff.  The  Englilh  amr 
bafladors,  on  the  other  hand,  in  conjunction  with 
the  French,  h^d  been  no  lefs  earnefl  in  their  appli- 
cations, that  the  legates  fhould  be  allowed  to  finifh 
the  trial ;  but  though  they  employed  the  fame  en- 
gines of  promifes  and  menaces,  the  motives  which 
they  .could  fet  before  the  pope  were  not  fo  urgent 
or  immediate  as  thofe  which  were  held  up  to  him 
by  the  emperor ".  The  dread  of  lohng  England^ 
and  of  fortifying  the  Lutherans  by  fo  confiderable 
an  acceflion,  made  fmall  impreiTion  on  Clement's 
jnind,  in  comparifon  of  the  anxiety  for  his  perfonal 
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fafety,  and  the  fond  defire  of  reflorlng  the  Medlcis  ^  "  ^,^* 
to  their  dominion  in  Florence.     As  foon,  therefore,  ^  ,'_^,_  '^ 
as  he  had  adjufted  all  terms  with  the  emperor,  he      i^z^. 
hid  hold  of  the  pretence  of  ju/lice,  which  required 
him,   as  he  aiferted,  to  pay  regard  to  the  queen's 
appeal ;  and  fufpending  the  commiffion  of  the  le^ 
gates,  he  adjourned  the  caufe  to  his  own  perfonai 
judgment  at  Rome.     Campeggio  had,  before-hand, 
received    private   orders   dehvered  by  Campana  to 
burn  the  decretal  bull  with  which  he  was  entrufted. 

WoLSEY  had  long  forefeen  this  meafure  as  the 
fure  forerunner  of  his  ruin.     Though  he  had  at  lirfl 
defired  that  the  king  fhould  rather  marry  a  French 
princefs  than  Anne  Boleyn,  he  had  employed  him- 
felf  with  the   utmoit    affiduity   and    earnellnefs   to 
bring   the   affair   to  a   happy  ifilie " :  He  was   not, 
therefore,  to  be  blamed  for  the  unprofperous  event 
which  Clement's  partiahty  had  produced.     But  he 
had  fufficient  experience  of  the  extreme  ardour  and 
impatience  of  Henry's  temper,  who  could  bear  no 
/lontradiftion,  and  who  was  wont,  without  examina- 
tion or  diflindion,  to  make  his  minifters  anfwcrablc 
for  the  fuccefs  of  thofe  tranfadlions  with  which  they 
were  entrufted.     Anne  Boleyn  alio,  who  was  pre- 
poflefled    againft    him,    had   imputed    to    him    the 
failure  of  her  hopes  ;  and  as  llie  was  newly  returned 
to  court,  v/hence  flie  had  been  removed  from  ^ 
regard  to  decency  during  the  trial  before  the  legates, 
fhe  had  naturally  acquired  an  additional   influence 
on  Henry,  and  Ihe  ferved  much  to  fortify  his  pre- 
judices againft  the  cardinal  \     Even  the  queen  and 
her  partifans,  judging  of  Wolfey  by  the  part  which 
he  had  openly  aded,  had  cxprciTed  great  animofity 
againft  him  ;  and  the  moft  oppoiite  faftions  feemed 
now  to  combine  in  the  ruin  of  this  haughty  miniftcrc 
The   high  opinion  itfelf,   which  Henry  had  cnler- 
iained  of  the  cardinal's  capacity,  tended  to  haften 

«=  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  <j.j.     IJurpet,  vpl.  i,  p.  53. 
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c  HAP.  his  downfal ;  while  he  imputed  the  bad  fuccefs  of 
,^^_S^^^^  that  minifter's  undertakings,  not  to  ill  fortune,  or 
,329     .  to  miftake,  but  to  the  malignity  or  infidelity  of  his 
intentions.     The  blow,  however,  fell  not  inftantiv 
en  his  head.     The  king,  who  probably  could  not 
juftify  by  any  good  reafon  his   alienation  from  his 
ancient   favourite,    feems    to    have    remained   fome 
time  in  fufpenfe ;  and  he  received  him,  if  not  with 
all  his  former  kindnefs,  at  leaft  with  the  appearance 
of  trufi;  and  regard. 
Wolfcy's         But  conflant  experience  evinces  how  rarely  a 
i'aH.  Jiigji  confidence  and  affedion  receives  the   leafl   di- 

minution, without  finking  into  abfolute  indifference, 
or  even  running  into  the  oppofite  extreme.  The 
king  now  determined  to  bring  on  the  ruin  of  the 
cardinal  with  a  motion  almoil  as  precipitate  as  he 
had  formerly  employed  in  his  elevation.  The 
sSthoa.  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  fent  to  require 
the  great  feal  from  him  ;  and  on  his  fcrupling  to  de- 
liver it*  without  a  more  exprefs  warrant,  Henry 
wrote  him  a  letter,  upon  which  it  was  furrendered^ 
and  it  vras  delivered  by  the  king  to  fir  Thomas 
More,  a  man  who,  befides  the  ornaments  of  an 
elegant  literature,  pofleiTed  the  higheft-  virtue,  in- 
tegrity, and  capacity, 

WoiiSEY  was  ordered  to  depart  from  York-Place, 
a  palace  which  he  had  built  in  London,  and  which, 
though  it  really  belonged  to  the  fee  of  York,  was 
feized  by  Henry,'  and  became  afterwards  the  reii- 
den'ce  of  the-  kings  of  Kngland,  by  the  title  of 
Whitehalk^  All  his  furniture  and  plate  were  alfo 
feized  :  Their  riches  and  Iplendour  befitted  rather  a 
royal  than  a  private  fortune.  The  walls  of  his  pa- 
lace were  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  or  cloth  of 
filver :  He  had  a  cupboard  of  plate  of  maify  gold  : 
There  were  found  a  thoufand  pieces  of  fine  holland 
belonging  to  him.     The  reft  of  his  riches  and  fur^ 
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niture  was  in  proportion ;   and  his  opvilence  T*^as,  chap, 
probably,  no  fmall  inducement  to  tliis  violent  per-  -J^  ^'  ' 
fecution  agalnft  him.  xsj9 

The  cardinal  was  ordered  to  retire  to  A  flier,  a 
country-feat  which  he  pofleffed  near  Hampton- 
Court,  The  world  that  had  paid  him  fuch  abjecl 
court  during  his  profperity,  now  entirely  deferted 
him  on  this  fatal  reverfe  of  all  his  fortunes.  He 
himfelf  was  much  dejected  with  the  change ;  and 
from  the  fame  turn  of  mind  which  had  made  him 
be  fo  vainly  elated  with  his  grandeur,  he  felt  the 
ilroke  of  adveriity  with  double  rigour  ^  The 
fmalleft  appearance  of  his  return  to  favour  threw 
him  into  tranfports  of  joy  unbecoming  a  man. 
The  king  had  feemed  willing,  during  fome  time, 
to  intermit  the  blows  which  overwhelmed  him.  He 
granted  him  his  protection,  and  left  him  in  poflef- 
fion  of  the  fees  of  York  and  Winchefter.  He  even 
fent  him  a  gracious  meifage  accompanied  with  a 
ring,  as  a  teftimony  of  his  affedion.  Wolfey,  who 
w^as  on  horfeback  when  the  meffenger  met  him, 
immediately  alighted  ;  and  throwing  himfelf  on  his 
knees  in  the  mire,  received,  in  that  humble  atti- 
tude, thefe  marks  of  his  majefty's  gracious  difpofi- 
tion  towards  him  ^. 

But  his  enemies,  who  dreaded  his  return  to 
court,  never  ceafed  plying  tlie  king  with  a.ccounts 
of  his  feverai  offences  ;  and  Anne  Boleyn,  in  par- 
ticular, contributed  her  endeavours  in  conjundlion 
with  her  uncle  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  to  exclude 
him  from  all  hopes  of  ever  being  reinltated  in  his 
former  authority.  He  difmiiled,  therefore,  his 
numerous  retinue ;  and  as  he  v;as  a  kind  and  bene- 
ficent mafter,  the  feparation  paifed  not  without  a 
plentiful  efl'ulion  of  tears  on  both  fides  \  The 
king's  heart,  notwithflanding  fome  gleams  of  kind- 
iiel's,  feemed  now  totally  hardened  againfl  his  old 

•  Strypf.,  vol.  i.  p.  114.,  115.     /'pp.  N"  51.  ,Vc. 

I  ircvve.  p.  ^47,  *>  Cavendiih.     Stowe,  p.  54.9. 
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CHAP,  favourite.  He  ordered  him  to  be  indicted  in  the 
■rj  -J-_;  Star  Chamber,  where  a  fentcUce  was  paffed  againll 
J  52 9.  him.  And  not  content  with  this  feverity,  he  aban- 
doned him  to  all  the  rigour  of  the  parHament,  which 
now,  after  a  long  interval,  was  again  aiTembled. 
Novemb.  The  houfe  of  lords  voted  a  long  charge  againit 
Wolfey,  confiding  of  forty-four  articles ;  and  ac- 
companied it  with  an  application  to  the  king  for  his 
punifhment,  and  his  removal  from  all  authority. 
Little  oppofition  ws.s  made  to  this  charge  in  the 
upper  houfe :  No  evidence  of  any  part  of  it  was  fo 
much  as  called  for  ;  and  as  it  chiefly  confifts  of  ge- 
neral accufations,  it  was  fcarcely  fufceptible  of  any '. 
The  articles  were  fent  down  to  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons ;  where  Thomas  Cromwel,  formerly  a  fervant 
of  the  cardinal's,  and  who  had  been  raifed  by  him 
from  a  very  low  flation,  defended  his  unfortunate 
patron  with  fuch  fpirit,  generofity,  and  courage,  as 
acquired  him  great  honour,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  favour  which  he  afterwards  enjoyed  with  the 

Wolsey's  enemies  finding  that  either  his  inno- 
cence or  his  caution  prevented  them  fi-om  having 
any  juft  ground  of  accufmg  him,  had  recourfe  to  a 
very  extraordinary  expedient.  An  indiftment  was 
laid  againft  him ;  that,  contrary  to  a  ftatute  of 
Richard  II.  commonly  called  the  flatute  of  pro- 
vifors,  he  had  procured  bulls  from  Rome,  particu- 
larly one  invefling  him  with  the  legantine  pov/er, 
which  he  had  exercifed  with  very  extenfive  autho- 
rity. He  confelfed  the  indiftment,  pleaded  igno- 
rance of  the  flatute,  and  threw  himfelf  on  the  king'.-i 
mercy.  He  was,  perhaps,  within  reach  of  the  law  ; 
but  befides  that  this  ftatute  had  fallen  into  difufe, 
nothing  could  be  more  rigorous  and  fevere,  than  to 
impute  to  him  as  a  crime  what  he  had  openly,  dur- 
ing the  courfe  of  fo  many  years,  praftifed  with  the 
confent  and  approbation  of  the  king,  and  the  ac- 

i  S<r«  note  [C]  at  tlie  endof  the  volume. 
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qmefcence  of  the  parliament  and  kingdom :  Not  ^^/:  ^' 
to  mention  what  he  always  aflerted'',  and  v/hat  we  ,_  -^-'_, 
can  fcarcely  doubt  of,  that  he  had  obtained  the  151^, 
royal  licence  in  the  mofl  formal  manner,  which,  had 
he  not  been  apprehenfive  of  the  dangers  attending 
any  oppofition  to  Henry's  lawlefs  will,  he  might 
have  pleaded  in  his  own  defence  before  the  judges. 
Sentence,  however,  was  pronounced  againft  him, 
**  That  he  was  out  of  the  king's  protection ;  his 
"  lands  and  goods  forleited  ;  and  that  his  perfon 
"  might  be  committed  to  cuftody/'  But  this  pro- 
fecution  of  Wolfey  was  carried  no  farther.  Henry 
even  granted  him  a  pardon  ior  all  offences ;  reilored 
him  part  of  his  plate  and  furniture;  and  iliil  con- 
tinued from  time  to  time  to  drop  exprefiions  of 
favour  and  compalTion  towards  him. 

The   complaints  ag-ainft  the  ufurpations  of  the  Com- 
ecclefiailics  had  been  very   ancient  in  England,   as  "^e^t^f 
well  as  in  mofl  other  European  kingdoms  ;    and  as  rhereforrr.- 
rhis  topic  Vv^as  now  become  popular  every  where,  it  ^/''^"  '" 
had  paved  the  way  for  the  Lutheran  tenets,  and  re-     '^  ^" 
conciled  the  people  in  fome  meafure  to  the  frightful 
idea  of  herefy  and  innovation.     The  commons,  find- 
ing  the  occafion    favourable,    paffed   feveral    bills 
retraining  the  impofitions  of  the  clergy ;   one  for 
ihe  regulating  of  mortuaries  ;    another  againfl  the 
•fxaftions  for  the  probates  of  wills ' ;  a  third  againfl 
non-refidence  and   pluralities,    and  againfl  church- 
men's being  farmers  of  land.     But  what  appeared 
chiefly  dangerous   to  the  ecciefiaflicai  order,  were 
ihe  fevere  invettives  thrown  out  almoft   v/ithout  op- 
pofition in  the  houfe  againil  the  diffolute  lives  of 
the  prieils,  their  ambidon,  their  avarice,   and  their 
endlefs  encroachments  on  the  laity.     Lord  Herbert  " 
has  even  preferved  the  fpeech  of  a  gentleman  of 

^  Caveiidifli,  p.  7a. 

1  Thel'e  exaflions  were  quite  aibitraiy,  and  haJ  rifcn  to  a  jrcat 
Bei'ght.  A  member  faid  in  the  lioiilt-,  that  a  thoufaud  nuuksliact 
been  exaftcd  from  him  un  thr.t  nccouiu.  Hall,  t'ol.  li-S.  Stryue, 
■vcaL  J.  p.  73=  *"  P.?9^ 
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Gray's-Inn,  which  is  of  a  fingular  nature^  and  coft-* 
tains  fuch  topics  as  we  fliould  little  eJipect  to  meet 
1529.  with  during  that  period.  The  member  infills  upon 
the  vaft  variety  of  theological  opinions  which  pre- 
vailed in  different  nations  and  ages ;  the  endlefs 
inextricable  controverfies  maintained  by  the  feveral 
feels  ;  the  impoffibility  that  any  man,  much  lefs  the 
people,  could  ever  know,  much  lefs  examine,  the 
tenets  and  principles  of  every  fe6l ;  the  neceffity  of 
ignorance,  and  a  fulpenfe  ot  judgment  with  regard 
to  all  thofe  objects  of  difpute  :  And  upon  the  whole 
he  infers,  that  the  only  religion  obligatory  on  man- 
kind is  the  belief  of  one  fupreme  Being,  the  author 
of  nature ;  and  the  neceffity  of  good  morals,  in 
order  to  obtain  his  favour  and  protection.  Such 
fentiments  would  be  deemed  latitudinarian,  even  in 
our  time;  and  would  not  be  advanced  without  fome 
precaution  in  a  public  ail'embly.  But  though  the 
firft  broaching  of  religious  controverfy  might  encou- 
rage the  fceptical  turn  in  a  few  perfons  of  a  ftudious 
dilpofition  ;  the  zeal  with  which  men  foon  after  at- 
tached themfelves  to  their  feveral  parties,  ferved 
etfeftually  to  banifli  for  a  long  time  all  fuch  ob- 
noxious liberties. 

The  bills  for  regulating  the  clergy  met  with  fome 
oppofirion  in  the  houie  of  lords.  Bifhop  Fifher,  in 
particular,  imputed  thcfe  meafures  of  the  commons 
to  their  want  of  faith  ;  and  to  a  formed  defign  de- 
rived from  heretical  and  Lutheran  principles,  of 
robbing  the  church  of  her  patrimony,  and  over- 
tuniing  the  national  religion.  The  duke  of^  Nor- 
folk reproved  the  prelate  in  fevere  and  even  Ibme- 
what  indecent  terms.  He  told  him  that  the  greateft 
clerks  were  not  always  the  wifeft  men.  But  Fiflrer 
replied,  ihat  he  did  not  remember  any  fools  in  his 
time  who  had  proved  great  clerks.  The  exceptions 
Taken  at  the  bifliop  of  Rochelter's  fpeech  flopped 
not  there.  "^^i'he  commons,  by  the  mouth  of  fir 
Thoiuas  Audlcy,  their  fpeaker,    made  complaints 

to 
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to  the  king  of  the  refleiftions  thrown  upon  them  ;  chap. 

and  the  bifhop  was  obliged  to  put  a  more  favourable  vJ^l-Lj 
tohflruftion  oh  his  words".  ,^,g^ 

Henry  was  not  difpleafed  that  the  court  of  Rome 
and  the  clergy  fhould  be  fenfible  that  they  were  en- 
tirely dependent  on  him,  and  that  his,  parliament,  if 
he  were  willing  to  fecond  their  inclinations,  was  fuf- 
ficiently  difpofed  to  reduce  the  power  and  privileges 
of  the  e'cclefiaftics.  The  commons  gratified  the 
king  in  aridther  particular  of  moment :  They  granted 
him  a  difcharge  of  all  thofe  debts  which  he  had  con- 
trafted  fmce  the  beginning  of  his  reign;  and  they 
grounded  this  bill,  which  occafioned  many  com- 
plaints, on  a  pretence  of  the  king's  great  care  of  the  • 
iiatiori,  and  of  his  regularly  employing  all  the  mo- 
ney which  he  had  borrowed  in  the  public  fervice. 
'Mod  of  the  king's  creditors  confided  of  friends  to 
the  cardinal,  ivho  h?id  been  engaged  by  their  patron 
to  contribute  to  the  fupply  of  Henry's  neceffities ; 
and  the  preferit  courtiers  were  well  pleafed  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  mulcting  them**.  Several  alfo  ap- 
proved of  an  expedient  which  they  hoped  would 
fevei"  after  difcredit  a  method  of  fupply  fd  irregular 
jind  To  unparliamentary i 

The  domeflic  tranfaftlons  of  England  were  at  Forelgu 
prefent  fo  interefting  to  the  king,  that  they  chiefly  affairs, 
engaged  his  attention ;  aad  he  regarded  foreign  affairs 
only  in  fubordination  to  them.  He  had  declared  war 
againft  the  emperor;  but  the  mutual  advantages 
reaped  by  the  commerce  between  England  and  the 
Netherlands^  had  engaged  him  to  ftipulate  a  neu- 
trality with  thofe  provinces ;  and  except  by  money 
contributed  to  the  Italian  wars,  he  had  in  elfecl 
cxercifed  no  hoftility  againft  any  of  the  Imperial 
dominions.     A  general  peace  was  this  fummer  efla- 

''  PaHiamentaiy  Hiftory,  vol,  iii.  p.  59',     Burnet,  vol,  ii,  p.  81. 
•Jiuniet,  vol.  ii.  p.  83, 
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^  H  A  p.  bliflied  in  Europe.  Margarefof  Auftria  and  Louifa 
^_  _  '  _.  of  Savoy  met  at  Cambray,  and  fettled  the  terms  of 
J  52 9.  pacification  between  tlie  French  king  and  the  em- 
peror. Charles  accepted  of  two  millions  of  crowns 
in  lieu  of  Burgundy ;  and  he  delivered  up  the  two 
princes  of  France,  whom  he  had  retained  as  hoftages. 
Henry  was  on  this  occafion  fo  generous  to  his  friend 
and  ally  Francis,  that  he  fent  him  an  acquittal  of 
near  600,000  crowns  which  that  prince  owed  him. 
Francis's  Italian  confederates  were  not  fo  well  fatif- 
fied  as  the  king  with  the  peace  of  Cambray :  They 
were  almofl  wholly  abandoned  to  the  will  of  the  em- 
peror ;  and  feemed  to  have  no  means  of  fecurity  left 
but  his  equity  and  moderation.  Florence,  after  a 
brave  refinance,  was  fubdued  by  the  Imperial  arms, 
and  finally  delivered  over  to  the  dominion  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Medicis.  The  Venetians  were  better  treated ; 
they  were  only  obliged  to  relinquilh  fome  acquifi- 
tions  which  they  had  made  on  the  coafl  of  Naples. 
Even  Francis  Sforza  obtained  the  invefliture  of 
Milan,  and  was  pardoned  for  all  paft  offences.  The 
emperor  in  perfon  paffed  into  Italy  with  a  magni- 
ficent train,  and  received  the  Imperial  crown  from 
the  hands  of  the  pope  at  Bologna.  He  was  but 
twenty-nine  years  of  age ;  and  having  already  by 
his  vigour  and  capacity  fucceeded  in  every  enterprife, 
and  reduced  to  captivity  the  two  greatefl  potentates 
in  Europe,  the  one  fplritual  the  other  temporal,  he 
attrafted  the  eyes  of  all  men  ;  and  many  prognofti- 
cations  were  formed  of  his  growing  empire. 

But  though  Charles  feemed  to  be  profperous  on 
every  fide,  and  though  the  conqueft  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  now  began  to  prevent  that  fcarcity  of  money 
under  which  he  had  hitherto  laboured,  he  found 
himfelf  threatened  with  difficulties  in  Germany  ;  and 
his  defire  of  furmounting  them  was  the  chief  caufe 
of  his  granting  fuch  moderate  conditions  to  the 
Italian  powers.  Sultan  Solyman,  the  greateft  and 
J 1  moil 
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ttit)fl  accompllfhed  prince  that  ever  fat  on  the  Otto-  ^^-^xx^* 
man  throne,  had  almoft  entirely  fubdued  Hungary,  .     ^'j' 
had   befieged   Vienna,    and  though   repulfed,    flill     1529. 
menaced  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  with  conquefl  and  fubjedion.      The   Lu- 
theran princes  of  the  empire,  finding  that  Uberty  of 
confcience  was   denied  them,   had  combined  in  a 
league  for  their  own  defence  at  Smalcalde  ;  and  be- 
cauie  they  protefted  againfl  the  votes  paffed  in  the 
Imperial  diet,  they  thenceforth  received  the  appella* 
tion  of  protejiants^     Charles  had  undertaken  to  re- 
duce them  to  obedience  ;  and  on  pretence  of  fecilr- 
ing  the  purity  of  religion,  he  had  laid  a  fcheme  for 
aggrandifmg  his  own  family,  by  ex  ending  its  domi- 
nion over  all  Germany. 

The  friendfhip  of  Henry  was  one  material  cir- 
cumflance  yet  wanting  to  Charles,  in  order  to  enfurc 
fuccefs  in  his  ambitious  enterprifes ;  and  the  king 
was  fufficiently  apprifed,  that  the  concurrence  of 
that  prince  would  at  once  remove  all  the  difficulties 
which  lay  in  the  way  of  his  divorce ;  that  point 
which  had  long  been  the  objeft  of  his  mofl  earneft 
wifhes.  But  befides  that  the  interefts  of  his  king- 
dom feemed  to  require  an  alliance  with  France,  his 
haughty  fpirit  could  not  fubmit  to  a  friendfhip  im- 
pofed  on  him  by  conflraint ;  and  as  he  had  ever 
been  accuftomed  to  receive  courtfhip,  deference, 
and  folicitation  from  the  greatefl  potentates,  he 
could  ill  brook  that  dependance  to  which  this  un- 
happy affair  feemed  to  have  reduced  him.  Amidfl 
the  anxieties  with  which  he  was  agitated,  he  was 
often  tempted  to  break  off  all  connexions  with  the 
court  of  Rome ;  and  though  he  had  been  educated 
in  a  fuperftirious  reverence  to  papal  authority,  it  is 
likely  that  his  perfonal  experience  of  the  duplicity 
and  felfifli  politics  of  Clement  had  ferved  much  to 
open  his  eyes  in  that  particular.  He  found  his 
prerogative  firmly  eftabliihed  at  home :  He  obferved, 

H  3  that. 
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CHAP,  that  his  people  were  in  general  much  difgufted  with* 
,,  ,  /  ^  '  J  clerical  ufurpations,  and  difpofed  to  reduce  the 
1525.  powers  and  privileges  of  the  ecclefiaftical  order  :•  He 
knew  that  they  had  cordially  taken  part  with  him  in 
his>  profecution  of  the  divorce,  and  highly  refented 
the  unworthy  treatment  which,  after  To  many  fer- 
vices  and  fuch  devoted  attachment,  he  had  received 
frorn  the  court  of  Rome.  Anne  Boleyn  alfo  could 
not  fail  to  ufe  all  her  efforts,  and  employ  every  in- 
fmuation,.  in  order  to  make  him  proceed  to  extremi- 
ties- againfl  the  pope  ;  both  as  it  was  the  readied  way 
to  her  attaining  royal  dignity,  and  as  her  education 
in  the  court  of  the  dutchefs  of  Alen9on,  a  princefs 
inclined  .to  the  reformers,  had  already  difpofed  her 
to  a  belief  of  the  nevv^  dodtrines.  But  notwithftanding 
thefe  inducements,  Henry  had  flrong  motives  ftill  to 
defire  a  good  agreement  with  the  fovereign  pontiff. 
He  apprehended  the  danger  of  fuch  great  innova- 
tions: He  dreaded  the  reproach  of  herefy  :  He  ab- 
horred all  connexions  with  the  Lutherans,  the  chief 
opponents  of  the  papal  power :  And  having  once 
exerted  himfelf  with  fuch  applaufe,  as  he  imagined, 
in  defence  of  the  Romilh  communion,  he  was- 
afhamed  to  retract  his  former  opinions,  and  betray 
from  paffion  fuch  a  palpable  inconfiilency.  While 
he  was.  agitated  by  thefe  contrary  motives,  an  expe- 
dient was  propofed,  which,  as  it  promifed  a  folution 
of  all.  difficulties,  was  embraced  by  him  with  the 
greateft  joy  and  fatisfadion. 
Thennl-  Dr.  Thomas  Craumcr,  fellow  of  Jefus  College 
coniuhed  "^  Cambridge,  was  a  man  remarkable  in  that  uni- 
about  the  vcrfity  for  his  learning,  and  ftill  more  for  the  can- 
^'"g's  dour  and  difmtereftednefs  of  his  temper.  He  fell 
ainage.  ^^^  evening  by,  accident  into  company  wijh  Gardi- 
ner, now  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  Fox,  the  king's  al- 
moner; and  as  the  bulinefs  of  the  divorce  became' 
the  fubjedt  of  converfation,  he  obferved  that  the- 
readiefl  way,  either  to  quiet  Henry's  confcieiace,  or, 

extoit 
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extart  the  pope's  confent,  would  be  to  eonfult  all  C  H  a  F, 
the  univerfities  of  Europe  with  regard  to  this  contro-  .  -^-'j 
verted  point:  If  they  agreed  to  approve  of  the  king's  jj*^, 
marriage  with  Catherine,  his  remorfes  would  natu- 
rally ceafe  ;  if  they  condemned  it,  the  pope  would 
find  it  difficult  to  refill  the  folicitations  of  fo  great  a 
monarch,  feconded  by  the  opinion  of  all  the  learned 
men  in  Chriftendom''.  When  the  king  was  in» 
formed  of  the  propofal,  he  was  delighted  with  it ; 
and  fwore,  with  more  alacrity  than  delicacy,  that 
Cranmer  had  got  the  right  fow  by  the  ear  :  He  fent 
for  that  divine;  entered  into  converfation  with  him; 
conceived  a  high  opinion  of  his  virtue  and  under- 
ftanding ;  engaged  him  to  write  in  defence  of  the 
divorce ;  and  immediately,  in  profecution  of  the 
fcheme  propofed,  employed  his  agents  to  colle£l  the 
judgments  of  all  the  univerfities  in  Europe. 

Had  the  queftion  of  Henry's  marriage  with  Ca* 
therine  been  examined  by  the  principles  of  found 
philofophy,  exempt  from  fuperftition,  it  feemed 
jiot  liable  to  much  difficulty.  The  natural  reafon 
why  marriages  in  certain  degrees  is  prohibited  by  the 
civil  laws,  and  condemned  by  the  moral  fentiments 
of  all  nations,  is  derived  from  men's  care  to  preferve 
purity  of  manners;  while  they  refleft,  that  if  a  com- 
merce of  love  v/ere  authorifed  between  near  relations, 
the  frequent  opportunities  of  intimate  converfation, 
efpecially  during  early  youth,  would  introduce  an 
vmiverfal  dlflblutenefs  and  corruption.  But  as  the 
cufloms  of  countries  vary  confiderably,  and  open  an 
intercourfe  more  or  Icfs  reflrained  between  different 
families,  or  between  the  feveral  members  of  the  fame 
family,  we  find  that  the  moral  precept,  varying  with 
its  caufe,  is  fufceptible,  without  any  inconvenience, 
of  very  different  latitude  in  the  feveral  ages  and  na? 
tions  of  the  world.  The  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
Greeks  permitted  no  communication  between  perfons 
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of  different  fexes,  except  where  they  lived  under  the 
fame  roof;  and  even  the  apartments  of  a  ftep-mo» 
1519.  ther  and  her  daughters  were  ahnofl:  as  much  fhut 
up  againft  vifits  from  the  hufband's  fons,  as  againfl 
thofe  from  any  flranger  or  more  diflant  rehition: 
Hence,  in  that  nation  it  was  lawful  for  a  man  to 
marry  not  only  his  niece,  but  his  half-fifter  by  the 
father:  A  liberty  unknown  to  the  Romans  and  other 
nations,  where  a  more  open  incercourfe  was  au- 
thorifed  between  the  fexes.  Reafoning  from  this 
principle  it  would  appear,  that  the  ordinary  com- 
merce of  life  among  great  princes  is  fo  obflru^ted 
by  ceremony  and  numerous  attendants,  that  no  ill 
confequence  would  refult  among  them  from  marry- 
ing a  brother's  widow;  efpecially  if  the  difpenfation 
of  the  fupreme  prieft  be  previoufly  required,  in  order 
to  juftify  what  may  in  common  cafes  be  condemned, 
and  to  hinder  the  precedent  from  becoming  ioo 
common  and  familiar.  And  as  ftrong  motives  of 
public  interefl  and  tranquillity  may  frequently  re- 
quire fuch  alliances  between  the  foreign  families, 
there  is  the  lefs  reafon  for  extending  towards  them 
the  full  rigour  of  the  rule  which  has  place  among 
individuals  ^. 

But,  in  oppofition  to  thefe  reafons,  and  many 
more  which  might  be  collecled,  Henry  had  cuftoni 
and  precedent  on  his  fide  ;  the  principle  by  which 
men  are  almoft  wholly  governed  in  their  adlions  and 
opinions.  The  marrying  of  a  brother's  widow  was 
fo  unufual,  that  no  other  inftance  of  it  could  be  found 
in  any  hiflory  or  record  of  any  Chriftian  nation ;  and 
though  the  popes  were  accultomed  to  difpenfe  with 
more  elfential  precepts  of  morality,  and  even  per- 
mitted marriages  within  other  prohibited  degrees, 
fuch  as  thofe  of  uncle  and  niece,  the  imaginations 
of  men  were  not  yet  reconciled  to  this  particular 
exercife  of  his  authority.  Several  univerfities  of 
Europe,  therefore,  without  hefitation,  as  well  as  with- 

S  See  note  [D]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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out  Intereft  or  reward',  gave  verdi(5t  in  the  king's  ^-S^^^* 
favour  ;    not  only  thofe  of  France,  Paris,  Orleans,  _    ^  '.y 
Bourges,  Touloufe,  Anglers,  which  might  be  fup-      1510. 
pofed  to  lie  under  the  influence  of  their  prince,  ally 
to  Henry ;  but  alfo  thofe  of  Italy,  Venice,  Ferrara, 
Padua ;  even  Bologna  itfelf,  though  under  the  im- 
mediate jurifdiftion  of  Clement.     Oxford   alone  % 
and    Cambridge',    made   fome    difficulty ;    becaufe 
thefe  univerlities,  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  Luther- 
anifm,  and  dreading  a  defection  from  the  holy  fee, 
fcrupled  to  give  their  fanclion  to  meafurles  whofe 
confequences  thev  feared  would  prove  fatal  to  the 
ancient   religion.     Their    opinion,    however,    con- 
formable to  that  of  the  other  univerfities  of  Europe^ 
was  at  laft  obtained  ;  and  the  king,  in  order  to  give 
more  weight  to  all  thefe  authorities,  engaged  his  no- 
bility to  write  a  letter  to  the  pope,  recommending 
his  qaufe  to  the  holy  father,  and  threatening  him 
with  the  mofl  dangerous  confequences  in  cafe  of  a 
denial  of  juftice".     The  convocations  too,  both  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  pronounced  the  king's  mar- 
riage invalid,  irregular,  and  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God,  with  which  no  human  power  had  authority  to 
difpenfe"'.     But  Clement,  lying  flill  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  emperor,  continued  to  fummon  the 
king  to  appear,  either  by  himfelf  or  proxy,  before 
his  tribunal  at  Rome;  and  the  king,  who  knew  that 
he  could  expeft  no  fair  trial  there,  refufed  to  fubmit 
to  fuch  a  condition,  and  would  not  even  admit  of 
any  citation,  which  he  regarded  as  a  high  infult, 
and  a  violation  of  his  royal  prerogative.     The  fa- 
ther of  Anne  Boleyn,  created  earl  of  Wiltfhire,  car- 
ried to  the  pope  the  king's  reafons  for  not  appearing 
by  proxy  ;  and,  as  the  firft  inflance  of  difrefpeft 
from  England,  refufed  to  klfs  his  holinefs's  foot, 

'  Herbert.     Burnet.       «  Wood,  Hift.  and  Ant.  Ox.  lib.  i.  p.  125. 
*  Burnet,  vol.  j.  p.  6.  "  Kymer,  vol.  xiv.  p.  4.05.     Burnet, 
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^^4^*  which  he  very  gracloully  held  out  to  him  for  that 

\_     ■^_:  purpole  . 
J530,  The  extremities    to  which    Henry  was    puihed, 

both  againft  the  pope  and  the  eccjefiafllcal  order, 
were  naturally  difagreeablc  to  cardinal  Woliey ;  and 
as  Henry  foreiaw  his  oppofition,  it  is  the  moft  pro- 
bable-reafon  that  can  be  affigned  for  his  renewing  the 
profecution  againft.  his  ancient  favourite.  After 
Wolfey  had  remained  fome  time  at  Alher,  he  was 
allowed  to  remove  to  Richmond,  a  palace  which  he 
had  received  as  a  prefent  from  Henry,  in  return  for 
Hampton-Court :  But  the  courtiers,  dreading  ftill 
his  vicinity  to  the  king,  procured  an  order  for  him 
to  remove  to  his  fee  of  York.  The  cardinal  knew 
jt  was  in  vain  to  refill :  He  took  up  his  refidence  at 
Cawood  in  Yorkiliire,  where  he  rendered  himfelf 
extremely  popular  in  the  neighbourhood  by  his 
affabiUty  and  hofpitality^;  but  he  was  not  allowed 
to  remain  long  unmolefted  in  this  retreat.  The  ear  J 
of  Northumberland  received  orders,  without  regard 
to  Wolfey's  ecclefiaftical  charader,  to  arrefl  him  foy 
high  treafon,  and  to  conduft -him  to  London,  fin 
order  to  his  trial.  The  cardinal,  partly  from  th|; 
fatigues  of  his  journey,  partly  from  the  agitation  of 
his  anxious  mind,  was  ieized  with  a  difcrder  which 
turned  into  a  dyfentery ;  and  he  vv^as  able,  with  fome 
difficulty,  'to  reach  Leicefter-abbey.  When  the 
abbot  and  the  m.onks  advanced  to  receive  him  with 
much  refpecl  and  reverence,  he  told  them  that  he 
was  come  to  lay  his  bones  among  them;  and  he  im- 
mediately took  to  his  bed,  whence  he  never   rofe 

Vov.  2%.  xnore.  A  little  before  he  expired  he  addreffed  him- 
felf in  the  following  words  to  fir  William  Kingfton, 
conftable  of  the  Tower,  who  had  him  in  cuitody  : 
*'  I  pray  you  have  me  heartily  recommended  unto; 
*'  his  royal  majeify,  and  befeech  him  on  my  behalf 
?'  to  call  to  his  remembrance  all  matters  that  have 

g  JJurnet,  vol,  i.  p.  94»  ^  Cavendifli.     Stowe,  p.  554.. 
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^^  paffed  between  us  from  the  beginning,  efpeciaily 

^*  with  regard  to  his  bufinefs  with  the  queen  ;   and 

''  then  wiii  he  know  in  his  conlcience  whether  I  hav*      1530. 

.*'  offended  him. 

"  He  is  a  prince  of  a  mod  royal  carriage,  and 
.*'  hath  a  princely  heart ;  and  rather  than  he  will 
"  mifs  or  want  any  part  of  his  will  he  will  endanger 
5'  the  one  half  of  his  kingdom. 

"  I  DO  affure  you,  that  I  have  often  kneeled  be- 
*'  fore  him,  fometimes  three  hours  together,  to  per- 
'"  fua4e  him  from  his  will  and  appetite ;  but  could 
^'  not  prevail:  Had  I  but  ferved  God  as  diligently 
"  ^s  I  have  ferved  the  king,  he  would  not  have 
*'  given  me  over  in  my  grey  heirs.  But  this  is  the 
ff  juft  reward  that  I  mull  receive  for  my  indulgent 
^**  pains  and  ftudy,  not  regarding  my  fervice  to  God, 
"  but  only  to  my  prince.  Therefore  let  me  advife 
"  you,  if  you  be  one  of  the  privy-council,  as  by 
*'''  your  wifdom  you  are  fit,  take  care  what  you  put 
''  into  the  .king's  head :  For  you  can  never  put  it 
f  out  again  ^'* 

Thus  died  this  famous  cardinal,  whofe  charafter  Wnifey"^ 
feems  to  have  contained  as  hngular  a  variety  as  the  ^^^^^' 
fortune  to  which  he  was  expofed.  The  obftinacy 
and  violence  of  the  king's  temper  may  alleviate 
much  of  the  blame  which  fome  of  hi^  favourite's 
nieafures  have  undergone  ;  and  when  we  confider, 
that  the  fubfequent  part  of  Henry's  reign  w^as  muck 
more  criminal  than  that  which  had.  been  diretled  by 
Wolfey's  counfels,  we  ftall  be  inclined  to  fufpecT: 
thofe  hiilorians  of  partiality,  who  have  endeavoured 
to  load  the  memory  of  this  minifter  with  fuch  violent 
reproaches.  If  in.  foreign  politics  he  fometimes  em- 
ployed his  influence  over  the  king  for  his  private 
purpofes  rather  than  his  mailer's  fervice,  which  he 
boaftcd  he  had  folely  at  heart  j    we  mud  remember 

»  Cavendilh. 
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C  H  A.  P.  that  he  had  in  view  the  papal  throne ;    a  dignity 
^-^l?"^'--  ^^hich  had  he  attained  it,  would  have  enabled  him 
J530.      to  make  Henry  a  fuitable  return  for  all  his  favours. 
The    cardinal    of  Amboife,    whofe    memory  is   re- 
fpetled  in  France,  always  made  this  apology  for  his 
own  conduft,  which  was  in  fome  refped  fimilar  to 
Wolfey's  ;    and  we  have  reafon  to.think  that  Henry 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  views  by  which   his. 
minifter  v/as  influenced,  and  took  a  pride  in  promoting 
them.     He  much  regretted  his  death,  when  informed 
of  it ;  and  always  fpoke  favourably  of  his  memory  : 
A  proof  that  humour  more  than  reafon,  or  any  dif- 
covery  of  treachery,  had  occafioned  the  lajfl  perfe- 
cutions  againft  him. 
is.-ii.  A  NEW  feffion  of  parliament  was  held,  together 

x6th  j-in.  ^-^j^  2L  convocation  ;  and  the  king  here  gave  llr-ong 
mem.  proofs  of  his  extenfive  authority,  as  v/eil  as  of  his  in- 
tention to  turn  it  to  the  depreihon  of  the  clergy.  As 
an  ancient  ftatute,  now  almoft  obfolete,  had  been 
employed  to  ruin  Wolfey,  and  render  his  exercife 
of  the  legantine  power  criminal,  notwithllanding  the 
king*s  permiiTion ;  the  fame  law  was  now  turned 
againft  the  ecclefiaftics.  It  was  pretended  that  every 
one  who  had  fubmitted  to  the  legantine  court,  that 
is,  the  whole  church,  had  violated  the  ftatute  of 
provifors ;  and  the  attorney-general  accordingly 
brought  an  indidment  againft  them"*.  The  convo- 
cationr  knew  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  oppofe  rea^ 
fon  or  equity  to  the  king's  arbitrary  will,  or  plead 
that  their  ruin  would  have  been  the  certain  confe-. 
quence  of  not  fubmitting  to  Wolfey's  commiffion, 
which  was  procured  by  Henry's  confent,  and  fup- 
ported  by  his  authority.  They  chofe,  therefore,  to. 
throw  themfelves  on  the  mercy  of  their  fovereign ; 
and  they  agreed  to  pay  118,840  pounds  for  a  par- 
don ^*  A  confefiion  was  likev/ifc  extorted  from  them, 
that  tbe  king  was  the  protecior  and  the  fupreme  head 

a  Anriq.  Brit,Ecc'«  r.  p.  315,     BurDCt,  vol.  i.  J)    lofi. 
'^  HoiliDgfhed,  p.  g?  V- 
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V   the  church  and  clergy  of  England  ;    though  fome  C  H  A  p. 
*^f  them  had  the  dexterity  to  get  a  claufe  inferted  ■  ^^^' _> 
which  invahdated  the  whole  fubmiflion,  and  which      ,^31^ 
ran  in  thefe  terms,    in  Jo  far  'as  is  permitted  by  the 
law  of  Chrifi. 

The  commons,  finding  that  a  pardon  Avas  granted 
the  clergy,  bega»  to  be  apprehenfive  for  themfelves, 
left  either  they  fhould  afterwards  be  brought  into 
trouble  on  account  of  their  fubmiffion  to  the  legan- 
tine  court,  or  a  fupply  in  like  manner  be  extorted 
from  them  in  return  for  their  pardon.  They  there- 
fore petitioned  the  king  to  grant  a  remiffion  to  his 
lay  fubjefts  ;  but  they  met  with  a  repulfe.  He  told 
them,  that  if  he  ever  chofe  to  forgive  their  offence, 
it  would  be  from  his  own  goodnefs,  not  from  their 
application,  left  he  fhould  feem  to  be  compelled  to 
it.  Some  time  after,  when  they  defpaired  of  obtain- 
ing this  concelTion,  he  was  pleafed  to  iffue  a  pardon 
to  the  laity  ;  and  the  commons  expreffed  great  gra- 
titude for  that  aft  of  clemency  ^ 

By  this  ftrift  execution  of  the  ftatute  of  provifors,      IJ32. 
a  great  part  of  the  profit,  and  ftill  more  of  the  power 
of  the  court  of  Rome  was  cut  off;    and  the  con- 
nexions between  the  pope  and  the  Englifh  clergy 
were  in  fome  meafure  diflblved.     The  next  fefTion 
found  both  king  and  parliament  in  the  fame  difpo- 
fitions.     An  acl  was  paflbd  againft  levying  the  an-  15th  Jan. 
nates  or  firft  fruits  '';  being  a  year's  rent  of  all  the 
biflioprics  that  fell  vacant :     A  tax  which  was  im-  Progrefs 
pofed  by  the  court  of  Rome  for  granting  bulls  to  °^  ^^^  .'^- 
the  new  prelates,  and.  which  was  found  to  amount  to    """^^'""^ 
confiderable  fums.     Since  the  fecond  of  Henry  VII. 
no  lefs  than  one  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  pounds 
had  been  tranfmitted  to  Rome  on  account  of  this       ■' 
^laim  J   which  the  parliament,  therefore,  reduced  to 

^  «  Hall's  Chronicle.     Hollinoflied,  p.  913.  Baker,  p.  208. 
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c  H  A  P.  five  per  cent,  on  all  the  epifcopal  benefices.  The 
XXX.  ]3etter  to  keep  the  pope  in  awe,  the  king  was  en- 
trufted  with  a  power  of  regulating  thefe  payments, 
and  of  Gonfirming  or  infringing  this  acl  at  his  plea- 
fure  :  And  it  w^as  voted,  that  any  cenfures  which 
fliould  be  palTed  by  the  court  of  Rome  on  account  of 
that  law  fliould  be  entirely  difregarded  ;  and  that 
jnafs  fhould  be  faid,  and  the  facraments  adminiilered, 
?is  if  no  fuch  cenfures  had  been  iifued. 

This  felTion  the  commons  preferred  to  the  king  a 
long  complaint  againfl  the  abufes  and  opprefTion^s 
of  the  ecclefiaflical  courts  ;  and  they  were  proceed- 
jng  to  enact  laws  for  remedying  them,  when  a 
difference  arofe,  which  put  an  end  to  the  fefiion 
before  the  parliament  had  fmifhed  ail  their  bufmefs. 
It  was  become  a  cuftom  for  men  to  make  fuch 
fettlenients  or  truft-deeds  of  their  lands  by  will, 
that  they  defrauded  not  only  the  king,  but  all 
Other  J-ords,  of  their  wards,  marriages,  and  reliefs; 
and  by  the  fame  artifice  the  king  was  deprived  of 
his  premier  feifm,  ^nd  the  profits  of  the  livery, 
which  were  no  inconfiderable  branches  of  his  re*? 
yenue^  Henry  made  9,  bill  be  drawn  to  moderate, 
jjot  remedy  aitogetherj  this  abiife  :  He  was  con- 
tented that  every  man  piould  have  tjie  liberty  of 
difpofmg  in  this  manner  of  the  half  of  his  land ; 
and  he  told  the  parliament  in  plain  terms,  "  If  they 
*'  would  not  take  a  reafonable  thing  when  it  was 
^'^  offered,  he  would  fearch  out  the  extremity  of 
*'  the  law,  and  then  would  not  offer  them  fo  much 
*^  again. '^  The  lords  came  willingly  ipto  ,his  terms  j 
\mt  the  commons  rejeded  the  bill :  A  fingular  in-, 
fiance,  where  Henry  might  fee  that  his  power  and 
authority,  though  extenfive,  had  yet  fome  boun- 
daries. The  commons,  however,  found  reafon  tQ 
repent  of  their  viftory.  The  king  made  good  his 
threats ;  he  called  together  the  judges  and  ablelt 
lawyers,  who  argued  the  queflion  in  chancery  ;  and 

it 
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Jt  was  decided  j  that  a  man  could  not  by  law  bequeath-  ^  "  ^  ^' 
any  part  of  his  lands  in  prejudice  of  heirs  ^.  i^l,,-^' 

Thje  parliament  being  again  alTembled  after  a  fhort      1532- 
prorogation,  the  king  caufed  the  two  oaths  to  be  ^i'"^  *®* 
read  to  them,  that  which   the  bifhops  took  to  the 
pope,   and  that   to  the   king,   on  their  inftallation; 
and  as  a  contradiftion  might  be  fufpefted  between 
them,  while  the  prelates  feemed  to  fwear  allegiance 
to  two  fovereigns  %  the  parliament  ihewed  their  in- 
tention of  aboliihing  the  oath  to   the  pope,  wheii 
their    proceedings    were    fuddenly    flopped   by   the 
breaking  out  of  the  plague  at  Weflm.infter,  which   * 
occafioned  a  prorogation.       It  is  remarkable   that 
one  Temfe  ventured  this  feflion  to  move,  that  the 
houfe  fhould  addrefs  the  king  to  take  back  the  queen, 
and  flop  the  profecution  of  his  divorce.     This  mo-   " 
tion  made  the  king  fend  for  Audley  the  fpeaker  ; 
and  explain  to  him  the  fcraples  with  which  his  con- 
fcience  had  long  been  burdened  ;    fcruples,  he  faid^ 
which  had  proceeded  from  no  wanton  appetite,  which 
had  arifen  after  the  fervours  of  youth  were  paft, 
and  which  were  confirmed  by  the  concurring  fenti- 
ments  of  all  the  learned  focieties  in  Europe.      Ex-    ' 
cept  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  he  added,  it  was  never-, 
heard  of  that  any  man  had  efpoufed  two  fifters ;   but 
he  himfelf  had  the  misfortune,  he  believed,  to  be  the 
'  iirft  Chriftian  man  that  had  ever  married  his  brother's 
widow  ^i    ■ 

After  the  prorogation  fir  Thomas  More  the 
chancellor,  forefeeing  that  all  the  meafures  of  the 
king  and  parliament  led  to  a  breach  with  the  church' 
of  Rome,  and  to  an  alteration  of  religion,  with 
which  his  principles  would  not  permit  him  to  con- 
cur, defired  leave  to  refign  the  great  feal ;  and  he 
defcended  from  his  high  ftation  with  more  joy  and 

•  Biiniet,  vol,  I.  p.  ii6.     Hsll.     Parliamentary  Hiftory. 

^'Burrtet,  vol.  i.  p.  123,  1-24. 

«  Herbert.    Ifel!,  tol.  zqjv   .      .       ~ 
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CHAP,  alacrritv  than  he  had  mounted  up  to  it.  The  auHe* 
^^  _  .  '_f  rity  of  this  man's  virtue,  and  the  fanftity  of  his  man- 
xjja.  ners,  had  no  wife  encroached  on  the  gentlenefs  of  his 
temper,  or  even  diminifhed  that  frolic  and  gaiety  to 
which  he  was  naturally  inclined.  He  fported  with 
all  the  varieties  of  fortune  into  which  he  was  thrown; 
and  neither  the  pride  naturally  attending  a  high  fta- 
tiouj  nor  the  melancholy  incident  to  poverty  and 
retreat,  could  ever  lay  hold  of  his  ferene  and  equal 
fpirit.  While  his  family  difcovered  fymptoms  of 
forrow  on  laying  down  the  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence to  which  they  had  been  accuftomed,  he  drew 
a  fubject  of  mirth  from  their  diflreifes ;  and  made 
them  aihamed  of  lofmg  even  a  moment's  cheerful- 
nefs  on  account  of  fuch  trivial  misfortunes.  The 
king,  who  had  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  his  vir- 
tue, received  his  refignation  with  fome  difficulty  ; 
and  he  delivered  the  great  feal  foon  after  to  fir 
Thomas  Audley. 

During  thefe  tranfadions  in  England,  and  thefe 
invafions  of  the  papal  and  ecclefiaftical  authority,  the 
court  of  Rome  was  not  without  folicitude ;  and  fhe 
entertained  jufl  apprehenfions  of  lofmg  entirely  her 
authority  in  England  ;  the  kingdom  which  of  all 
others  had  long  been  the  moll  devoted  to  the  holy 
fee,  and  which  had  yielded  it  the  mofl  ample  re- 
venue. While  the  imperial  cardinals  pufhed  Cle- 
ment to  proceed  to  extremities  againft  the  king,  his 
more  moderate  and  impartial  counfellors  reprefented 
to  him  the  indignity  of  his  proceedings ;  that  a  great 
monarch,  who  had  fignalifed  himfelf  both  by  his 
pen  and  his  fword  in  the  caufe  of  the  pope,  fhould 
be  denied  a  favour  which  he  demanded  on  fuch  juft 
grounds,  and  which  had  fcarccly  ever  before  been 
refufed  to  any  perfon  of  his  rank  and  ftation.  Not- 
withftanding  thefe  remonftrances,  the  queen's  ap- 
peal was  received  at  Rome ;  the  king  was  cited  to 
appear ;  and  feveral  confiftories  were  held  to  examine 
the  validity  of  their  marriage.  Henry  was  deter- 
mined 
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mined  not  to  fend  any  proxy  to  plead  his  caufe  before  ^  ^  ^  ''• 
this  court :  He  only  difpatched  fir  Edward  Karne  J  ■^ 
and  Dr.  Bonner,  in  quality  of  excufators,  fo  they  1^3^. 
were  called,  to  carry  his  apology  for  not  paying  that 
deference  to  the  papal  authority.  The  prerogatives 
of  his  crown,  he  faid,  mud  be  facrificed  if  he  al- 
lowed appeals  from  his  own  kingdom  ;  and  as  the 
queftion  regarded  confcience,  not  power  or  intered, 
no  proxy  could  fupply  his  place,  or  convey  that  fa- 
tisfaftion  which  the  dictates  of  his  own  mind  alone 
could  confer.  In  order  to  fupport  himfelf  in  this 
meafure,  and  add  greater  fecurity  to  his  intended 
defection  from  Rome,  he  proem  ed  an  inteiview  with  mh  0^ 
Francis  at  Boulogne  and  Calais,  where  he  renewed 
liis  perfonal  friendlhip  as  well  as  public  alliance  with 
that  monarch,  and  concerted  all  meafures  for  their 
mutual  defence.  He  even  employed  arguments,  by 
which  he  believed  he  had  perfuaded  Francis  to  imi- 
tate his  example,  in  withdrawing  his  obedience  from 
the  bifhop  of  Rome,  and  adminiflering  ecclefiaftical 
affairs  without  having  farther  recourfe  to  that  fee. 
And  being  now  fully  determined  in  his  own  mind, 
as  well  as  refolute  to  (land  all  confequences,  he  pri-  14th  Nov. 
vately  celebrated  his  marriage  v/ith  Anne  Boleyn, 
whom  he  had  previoufly  created  marchionefs  of 
Pembroke.  Rouland  Lee,  foon  after  raifed  to  the 
bifliopric  of  Coventry,  officiated  at  the  marriage. 
The  duke  of  Norfolk,  uncle  to  the  new  queen,  her 
father,  mother,  and  brother,  together  with  Dr. 
Cranmer,  were  prefent  at  the  ceremony  ^.  Anne 
became  pregnant  foon  after  her  marriage  ;  and  thi^ 
event  both  gave  great  fatisfatlion  to  the  king,  and 
was  regarded  by  the  people  as  a  ilrong  proof  or  the 
queen's  former  modefty  and  virtue. 

The  parliament  was  again  aifembied ;  and  Henry,     J-^*^* 
in  conjunclion  with  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  AparUa-, 
proceeded  ftill  in  thofe  gradual  and  fee  are  fleps  by  ment. 

*S.  i-Ieibeit,  p.  34.0,  •34.1. 
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which  they  loofened  their^  Connexions  with  the  fee  of 
Rome,  and  reprelTed  the  ufijrpations  of  the  Roriiart 
S522e  pontiff.  Ail  aft  was  made  againfl  all  appeals  to 
Rome  in  caufes  of  matrimony,  divorces,  wills,  and 
other  fuits  cognizable  in  ecclefiaftical  courts ;  ap--' 
peals  eileemed  dillionourable  to  the  kingdom,'  by 
fubjeding  it  to  a  foreign  jurifdiftion';  and  found  to 
be  very  vexatious,  by  the  expence  and  the  delay  oF 
juflice  which  neceffarily  attended  them  '.  The  mote 
to  fhow  his  difregard  to  the  pope,  Heriry  finding 

Apiil  12.  the  new  queen's  pregnancy  to  advance,  publicly 
owned  his  marriage  ;  and  in  order  to  reftiove  all 
doubts  with  regard  to  its  lawfulnefs,  hfi  prepared 
meafures  for  declaring  by  a  formal  fetitence  the  in-' 
validity  of  his  marriage  with  Catherine :  A  fentence 
which  ought  naturally  to  have  preceded  his  efpoufmg 
of  Anne"", 

The  king,  even  amidft  his  feruples  and  rcmorfes^ 
on  account  of  his  firfl  marriage,  had  always  treated 
Catherine  with  refpeft  and  diftinOion  ;  and  he  en- 
deavoured by  every  foft  and  perfuafive  art,  to  en- 
gage her  to  depart  from  her  appeal  to  Rome,  and 

*"'" '  "  her  oppofition  to  his  divorce.  Finding  her  obflinate 
in  maintaining  the  jullice  of  her  caufe,  he  had  totally 
forborne  all  viiits  and  intercourfe  with  her  ;  and  had 
defired  her  to  make  choice  of  any  one  of  his  palaces 
in  which  llie  fliould  pleafe  to  refide.  She  had  fixed 
her  abode  for  fome  time  at  Amphill,  near  Dunftable ; 
and  it  was  in  this  latter  town  that  Cranmer,  now  cre- 
ated archbifnop  of  Canterbury  on  the  death  of  War- 

loth  May.  ham  \  was  appointed  to  open  his  court  for  examining 
the  tpalidity.of  her  marriage.  The  near  neighbour- 
hood of  the  place  was  chofen,  in  order  to  deprive 
her  of  all  plea  of  ignorance  ;  and  as  fhe  made  no  an- 
fwe.r  to  the.  citation,  either  by  herfelf  or  proxy,  fhe 
v.as  declared   contumacious.  ;    and  the  primate  pro- 

1  24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12. 
^  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  31,  and  records,  N*  S, 
-     *  See  Bote  [E]  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
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.ceeded  to  the  examination  of  the  caufe.  The  evi-  ^  i^^,^  P. 
dences  of  Arthur's  conilimmation  of  his  marriage  ■__^  ,-  _j 
Were  anew  produced  ;  the  opinions  of  the  univerfities  1533. 
were  read,  together  with  the  judgment  pronounced 
two  years  before  by  the  convocations  both  of  Can- 
terbury and  York ;  and  after  thefe  preliminary  ifeps 
Cranmer  proceeded  to  a  fentence,  and  annulled  the 
king's  marriage  with  Catherine  as  unlawful  and  in- 
valid. By  a  fubfequent  fentence  he  ratified  the  mar- 
riage with  Anne  Boleyn,  who  foon  after  was  publickly 
crowned  queen,  v^^ith  ail  the  pomp  and  dignity  fuited 
to  that  ceremony  '".  To  complete  the  king's  fatif- 
fadion  on  the  conclufion  of  this  intricate  and  vexa- 
tious affair,  fhe  was  fafely  delivered  of  a  daughter,  7  th  Sept* 
who  received  the  name  of  Elizabeth,  and  who  after- 
wards fwayed  the  fceptre  with  fuch  renown  and  fe- 
licity. Henry  was  fo  much  delighted  with  the  birth 
of  this  child,  that  foon  after  he  conferred  on  her  the 
title  of  princefs  of  Wales " ;  a  ftep  fomewhat  irregular, 
as  fhe  could  only  be  prefumptive,  not  apparent  heir 
of  the  crown.  But  he  had,  during  his  former  mar- 
riage, thought  proper  to  honour  his  daughter  Mary 
with  that  title  5  and  he  was  determined  to  beflow  on 
the  offspring  of  his  prefent  marriage  the  fame  mark 
of  diftinftion,  as  well  as  to  exclude  the  elder  princeis 
from  all  hopes  of  the  fucceflion.  His  regard  for 
the  new  queen  feemed  rather  to  increafe  than  di- 
minifh  by  his  marriage  ;  and  all  men  expe»5ted  to 
fee  the  entire  afcendant  of  one  who  had  mounted  a 
throne,  from  which  her  birth  had  fet  her  at  fo  great 
a  diflance,  and  who  by  a  proper  mixture  of  feverity 
and  indulgence  had  long  managed  fo  intractable  a 
fpirit  as  that  of  Henry.  In  order  to  efface  as  much 
as  poffible  all  marl^s  of  his  iirfl  marriage,  lord 
Mountjoy  was  fent  to  the  unfortunate  and  divorced 
queen,  to  inform  her  that  fhe  was"  thenceforth  to  be 
treated  only  as  princefs-dowager  of  Wales ;  and  all 

">  Heylln,  p.  6.  "  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  134. 
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means  were  employed  to  make  her  acquiefce  in  tkat 
determination.  But  lire  continued  obllinate  in  main- 
taining the  validity  of  her  marriage  ;  and  llie  would 
admit  no  perfon  to  her  prefence  who  did  not  approach 
her  with  the  accuftomed  ceremonial.  Henry  forget- 
ting his  wonted  generofity  towards  her,  employed 
menaces  againfr  fuch  of  her  fervants  as  complied  with 
her  commands  in  thi;-;  particular ;  but  was  never  abk 
to  make  her  relinquiih  her  title  and  pretenfions°. 

When  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  Rome  of  thefe 
iranfactions,  fo  injurious  to  the  authority  and  repu- 
tation of  the  holy  fee,  the  conclave  was  in  a  rage, 
and  all  the  cardinals  of  the  Imperial  faction  urged  the 
pope  to  proceed  to  a  definitive  fentence,  and  to  dart 
his  fpiritual  thunders  againft  Henry.     But  Clement 
proceeded  no  farther  than  to  declare  the  nullity  of 
Cranmer's  fentence,  as  well  as  that  of  Henry's  fe- 
cond  marriage ;  threatening  him  with  excommuni- 
cation, if  before  the  firll  of  November  enfuing  he 
did  not  replace  every  thing  in  the  condition  in  which 
it  formerly  Hood  *'.     An  event  had  happened,  from 
which  the  pontiff  expected  a  more  amicable  conclu- 
lion  of  the  difference,  and  which  hindered  him  from 
carrying  matters  to  extremity  againil  the  king. 

Thl  pope  had  claims  upon  the  dutchy  of  Ferrari 
for  the  Ibvereignty  of  Reggio  and  Modena*^;  and, 
having  fubmitted  his  pretenfions  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  emperof,  he  was  furprifed  to  find,  a  fentence  pro- 
nounced agahift  him.  Enraged  at  this  difappoini- 
ment,  he  hearkened  to  propofals  of  amity  from 
Francis  y  and  when  that  nionarch  made  overtures  of 
marrying  the  duke  of  Orleans,  his  fecond  fon,  to 
Catherine  of  Medicis,  niece  of  the  pope,  Clemenr 
gladly  embraced  an  alliance,  by  which  his  family 
was  lb  much  honoured.  An  interview  was  even 
appointed   between  the  pope  and  French  king  at 

®  Hejliert,  p.  316.     Buinet,    vol.  i.  p.  132. 

P  Le  Grand,  vol.  iii.  p.  566. 

'I  Burnet,  vol.  ii,  p.  133,     Guicciardini. 
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Marfeilles  ;  and  Francis  as  a  common  friend  there  ^^J^^' 
employed  his   good  offices  in  mediating  an  accom-  >...-I^" 
modation    between   his   new   ally  and   the  king  of     1533 
England. 

Had  this  connexion  of  France  with  the  court  of 
Rome  taken  place  a  few  years  fooner,  there  had  been 
little  difficulty  in  .adjufting  the  quarrel  with  Henry. 
The  king's   requefl  was  an  ordinary  one ;   and  the 
fame  plenary  power  of  the  pope,  which  had  granted 
a  difpenfation  for  his  efpoufmg  of  Catherine,  could 
eafily  have  annulled  the  marriage.     But  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  quarrel   the   ftate  of  affairs  was  much 
changed  on  both  fides.    Henry  had  ffiaken  off  much 
of  that  reverence  which  he  had  early  imbibed  for  the 
apoflohc  fee  ;  and   finding  that  his   fubjects  of  all 
ranks  had  taken  part  v/ith  him,  and  willingly  com- 
plied with  his  meafures  for  breaking  off  foreign  de- 
pendance,  he   had  begun   to  relilh  his   fpiritual  au- 
thority, and  would  fcarcely,  it  was  apprehended,  be 
induced  to  renew  his  fubmiffions  to  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff.    The  pope,  on  the  other  hand,  now  ran  a  ma- 
tt ifeft  rifque  of  infringing  his  authority  by  a  comxpli- 
ance  with   the   king  ;  and  as  a  fentence  of  divorce 
could  no  longer  be  relied  on  nulhties  in  Juhus'sbull, 
but  would  be  conflrued  as  an   acknowledgment  ol" 
papal  ufurpation:;,  it  was  forefeen  that  the  Lutherans 
Would  thenre  take  occafion  of  triumph,  and  would 
perfevere-  more  cbffinately  in  their  prefent  principles. 
But  notwithdanding  thefe  obflacles,  Francis  did  not 
defpair  of  mediating   an   agreement.     He   obferved 
that  the  king  had  Hill  fome  remains  of  prejudice  in 
favour  of  the  catholic  church,  and  was  apprehenfive 
of  the  confequences  which  might  enfue  from  too  vio- 
lent innovations.     He  faw  the  intereft  that  Clement 
had  in  preferving  the  obedience  of  England,  which 
was  one  of  the   richeft  jewels  in  the  papal  crovvn. 
And  he  hoped  that  thefe  motives  on  both  fides  v,T»uld 
facilitate  a  mutual  agreem.ent,  and  v.'ould  forward  the 
cffedt?  of  his  good  offices. 

I  2  Francis 
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Francis  firft  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  promife, 
that  if  the  kmg  would  fend  a  proxy  to  Rome,  and 
J 53+.  thereby  fabmit  his  caufe  to  the  holy  fee,  he  Ihould 
appoint  commiffioners  to  meet  at  Cambray,  and 
form  the  procefs  ;  and  he  fliould  immediately  after- 
wards pronounce  the  fentence  of  divorce  required  of 
him.  Beliay,  bifliop  of  Paris,  w^as  next  difpatched 
to  London,  and  obtained  a  promife  from  the  king, 
that  he  would  fubmit  his  caufe  to  the  Roman  con- 
fiftory,  provided  the  cardinals  of  the  Imperial  fac- 
King's  tion  were  excluded  from  it.  The  prelate  carried 
fi'>2'  this  verbal  promife  to  Rome  ;  and  the  pope  agreed, 

Jj^'h^  that  if  the  king  would  fign  a  written  agreement  to 

Rome.  the  fame  purpofe,  his  demands  iliould  be  fully  com- 
plied with.  A  day  was  appointed  for  the  return  of 
the  melTengers  ;  and  all  Europe  regarded  this  affair, 
which  had  threatened  a  violent  rupture  between 
England  and  the  Romiih  church,  as  drawing  to- 
wards an  amicable  conclufion '.  But  the  greateft 
affairs  often  depend  on  the  moft  frivolous  incidents. 
The  courier  who  carried  the  king's  written  promife 
was  detained  beyond  the  day  appointed  :  News  was 
brought  to  Rome  that  a  libel  had  been  publifhed  in 
England  againft  the  court  of  Rome,  and  a  farce 
acted  before  the  king  in  derifion  of  the  pope  and  car- 
March  23.  dinals  -.  The  pope  and  cardinals  entered  into  the 
confiflory  enflamed  with  anger  ;  and  by  a  precipitate 
fentence,  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Catherine  was. 
pronounced  valid,  and  lienry  declared  to  be  ex- 
communicated if  he  refuled  to  adhere  to  it.  Two, 
days  after  the  courier  arrived;  and  Clement,  who 
had  been  hurried  from  his  ufual  prudence,  fomid, 
that  though  he  heartily  repented  of  this  hafty  mea- 
fure,  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  retracl  it,  or  re- 
place afiiiirs  on  the  fame  footing  as  before. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  pope,  had  he  conduced 
himfelf  with  ever  fo  great  moderation  and  ten-jper ^ 

r  F.ither  Paul,  lib.  i.  ^  Ibid. 
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could  hope,  during  the  life-time  of  Henry,  to  have  ^  n  A  P. 
regained  much  authority  or  influence  in  England.  .  \1J_. '  j 
That  monarch  was  of  a  temper  both  impetuous  and  ir^^. 
obftinate;  and  having  proceeded  fo  far  in  throvving  ^sfii  J'"* 
off  the  papal  yoke,  he  never  could  again  have  been 
brought  tamely  to  bend  his  neck  to  it.  Even  at  the 
time  when  he  was  negociating  a  reconciliation  with 
Rome,  he  either  entertained  fo  Httle  hopes  of  fuc- 
cefs,  or  was  fo  indifferent  about  the  event,  that  he 
had  alTem.bled  a  parliament,  and  continued  to  ena6l  a  p^ilia- 
laws  totally  deftruclive  of  the  papal  authority.  The  "^-"'^* 
people  had  been  prepared  by  degrees  for  this  great 
innovation.  Each  preceding  fellion  had  retrenched 
fomewhat  from  the  power  and  profits  of  the  pon- 
tiff. Care  had  been  taken,  during  fome  years,  to 
teach  the  nation  that  a  general  council  was  much 
fuperior  to  a  pope.  But  now  a  bifhop  preached 
every  Sunday  at  Paul's  crofs,  in  order  to  inculcate 
the  do6trine,  that  the  pope  was  entitled  to  no  au- 
thority at  all  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  diocefe"^- 
The  proceedings  of  the  parliament  fhewed  that  they 
had  entirely  adopted  this  opinion  ;  and  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  the  king,  after  having  procured  a 
favourable  fentence  from  Rome,  which  would  have 
removed  all  doubts  with  regard  to  his  fecond  mar- 
riage and  the  fucceffion,  might  indeed  have  lived  on 
terms  of  civility  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  but  never 
would  have  furrendered  to  him  any  confiderable  fhare 
of  his  alfumed  prerogative.  The  importance  oi'  the 
laws  palled  this  feffion,  even  before  intelligence  ar- 
rived of  the  violent  refolutions  taken  at  Rome,  is 
fufEcient  to  juflify  this  opinion. 

All  payments  made  to  the  apoflolic  chamber;  all 
provifions,  bulls,  difpenfatiom.,  were  abolifhed : 
Monafteries  were  fubjefted  to  the  vilj lotion  and  go- 
vernment oi'  the  king  alone  :  The  law  for  punifhnig 
heretics  was  moderated;  the  ordinary  was  prohibit etl^ 

*  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p,  y^t., 
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^\f,lA^*  from  imprlfoning  or  trying  any  perfon  upon  fufpicloil, 
y^^SJ^^J^  alone,  without  prefentment  by  two  lawful  witneiTes; 
J534.  and  it  was  declared,  that  to  fpeak  againft  the  pope's 
authority  was  no  herefy  :  Elllrops  w^ere  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  a  coKg}  d'clire  from  the  crownj  or  in  cafe 
of  ihe  dean  and  chapter's  refufal,  by  letters  patent  ;- 
and  no  recourfe  was  to  be  had  to  Rome  for  palls, 
bulls,  or  provifions  :  Campeggio  and  Ghinucci, 
two  Italians,  were  deprived  of  the  biHioprics  of  Sa. 
lifbury  and  Worceiler,  which  they  had  hitherto  en- 
joyed ":  The  law  which  had  been  formerly  made 
againft  paying  annates  or  firft  fruits,  but  which  had 
been  left  in  the  king's  power  to  fufpend  or  enforce, 
was  finally  eftabliflied  :  And  a  fubmiirion  which  was 
exacted  tv/o  years  before  from  the  clergy,  and  which 
had  been  obtained  with  great  difficulty,  received  this 
feffion  the  fanftion  of  parliament'^  In  this  fubmif- 
lion  the  clergy  acknowledged  that  convocations 
ought  to  be  allembled  by  the  king's  authority  only; 
they  promife  to  enacl;  no  new  canons  without  his 
confent  ;  and  they  agree  that  he  fnould  appoint 
thirty-tv/o  commilTioners,  in  order  to  examine  the 
old  canons,  and  abrogate  fuch  as  fhould  be  found 
prejudicial  to  his  royal  prerogative "".  An  appeal 
was  aifo  allowed  from  the  bilhop's  court  to  the  king- 
in  chancery. 

But  the  moll  important  law  pafled  this  feffion, 
■  was  that  which  regulated  the  fucceflion  to  the  crown: 
The  marriage  of  the  king  with  Catherine  was  de- 
clared unlawful,  void,  and  of  no  efi'ecl  :  The  pri- 
mate's fentence  annulling  it  was  ratified  :  And  the 
marriage  with  queen  Anne  was  eftabliffied  and  con- 
firmed. The  crown  was  appointed  to  defcend  to  the 
ilTlie  of  this  marriage,  and  failing  them  to  the  king's 
Mareii  30.  heirs  for  ever.  An  oath  likewife  was  enjoined  to  be 
taken  in  favour  of  this  order  of  fucceffion,  under  the 
penalty  of  imprifonment  during  the  king's  plealure, 

u  Le  Neve's  Fafti  Ecclef.  Ang!.  ^  25  I7!.  2.   c.  19. 

^  Collier,  vol,  r.  p,  69,  70. 
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-awrd  fotfekii-re  .of  goods  and  chattels.     And  all  Hander  ^^^/^  ^' 
.igainfl  the  king,  queen.,    or  their    iiTiie,  was    fub-     ^^^y  ' _f 
jefted  to  the  penalty  of  mifprifioji  of  treafon.     After      153+. 
thefe  compliances  the   parliament  was    prorogued ; 
and  thofe  afts,  fo  contemptuous  towards  the  pope, 
and  fo  deftruftive  of  his  authority,  were  paffed  at  the 
very  tinte  that  Clement  proricunced  his   hafty  fen- 
tence  againft  the  king,     Henry's  refentment  againft 
queen  Catherine,  on  account  of  her  pbdinacy,  was 
the  reafon  why  he  excluded  her  daughter  from  all 
hopes  of  fucceeding  to  the  crown;  contrary  to  his 
firft  intentions  when  he  began  the  procefs  of  divorce, 
and  of  difpenfation  for  a  fecond  marriage. 

The  king  found  his  ecclefiaflical  fubjed"s  as  com- 
pliant as  the  laity.  The  convocation  ordered  that 
the  aft  againft  appeals  to  Rome,  together  with  the 
king's  appeal  from  the  pope  to  a  general  council, 
fhould  be  affixed  to  the  doors  of  all  the  churches  in 
the  kingdom  :  And  they  voted  that  the  bifhop  of 
Roniie  had  by  the  law  of  God  no  more  jurifdiclion 
in  England  than  any  other  foreign  bifhop ;  and  that, 
the  authority  which  he  and  his  predeceifors  had  there 
exercifed  vv^as  only  by  ufurpation,  and  by  the  fuffer- 
ance  of  Englifli  princes.  Four  perfons  alone  op- 
pofed  this  vote  in  the  lower  houfe,  and  one  doubted. 
It  palled  unaniniouily  in  the  upper.  The  bifhops 
went  fo  far  in  their  complaifance,  that  they  took  out 
new  commiilions  from  the  crown,  in  v/hich  all 
their  fpiritual  and  epifcopal  authority  was  exprefsly 
affirmed  to  be  derived  ultimately  from  the  civil 
magiilrate,  and  to  be  entirely  .dependant  on  his  sjood 
pleafure  ^ 

The  oath  regarding  the  fucceffion  was  generally 
taken  throughout  the  kingdom.  Fifljer  biihop  of 
Rochefter,  and  hr  Thomas  More,  y/ere  the  onlv 
perfons  of  note  that  entertained  fcrupjes  with  regard 
to  its  legality.     Fifher  was  obnoxious  on  ac  ount 

y  Collisy's  Ecdef.  Hift.  vol.  ii. 
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CHAP,  of  fonie  praftices  into  which  his  credulity,  rather 
^  ^^^-      than  any  bad  intentions,    feems   to  have  betrayed 
^£3,j.,      him.     But  More  was  the  perfon  of  greateft  reputa-» 
don  in  the  kingdom  for  virtue  and  integrity ;  and 
"  as  it  was  believed  that  his  authority  would  have  in- 
fluence on  the  fentinients  of  others,  great  pains  were 
taken  to  convince  him  of  the  lawiulnefs  of  the  oath.^ 
'  He  declared  that  he  had  no  fcruple  with  regard   to 
the  fuccefficn,  and  thought  that  the  parliament  had 
full  power  to  fettle  it :  He  offered  to  draw  an  oath 
Mmfelf,  which  would  eniiire   his  allegiance  to   the 
heir  appointed  ;  but  he  refufed  the  oath   prcfcribed 
bv  law ;  becaule  the  preamble  of  that  oath  afferted 
the  legaliiy  of  the  king's  marriage  with  Anne,  and 
thereby  implied  that  his  former  marriage  with   Ca^ 
therine  was    unlawful   and    invalid.     Cranmer   the 
primate,  and  Cromwell  now  fccretary  of  Hate,  who 
-   highly  loved  and  elleemed  More,  entreated  him  to 
lay  afide  his  fcruples;  and  their  friendly  importunity 
feemed  to  weigh  more  with  him  than  all  the  penal- 
ties attending  his  refuilil".     He  perrifted,  however, 
in  a  mild  tliough  fnm  manner,  to  maintain   his  re- 
folution  ;  and  the  king,   irritated  againft;  him  as  well 
as  Fifher,  ordered  both  to  be  indicted  upon  the  fta- 
tute,  and  committed  prifoners  to  the  Tower. 
id  Nov.  The  parliament  being  again  aJTembled,  conferred 

on  the  king  the  title  of  the  only  fupreme  head  oa 
earth  of  the  church  of  England;  as  they  had  already 
invefted  him  with  all  the  real  power  belonging  to  it. 
In  this  memorable  act  the  parliamdnt  granted  him 
power,  or  ratlier  acknowledged  his  inherent  power, 
"  to  viiit,  and  reprefs,  redrefs,  reform,  order,  cor- 
"  reft,  reftrain,  or  amend  all  errors,  herefies, 
*'  abufes,  offences,  contempts,  and  enormities,  which 
-'  fell  under  anv  fpiritual  authority,  or  juiifdic- 
*'  tion\"  They  alio  dec|i\red  it  treaion  to  attempt, 
imagine,   or  Ipeak  evil  againft  the  king,  queen,   or 

'^  Bui  net,  vol.  i.  p.  156,  *  26  H.  8.  c-  i. 
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his  heirs,  or  to  endeavour  depriving  them  of  their  chap. 

dignities  or  titles.     They  gave  him  a  right  to  all  the  ' '  '^ 

annates  and  tithes  of  benefices,  which  had  formerly  153+. 
been  paid  to  the  court  of  Rome.  They  granted 
him  a  fubfidy  and  a  fifteenth.  They  attainted  More 
and  Fiilier  for  mifprifion  of  treafon.  And  they 
completed  the  union  of  England  and  Wales,  by 
giving  to  that  principality  all  the  benefit  of  th^  Eng- 
[iih  laws. 

Thus  the  authority  of  the  popes,  like  all  exorbi- 
tant power,  was  ruined  by  the  excefs  of  its  acquifi- 
tions,  and  by  ftretching  its  pretenfions  beyond  what 
'jt  vv^as  poffible  for  any  human  principles  or  prepoifef- 
fions  to  luftain.  Indulgencies  had  in  former  ages 
tended  extremely  to  enrich  the  holy  fee ;  but  being 
openly  abufed,  they  ferved  to  excite  the  iirlt  com- 
motions and  oppofition  in  Germany.  The  prero- 
gative of  granting  difpenfations  had  alfo  contributed 
much  to  attach  all  the  fovereign  princes  and  great 
families  in  Europe  to  the  papal  authority  ;  but  meet- 
ing with  an  unlucky  concurrence  of  circumflances, 
w,as  now  the  caufe  why  England  feparated  herfelf 
from  the  Romilh  communion.  The  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  king's  fupremiacy  introduced  there  a 
greater  fimplicity  in  the  government,  by  uniting  the 
fpirituai  with  the  civil  power,  and  preventing  dil- 
putes  about  limits,  which  never  could  exadl)'  be  de- 
termined, between  the  contending  jurifdiclions.  A 
way  was  alfo  prepared  for  checking  the  exorbi- 
tances of  fuperflition,  and  breaking  thofe  fliackles 
by  which  ail  human  reafon,  policy,  and  indultry 
had  fo  long  been  encumbered.  The  prince,  it  may 
be  fuppofed,  being  head  of  the  religion,  as  well  ai> 
of  the  temporal  jurifdidion  of  the  kingdom,  though 
he  might  fometimes  employ  the  former  as  an  engine 
of  government,  had  no  interefl,  like  the  Roman 
pontiff,  in  nourifhing  its  exceffive  growth  ;  and, 
except  when  blinded  by  Ijis  own  ignorance  or  bigotry, 

would 
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Q  H  A.  P.  -vvGuid  be   fure  to  retain  it  within  tolerable   limits, 
^ J J^  1  •_,  and  prevent   its   abules.     And  on  the  whole,  there 
J -34      followed  from  this  revolution  many  beneficial  con- 
lequences ;    though  perhaps  neither  toreteeii  nor  in- 
tended by  fnt  perfons  who  had  the  chief  hand  in 
conduding  it. 

While  Henry  proceeded  with  fo  mucl(  order  and 
tranquillity  in  changing  th^e  national  religion,  and 
while  his  authority  feemed  entirely  fecure  in  Eng- 
land, he  was  held  in  fome  inquietude  by  the  flate  of 
affairs  in  Ireland  jmd  in  Scotland. 

The  earl  of  Kildare  vvas  deputy  of  Ireland,  under 
the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  king's  natural  fon,  who 
bore  the  title  of  lieutenant ;  and  as  Khdare  was  ac- 
cufed  of  fome  violences  againft  the  family  of  Olfory, 
his  hereditary  enemies,  he  was  fummoned  to  anfwer 
for  his  condiift.  He  left  his  authority  in  the  hands 
of  his  fon,^  who  hearing  that  his  father  was  throwi^ 
into  prifon,  and  was  in  danger  of  his  life,  immedi- 
ately took  up  arms,  and  joining  himfelf  to  Oneale, 
Ocarrol,  and  other  Iriflr  nobility,  committed  many 
ravages,  murdered  Allen  archbiihop  of  Dublin,  and 
kid  fiege  to  that  city.  Kildare  meanwhile  died  in 
prlfon,  and  his  fon,  perfevering  in  his  revolt,  made 
applications  to  the  emperor,  who  promifed  him  af- 
fillance.  The  king  was  obliged  to  fend  over  fome 
forces  to  Ireland,  which  fo  harafied  the  rebels,  that 
this  young  nobleman,  finding  the  emperor  backward 
in  fulfilling  his  promifes,  was  reduced  to  ihe  necef- 
ijty  of  furrendering  himfelf  prifoner  to  lord  Leonard 
Gf'ay,  the  new  deputy,  brother  to  the  marquis  of 
Doifei^  He  was  carri.ed  over  to  England,  together 
with  his  five  uncles  ;  and  after  trial  and  conviclion 
they  were  all  brought  to  public  juftice  ;  though  two 
of  the  uncles,  in  order  to  fave  the  family,  had  pre- 
tended to  joii>  the  king's  party. 

The  earl  of  Angus  had  acquired  the  entire  afcend- 

ant  in  Scotland  j    ar.d  having  gotten  poffeliion  of  the 

'  \  king'o 
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king's  perfon,  then  in  early  youth,  he  was  able,  by  ^  ^"^  /^  ^• 
means  of  that  advantage,  and  by  employing  the  ,  — ^-'__y 
power  of  his  own  family,  to  retain  the  reins  of  go-  1534.. 
vernment.  The  queen-dowager,  however,  his  con- 
fort,  bred  him  great  diflurbance.  For  having 
feparated  herfelf  from  him,  on  account  of  fome 
jealoufies  and  difgufts,  and  having  procured  a  di- 
vorce, file  had  married  another  man  of  quality,  of 
the  name  of  Stuart ;  and  fhe  joined  all  the  difcon-< 
tented  nobility  who  oppofed  Angus's  authorit)-, 
James  himfelf  was  dilTatisfied  with  the  llavery  to 
which  he  was  reduced ;  and  by  fecret  correfpondence 
he  incited  firft  Walter  Scot,  then  the  earl  of  Lenox, 
to  attempt  by  force  of  arms  the  freeing  him  from  the 
hands  of  Angus.  Both  enteipiifes  failed  of  fuccefs ; 
but  James,  impatient  of  reftraint,  found  means  at 
laft  of  efcaping  to  Stirling,  where  his  mother  then 
refided  ;  and  having  fumm.otied  all  the  nobility  to 
attend  him,  he  overturned  the  authority  of  the 
Douglaifes,  and  obliged  Angus  and  his  brother  to 
fly  into  England,  where  they  were  protected  bv 
Henry.  The  king  of  Scotland,  being  now  arrived 
at  years  of  majority,  took  the  government  into  his 
own  hands  ;  and  employed  himfelf  with  great  fpirit 
and  valour  in  repreffing  thofe  feuds,  ravages,  and 
diforders,  which,  though  they  dilfurbed  the  courfe 
■  of  public  juilice,  ferved  to  fupport  the  martial  fpirit 
of  the  Scots,  and  contributed  by  that  means  to 
maintain  national  independency.  He  was  defirous  of 
renewing  the  ancient  league  Vvith  the  French  nation  1 
but  finding  Francis  in  clofe  union  vvith  England,  and 
on  that  account  fomewhat  cold  in  hearkening  to  his 
propofals,  he  received  the  more  favourably  the  ad- 
vances of  the  emperor,  who  hoped  by  means  of  fuch 
an  ally  to  breed  dilfurbance  to  England.  He  offered 
the  Scottilh  king  the  choice  of  three  princelfcs,  his 
own  near  relations,  and  all  of  the  name  of  Mary; 
his  filler  the   dowager    of  Hungary,    his  niece  a 

daughter 
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C  H  A.  P.  daughter  of  Portugal,  or  his  coufin  the  daughter 
"  '^^^,  of  Henry,  whom  he  preterxded  to  difpofe  of  un- 
ij34..  known  to  her  father.  James  was  more  inclined 
to  the  latter  propofal,  had  it  not  upon  refleftion 
been  found  impraclicable ;  and  his  natural  pro- 
penfity  to  France  at  laft  prevailed  over  all  other  con- 
fiderations.  The  alliance  with  Francis  neceflarily 
engaged  James  to  maintain  peace  with  England. 
But  though  invited  by  his  uncle  Henry  to  confer  with 
him  at  Newcaflle,  and  concert  common  meafures 
for  repreiTmg  the  ecclefiadics  in  both  kingdoms,  and 
fhaking  off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  he  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on,  by  entering  England,  to  put  himfelf  in 
the  king's  power.  In  order  to  have  a  pretext  for 
refuhng  the  conference,  he  applied  to  the  pope,  and 
obtained  a  brief,  forbidding  him  to  engage  in  any 
perfonal  negociations  with  an  enemy  of  the  holy  fee. 
From  thefe  meafures  Henry  eafily  concluded,  that 
he  could  very  little  depend  on  the  friendfliip  of  his 
nephew.  But  thofe  events  took  not  place  till  fonic 
time  after  our  preleijt  period. 
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Heligious  priiulples  of  the  -people — of  the  king — of 
the  fiiinijiers- — - — Farther  progrefs  of  the  reformation 

— — Sir  Thomas  More — —The  maid  of  Kent — 

Trial  and  execution  of  Fijher  bijhop  of  Rochejlcr — 
of  fir    Thomas    More  — —  King    excommunicated 

— — -  Death   of  queen   Catherine  ~-  Supprejfion 

of  the  lefjlr  monafteries  — A  parliament  — — - 

A  convocation  — — —  Tranflaiion  of  the  Bible 

Difgrace  of  ^leen  Anne Her  trial  — —  and 

execution —  A  parliament -A  con^vocation  — — 

Difcontents  among  the  people Infurreclion 

Birth  of  prince  Edward^  and  death  of  queen  jfane 

■ Supprcjjton  of  the  greater  monafleries Car- 
dinal Pole. 


^T^HE    ancient    and    almofi:   uninterrupted    oppo-  c  H  A  P,- 
**•     fition   of  interefts  between  the  laity  and  clergy     xxxi. 
in  England,  and  between  the  Englilh  clergy  and  the  *"    '/*— ' 
court  of  Rome,  had  fufficiently  prepared  the  nation  Rehoiona 
for  a  breach  with  the  fovereign  pcntiiF;    and  men  piinciples 
had  penetration  enough  to  difcover  abufes,   which  °eJ']g 
were  plainly  calculated  for  the  temporal  advantages 
of  the  hierarchy,  and  which  they  found  deltruftive 
of  their  own.     Thefe  fubjefts  feemed  proportioned 
to  human  underftanding ;  and  even  the  people,  who 
felt  the  power  of  intereft  in  their  own  bread,  could 
perceive  the  purpofe  of  thofe  numerous  inventions, 
which  the  intereft ed  fpirit  of  the  Roman  pontiff  had 
introduced   into   religion.     But  when  the  reformers 
proceeded  thence  to  difpute  concerning  the  nature 
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^J^'^  P-  of  the  facraments,  the  operations  of  grace,  the  terms 
^'  -  -/_/  of  acceptance  with  the  Deity,  men  were  thrown  into 
1534.  amazement,  and  were  during^  fome  time  at  a  lofs 
how  to  chufe  their  ^rty.  The  profound  ignorance 
in  which  both  the  clergy  and  laity  formerly  lived, 
and  their  freedom  from  theological  altercations,  had 
produced  a  fmcere  biU  indolent  acquiefcence  in 
received  opinions  5  and  the  multitude  were  neither 
attached  to  them  by  topics  of  reafoning,  nor  by 
thofe  prejudices  and  antipathies  againlt  opponents, 
which  have  ever  a  more  natural  and  powerful  influ- 
ence over  them.  As  foon,  therefore,  as  a  new 
opinion  was  advanced,  fupported  by  fuch  an  au- 
thority as  to  call  up  their  attention,  they  felt  their 
capacity  totally  unfitted  for  fuch  difquifitions  ;  and 
they  perpetually  fluctuated  between  the  contending 
parties.  Hence  the  quick  and  violent  movements 
by  which  the  people  were  agitated,  even  in  the  moft 
oppofite  direftions  :  Hence  their  feeming  proftitu- 
tion,  in  facrihcing  to  prefent  power  the  moll  facred 
principles:  And  hence  the  rapid  progrefs  during 
fome  time,  and  the  fudden  as  well  as  entire  check 
foon  after,  of  the  new  doctrines.  ^Vhen  men  were 
once  fettled  in  their  particular  feels,  and  had  fortified 
thernfeives  in  a  habitual  deteilation  of  thofe  who  were 
denominated  heretics,  they  adhered  with  more  oblli- 
nacy  to  the  principles  of  their  education ;  and  the 
limits  of  the  two  religions  thenceforth  remained 
fixed  and  unchangeable. 

Xothjmg  more  fcrvv-arded  the  firfl  progrefs  of  the 
reformers,  than  the  ofier  which  they  made,  of  fub- 
mitting  all  religious  doctrines  to  private  judgment, 
and  the  fummon?,  given  every  one  to  examine  the 
principles  formerly  im^pofed  upon  him.  Though 
the  multitude  were  totally  unqualified  for  this  un- 
dertaking, they  yet  were  highly  pleafed  'with  it. 
They  fancied  that  they  were  exercifmg  their  judgr 
menr,  while  they  oppofed  to  the  prejudices  of  an- 
cient 
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dent  authority,  more  powerful  prejudices  of  another  Chap, 
kind.       The    novelty  itfelf  of  the   dodrines ;     the  ^J^^ 
pleafure  of  an  imaginary  triumph  in  diipute ;    the 
fervent  zeal  of  the  reformed  preachers;    their  pa- 
tience   and  even  alacrity  in    fuffering    perfecution, 
death  and  torments  ;     a  difguft  at  the  reftraints  of 
the  old  religion  ;  an  indignation  againll  the  tvranny 
and  interefted  fpirit  of  the  eccleiiaftics ;  thefe  motives 
were  prevalent  with  the  people,  and  by  fuch^con- 
fiderations   were  men  fo  generally  induced  during 
that  age  to  throw  off  the  religion  of  tiieir  anceftors. 
But  in  proportion  as  the  practice  of  fubmitting 
teligion  to  private  judgment  was  acceptable  to  the 
people,  it  appeared  in  fome  refpefts  dangerous  to 
the  rig-hts  of  fovereio-ns,  and  feemed  to  deltrov  that 
implicit  obedience  on  which  the  authority  of  the  civil 
magiftrate  is  chiefly  founded.     The  very  precedent, 
of  fhaking  fo  ancient  and  deep  founded  an  eftabiifli- 
ment  as  that  of  the  Romifli  hierarchy,  might,  it  Vv^as 
apprehended,  prepare  the  way  for  other  innovations. 
The    republican    fpirit   which  naturally  took  place 
among  the  reformers  increafed  this  jealoufy.     The 
furious   infurreftions   of  the  populace,    excited  by 
Muncer  and  other  anabaptills  in  Germany  ■",    fur- 
niflied  a  new  pretence  for  decrying  the  reformation. 
Nor  ought  we  to  conclude,  becaufe  proteftants  in 
our  time  prove  as  dutiful  fubjecls  as  thofe  of  any 
other  communion,  that  therefore  fuch  apprehenfions 
wefe  altogether  without  any  llradow  of  plaufibility.. 
Though  the  liberty  of  private  judgment  be  tendered 
to  the  difciples  of  the  reformation,  it  is  not  in  realitv 
accepted  of;    and  men  are  generally  contented   to 
acquiefce  implicitly  in  thofe  ellablifliments,   however 
new,  into  which  their  early  education  has  thrown 
them. 

No  prince  in  Europe  was  poiTefTed  of  fuch  abfolute 
authority  as  Henry,  not  even  the  pope  himfelf,  in  his 

^  Sleidan,  lib,  4.  &  5, 
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CHAP,  own  capital,    where  he  united   both  the  civil  and 

^^_^_^__J^  ecclefialtical   powers''  ;    and  there  was  fmall   likeli- 
ij34.      hood  that  any  doctrine  which  lay  under  the  imputa- 
tion of  encouraging  fedition  could  ever  pretend  to  his 

Of  the        favour  and  countenance.     But  befides  this  political 
'"^*  iealoufy,   there  was  another  reafon  which  infpired 

this  imperious  monarch  with  an  averfion  to  the  re- 
formers. He  had  early  declared  his  fentiments 
againfl  Luther  ;  and  having  entered  the  lifts  in  thofe 
fcholailic  quarrels,  he  had  received  from  his  courtiers 
and  theologians  infinite  applaufe  for  his  performance* 
Elated  by  his  imaginary  fuccefs,  and  blinded  by  a 
natural  arrogance  and  obftinacy  of  temper,  he  had 
entertained  the  moft  lofty  opinion  of  his  own  erudi- 
tion ;  and  he  received  with  impatience,  mixed  with 
contempt,  any  contradiction  to  his  fentiments. 
Luther  alfo  had  been  fo  imprudent  as  to  treat  in  a 
very  indecent  manner  his  royal  antagonift ;  and 
though  he  afterwards  made  the  moft  humble  fub- 
mifhons  to  Henry,  and  apologized  for  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  former  expreffions,  he  never  could 
ejfiace  the  hatred  which  the  king  had  conceived 
againft  him  and  his  doftrines.  The  idea  of  herefy 
ftill  appeared  deteftable  as  well  as  formidable  to  that 
prince ;  and  whilll  his  refentment  againft  the  fee  of 
Rome  had  correfted  one  confiderable  part  of  his 
early  prejudices,  he  had  made  it  a  point  of  honour 
never  to  relinquifii  the  remainder.  Separate  as  he 
ftood  from  the  catholic  church,  and  from  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  the  head  of  it,  he  ftill  valued  himfelf 
on  maintaining  the  catholic  doftrine,  and  on  guard- 
ing by  fire  and  fword  the  imagined  purity  of  his 
fpeculative  principles. 
f^^]^^  Henry's  minifters  and  courtiers  were  of  as  motley 

minifter:.  a  character  as  his  conduct ;  and  feemed  to  waver, 
during  this  whole  reign,  between  the  ancient  and  the 
new  religion.     T4ie  queen,  engaged  by  intereft  as 

<^  See  note  [F]  at  the  er.d  of  the  vclurr.e. 
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well  as  inclination,  favoured  the  caafe  of  the  re-  ^Jxx^' 
formers  ;  Cromwell,  who,  was  created  fecretary  of  \_  -^—  '_f 
flate,  and  who  was  daily  advancing  in  the  king's  con-  1534- 
fidence,  had  embraced  the  fame  views ;  and  as  he  was 
a  man  of  prudence  and  abilities,  he  was  able,  verv 
effectually,  though  in  a  covert  manner,  to  promote 
the  late  innovations:  Cranmer,  archbifliop  of  Can- 
terbury, had  fecretly  adopted  the  proteilant  tenets  ; 
and  he  had  gained  Henry's  friendfhip  by  his  candour 
and  fincerity ;  virtues  which  he  pofleifed  in  as  emi- 
nent a  degree  as  thofe  times,  equally  dillracled  with 
faction  and  opprelled  by  tyranny,  could  eafily  permit. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  adhered 
to  the  ancient  faith  ;  and  by  his  high  rank,  as  well 
as  by  his  talents  both  for  peace  and  war,  he  had 
great  authority  in  the  king's  council  :  Gardiner, 
lately  created  bilhop  of  Winchefter,  had  inlifted 
himlelf  in  the  fame  party  ;  and  the  fupplenefs  of  his 
characler,  and  dexterity  of  his  condudl,  had  ren- 
dered him  extremely  ufeful  to  it. 

All  thefe  miniflers,  -while  they  flood  in  the  moft 
irreconcilable  oppofition  of  principles  to  each  other, 
were  obliged  to  difguife  their  particular  opinions, 
and  to  pretend  an  entire  agreement  with  the  fenti- 
ments  of  their  mafter.  Cromwell  and  Cranmer  dill 
carried  the  appearance  of  a  conformity  to  the  an- 
cient fpeculative  tenets  ;  but  they  artfully  made  ufe 
of  Henry's  refentment  to  widen  the  breach  with  the 
fee  of  Rome.      Norfolk  and   Gardiner  feicrned  an 

o 

affent  to  the  king's  fupremacy,  and  to  his  renuncia- 
tion of  the  fovereign  pontiff;  but  they  encouraged 
his  paflion  for  the  catholic  faith ;  and  inftigated  him 
to  punifli  thofe  daring  heretics  who  had  prefumed 
to  re]Qt\:  his  theological  principles.  Both  fides 
hoped,  by  their  unlimited  compliance,  to  bring  him. 
over  to  their  party:  The  king,  meanwhile,  who 
held  the  balance  between  the  factions,  was  enabled 
by  the  courtfhip  paid  him  both  by  proteilants  and 
catholics  to  aflume  an  unbounded  authorltv  :  And 
Vol.  IV.  K  though 
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c  HA  P.   thougli  in  all  his  meafures  he  was  really  driven  by 
lil-J^  his  ungoverned  humour,  he  cafually  fleered  a  coarfe 
1534..      which  led  more  certainly  to  arbitrary  power,  than. 
anv  which  the  mod  profound  politics  could  have 
traced  out  to  him.     Artifice,,  refinement,  and  hy- 
pocrify,  in  his  fituation,  would  have  put  both  parties 
on  their  guard  againfl  him,  and  would  have  taught 
them  referve  in  complying  with  a  monarch  whom 
they  could  never  hope  thoroughly  to  have  gained: 
But  while  the  franknefs,  fmcerity,  and  opef^Ts  oF 
Henry's  temper  were  generally  known,  as  well  as 
the   dominion   of    his  furious    paffions,    each    fide 
dreaded  to  lofe  him  by  the  fmalleil  oppolition,   and 
flattered  themfelves  that  a  t)lmd  compliance  with  his 
will  would  throw  him  cordially  and  fully  into  their 
interefts. 

The  ambiguity  of  the  king's  conduft,  though  it 
kept  the  courtiers  in  awe,    ferved  in  the  main  to 
encourage  the  proteftant  doftrine  among   his  fub- 
lecls,  and  promoted  that  fpirit  of  innovation  with 
which  the  age  was  generally  feized,  and  which  no- 
thing but  an  entire  uniformity,  as  well  as  a  fheady 
feverity  in  the    adminiftration,    could    be    able   to 
reprefs.       There   were   fome  Englifhmen,    Tindal, 
Joye,  Conftantine,  and  others,  who,  dreading  the 
exertion  of  the  king's  authority,  had  fled  to  Ant- 
werp '',  where  the  great  privileges  poffefled  by  the 
Low  Country  provinces  ferved,  during  fome   time, 
"Farther    ^  ^0  give  them  protection.       Thefe   men    employed 
Ihe^r'e-^  °^  theiiifelves  in  writing  Engiifli  books  againfl  the  cor- 
fwmution.  ruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;    againfl  images, 
reliques,  pilgrimages  ;  and  they  excited  the  curiofity 
of  men  with  regard  to  that  queflion,  the  mofl  im- 
portant in  theology,  the  terms  of  acceptance  with 
the  Supreme  Being.     In  conformity  to  the  Luther- 
ans, and  other  proteflants,  they  aflerted  that  falva- 
tion  was  obtained  by  faith  alone ;  and  that  the  moft 

•-  Bornetj  vol.  i.  p.  159. 
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infallible  road  to  perdition  "  was  a  reliance  on  good  c  H  A_p. 
luorks  ;  by  which  terms  they  underftood  as  well  the  ^.^fj^ 
moral  duties  as  the  ceremonial  and  monadic  ob-  1534.. 
fervances.  The  defenders  of  the  ancient  religion,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintained  the  efficacy  of  good  works  ; 
but  though  they  did  not  exclude  from  this  appella- 
tion the  locial  virtues,  it  was  ftill  the  fuperflitions 
gainful  to  the  church  which  they  chiefly  extolled  an4 
recommended,  The  books  compofed  by  thefe  fu- 
gitives, having  ftolen  over  to  England,  began  to 
make  converts  every  where ;  but  it  was  a  tranflation 
of  the  fcriptures  by  Tindal  that  was  efteemed  the 
moft  dangerous  to  the  eftablifhed  faith.  The  firft 
edition  of  this  work,  compofed  with  little  accuracy, 
was  found  liable  to  confiderable  objeftions  ;  and 
Tindal,  who  was  poor,  and  could  not  afford  to  lofe 
a  great  part  of  the  impreilion,  was  longing  for  an 
opportunity  of  correfting  his  errors,  of  which  he 
had  been  made  fenfible,  Tonftal,  then  bifhop  of 
London,  foon  after  of  Durham,  a  man  of  great 
moderation,  being  defirous  to  difcourage  in  the 
gentleft  manner  thefe  innovations,  gave  private 
orders  for  buying  up  all  the  copies  that  could  be 
found  at  Antwerp;  and  he  burned  them  publicly  in 
Cheapfide.  By  this  meafure  he  fupplied  Tindal  with 
money,  enabled  him  to  print  a  new  and  correft  edi- 
tion of  his  work,  and  gave  great  fcandal  to  the 
people  in  thus  committing  to  the  flames  the  word  of 
God^ 

The  difclples  of  the  reformation  met  with  little 
feverity  during  the  miniftry  of  Wolfey,  who,  though 
himfeif  a  clergyman,  bore  too  fmall  a  regard  to  the 
ecclefiaflical  order  to  ferve  as  an  inftrument  of  their 

«  Saciilegliim  eft  et  Impietas  velle  placere  Deo  per  opera  et  non  per 
folam  fidem,  Luther  adverfus  regent,  Ita  vides  qiiam  dives  fit  liorxio 
Cliriltianus  ^\\t  baptizaius,  qui  ttiam  volens  non  poteft  peidere  laliitera 
iuam  quantifciinquc  peccatis.  Nulla  enitn  peccata.  poffuiu  cvim  dam. 
nare  nifi  incredulitas.     Id,  de  caftivctt  Babyhnica, 

^  Hall,  fol,  186,     Fox,  v«l.  i.  p.  138.    Bi,iniet,  vol.  i.  p.  159. 
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C  H  A^P.  tyranny  :     It  was  even  an  article   of  impeachment 
i,_  1^1  _'j  againll  him  ^,    that,  by  his  connivance,  he  had  en- 
1534.      couraged  the  growth  of  herefy,   and  that  he  had 
protected  and  acquitted   fome  notorious  offenders. 
Sir  Tho-     Sir  Thomas  Morc^  \v  ho  fucceeded  Wolfey  as  chan- 
cellor, is  at  once  an  object  defcrving  our  compaf- 
fion,  and  an  inflance  of  the  ufual  progrefs  of  men's 
fentiments  during  that  age.     This  man,   whole  ele- 
gant genius  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  noble 
fpirit  of  antiquity  had  given  him  very  enlarged  fen- 
timents, and  who  had  in  his  early  years  advanced 
principles  which  even  at  prefent  would  be  deemed 
Ibmewhat   too  free,  had,  in   the  courfe  of  events, 
been  fo  irritated  by  polemics,  and  thrown  into  fuch 
a  fuperftitious  attachment  to  the  ancient  faith,   that 
few  inquifitors  have  been  guilty  of  greater  violence 
in  their  profecution  of  herefy.       Though  adorned 
with  the  geiltlell  manners  as  well  as  the  purefi  in- 
tegrity, he  carried  to  the  utmofl  height  his  averfion 
to  heterodoxy ;  and  James  Bainham,  in  particular, 
a  gentleman  of  the  Temple,  experienced  from  him 
the  greateft  feverity.     Bainham,  accufed  of  favour- 
ing the  new  opinions,  was  carried  to  More's  houfe  ; 
and  having  refufed  to  difcover  his  accompHces,  the 
chancellor  ordered  him  to  be  whipped  in  his  pre- 
tence, and  afterwards  lent  him  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  himfelf  fav*^  him  put  to  the  torture.     The  un- 
happy gentleman,  overcome  by  all  thefe  feverities, 
abjured   his  opinions  ;    but  feeling   afterwards    the 
deepeft  compunction  for  his  apoftacy,  he  openly  re- 
turned to  his  former  tenets,  and  even  courted  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.     He  was  condemned  as  an 
obltinate  and  relapfcd  heretic,  and  was  burned  in 
Smithfield ''. 

Many  were  brought  Into  the  bifhops'  courts,  for 
offences  which  appear  trivial,  but  vv'hich  were  re- 
garded as  fymbols  of  the  party  :    Some  for  teaching 

s  Articles  oF  Impeachment  in  Herbert.     Burnet. 
^  'fox.    Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  165. 

their 
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their  children  the  Lord's  prayer  in  Enghfli ;  others  chap, 
for  reading  the  New  Teilament  in  that  language,  v„_v— 1j 
or  for  fpeaking  againft  pilgrimages.  To  harbour  153^. 
the  perfecuted  preachers,  to  negled:  the  fafls  of  the 
church,  to  declaim  againft  the  vices  of  the  clergy, 
were  capital  offences.  One  Thomas  Bilney,  a 
prieft,  who  had  embraced  the  new  tiodrine,  had 
been  terrified  into  an  abjuration  ;  but  was  fo  haunted 
by  remorfe  that  his  friends  dreaded  fome  fatal  effects 
of  his  delpair.  At  laft  his  mind  feemed  to  be  more 
reheved ;  but  this  appearing  calm  proceeded  only 
from  the  refolution  which  he  had  taken  of  expiating 
his  pail  ofience  by  an  open  confefTion  of  the  truth, 
and  by  dying  a  martyr  to  it.  He  went  through 
Norfolk,  teaching  the  people  to  beware  of  idolatry, 
and  of  trufting  for  their  falvation  either  to  pilgrim- 
ages, or  to  the  cowle  of  St.  Francis,  to  the  prayers 
of  the  faints,  or  to  images.  He  was  foon  feized, 
tried  in  the  bifliops'  court,  and  condemned  as  a 
relapfed  heretic;  and. the  writ  was  fent  dowm  to 
burn  him.  When  brought  to  the  ftake,  he  dif- 
covered  fuch  patience,  fortitude,  and  devotion,  that 
the  fpeftators  were  much  aifefted  with  the  horrors 
of  his  punifliment  ;  and  fome  mendicant  friars  who- 
were  prefent,  fearing  that  his  martyrdom  would  be 
imputed  to  them,  and  make  them  lofe  thofe  alms 
which  they  received  from  the  charitv  of  the  people, 
defired  him  publicly  to  acquit  them  *  of  having  any 
hand  in  his  death.  He  willingly  compHed  ;  and  by 
this  meeknefs  gained  the  more  on  the  lympathy  of 
the  people.  Another  perfon  iiill  more  heroic,  being 
brought  to  the  Hake  for  denying  the  real  prefence, 
feemed  almoft  in  a  tranfport  of  joy  ;  and  he  tenderly 
embraced  the  faggots  which  were  to  be  the  inftru- 
ments  of  his  puniilnnent,  as  the  means  of  procuring 
him  eternal  reft.     In  Ihort,  the  tide  turning  towards 

»  Burnet,  vol.i.  p.  164. 
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^xxxi^*  ^^'^  ^^^  doftrine,  thofe  fevere  executions,  which^ 

»,  ■     J    'aj"  in  another  difpofition  of  men's  minds,  would  have 

1534-      fuiticed  to  fupprefs  it,  novt'-  ferved  only  to  diffufe  it 

the  more  among  the  people,  and  to  infpire  them 

with  horror  againfl  the  unrelenting  perfecutors. 

But  though  Henry  neglected  not  to  punifli  the 
proteilant  doftrine,  which  he  deemed  herefy,  his 
moft  formidable  enemies,  he  knew,  were  the  zealous 
adherents  to  the  ancient  religion,  chiefly  the  monks, 
who,  having  their  immediate  dependence  on  the 
Roman  pontiff,  apprehended  their  own  ruin  to  be 
the  certain  confequence  of  abolifhihg  his  authority 
in  England.  Peyto,  a  friar,  preaching  before  the 
king,  had  the  aifurance  to  tell  him.  "  That  many 
"  lying  prophets  had  deceived  him  ;  but  he,  as  a 
"  ■  true  Micajah,  warned  him,  that  the  dogs  would 
"  iick  his  blood,  as  they  had  done  Ahab's ''."  The 
king  took -no  notice  of  the  infult,  but  allowed  the 
preacher  to  depart  in  peace.  Next  Sunday  he  em- 
ployed Dr.  Corren  to  preach  before  him  ;  who  juf- 
tified  the  king's  proceedings,  and  gave  Pcyto  the 
appellations  of  a  rebel,  a  Ilanderer,  a  dog,  and  a 
traitor.  Elfton,  another  friar  of  the  fame  houfe, 
interrupted  the  preacher,  and  told  him  that  he  was 
one  of  the  lying  prophets,-  v/ho  fought  to  eflablifh 
by  adultery  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown  ;  but  that  he 
himfelf  would  juifify  all  that  Peyto  had  faid.  Henry 
filenced  the  petulant  friar ;  but  Ihowed  no  other 
mark  of  refentment  than  ordering  Peyto  and  him  to 
be  fummoned  before  the  council,  and  to  be  rebuked 
for  their  offence'.  He  even  here  bore  patiently 
fome  new  inftances  of  their  obftinacy  and  arrogance  : 
When  the  earl  of  Effex,  a  privy  counfellor,  told 
them,  that  they  deferved  for  their  offence  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Thames ;  Elflon  replied,  that  thq 
road  to  heaven  lay  as  near  by  water  as  by  land  '". 

•f  Sfrype,  vol,  i.  p.   t67»  1  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  86. 

;pmj;iet;>  vol,  i,  p.  151,  ?"  Stowe, p.  562. 
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But  feveral  monks  were  dete<Sted  in  a  confpiracy,  ^,^,^^' 
which,  as  it  might  have  proved  more  dangerous  to  /  \\  ' , 
the  king,  was  on  its  difcovery  attended  with  more      1534.. 
fatal  coniequences  to  themfelves.     Elizabeth  Barton  ^^.  ^^^"^ 
of  Aldington  in  Kent,    commonly  called  the   holy 
Maid  of  Kent,  had  been   fubjett  to  hyfterical  fits, 
which  threw  her  body  into  unufual  convulfions  ;  and 
having  produced  an   equal   diforder   in   her   mind, 
made  her  utter  llrange  fayings,  which,  as  fhe  was 
fcarcely  confcious   of  them   during  the  time,    had 
foon  after  entirely  efcaped  her  memory.     The  filly 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  were  (Iruck  with  thefe 
appearances,    which  they  imagined  to  be   fuperna- 
tural ;    and  Richard  Mailers,  vicar  of  the  parifh,  a 
defigning  fellow,   founded  on  them  a  project  from 
which  he  hoped  to  acquire  both  profit  and  confider- 
ation.     He  went  to  Warham,  archbiihop  of  Canter- 
bury, then  alive ;  and  having  given  him  an  account 
of  Elizabeth's   revelations,    he   fo  far  wrought  on 
that  prudent  but  fuperftitious  prelate,  as  to  receive 
orders  from  him  to  v/atch  her  in  her  trances,  and 
■carefully  to  note  down  all  her  future  fayings.     The 
regard  paid  her  by  a  perfon  of  fo  high  a  rank  foon 
rendered   her  llill  more  the  objeft  of  attention  to 
the  neighbourhood  ;    and  it  was  eafy  for  Mailers  to 
perfuade  them,  as  well  as  the  maid  herfelf,  that  her 
ravings  were  infpirations  of  the  Holy  Ghofl.     Kna- 
very, as  is  ufual,  foon  after  fucceeding  to  delufion, 
fhe  learned  to   counterfeit  trances  ;    and   fhe  then 
littered,  in  an  extraordinary  tone,  fuch  fpeeches  as 
were    dictated    to    her    by    her    fpiritual    diredor. 
Maflers  alfociated  with  him  Dr.  Bocking,  a  canon 
of  Canterbury  ;    and  their  defign  was  to  raife  the 
credit  of  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  flood  in  a 
chapel  belonging  to  Mailers,  and  to  draw  to  it  fuch 
pilgrimages  as  ufually  frequented  the  more  famous 
images  and  reliques.     In  profecution  of  this  defign, 
lilizabeth  pretended  revelations,  which  directed  her 
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to  have  recourfe  to  that  image  for  a  cure  ;  and  being 
brought  before  it,  in  the  prefence  of  a  great  mul- 
titude, file  fell  anew  into  convulfions ;  and  after 
diftorting  her  limbs  and  countenance  during  a  com- 
petent time,  fae  affected  to  have  obtained  a  perfect 
recovery  by  the  intercefiion  of  the  Virgin '".  This 
miracle  was  foon  bruited  abroad ;  and  the  two 
priefls,  finding  the  impofture  to  fucceed  beyond 
their  own  expectations,  began  to  extend  their  views, 
and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  more  important  enter- 
prifes.  They  taught  their  penitent  to  declaim 
againft  the  new  doctrines,  which  fhe  denominated 
herefy  ;  againft  innovations  in  ecclefiaftical  govern- 
ment ;  and  againft  the  king's  intended  divorce  from 
Catherine.  She  went  fo  far  as  to  aflert,  that  it  he 
profecuted  that  defign,  and  married  another,  he 
iliould  not  be  a  king  a  month  longer,  and  fliould 
not  an  hour  longer  enjoy  the  favour  of  the  Almighty, 
but  fhould  die  the  death  of  a  villain.  Many  monks 
throughout  England,  either  from  folly  or  roguery, 
or  from  faftion,  which  is  often  a  complication  ot 
both,  entered  into  the  delufion  ;  and.one  Deering, 
a  friar,  wrote  a  book  of  the  revelations  and  pro- 
phecies of  Elizabeth ".  Miracles  were  daily  added 
to  increafe  the  wonder  j  and  the  pulpit  every  where 
refounded  with  accounts  of  the  fandtity  and  infpira- 
tions  of  the  new  prophetefs.  MeiTages  were  car- 
ried from  her  to  queen  Catherine,  by  which  that 
princefs  was  exhorted  to  perfift  in  her  oppofition  to 
the  divorce ;  the  pope's  ambafladors  gave  encour 
ragement  to  the  popular  creduHty ;  and  even  Fiflier 
bilhop  of  Rochefter,  though  a  man  of  fenfe  and 
learning,  was  carried  av.-ay  by  an  opinion  fo  favour- 
able to  the  party  which  he  had  efpoufed  %  The 
king  at  laft  began  to  think  the  matter  worthy  of 
his  attention ;    and  having  ordered  Elizabeth  and 
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her  accompllGes  to  be  arrefted,  he  brought  them  chap. 
before  the  Star  Chamber,  where  they  freely,  with-  ^^^^^'i- 
out  being  put  to  the  torture,  made  confeffion  of 
their  guilt.  The  parliament,  in  the  feffion  held  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  paffed  an  aft  of  attainder 
againfl  fome  who  were  engaged  in  this  treafon- 
able  impofture  ^ ;  and  Elizabeth  herfelf,  Mafters, 
Bocking,  Deering,  Rich,  Rifby,  Gold,  fuifered 
for  their  crime.  The  bifhop  of  Rocheiter,  Abel, 
Addilbn,  Lawrence,  and  others,  were  condemned 
for  mifprifion  of  treafon  ;  becaufe  they  had  not 
difcovered  fome  criminal  fpeeches  which  they 
heard  from  Elizabeth  "^ :  And  they  were  thrown  into 
prifon.  The  better  to  undeceive  the  multitude, 
the  forgery  of  many  of  the  prophetefs's  miracles 
was  detefted  ;  and  even  the  fcandalous  proflitution 
of  her  manners  was  laid  open  to  the  public.  Thofe 
pafTions  which  fo  naturally  infmuate  themfelves 
amidlf  the  warm  intimacies  maintained  by  the 
devotees  of  difterent  fexes,  had  taken  place  between 
Elizabeth  and  her  confederates  ;  and  it  was  found, 
that  a  door  to  her  dormitory,  which  was  faid  to  have 
been  miraculoully  opened,  in  order  to  give  her  accefs 
to  the  chapel,  for  the  fake  of  frequent  converfe  with 
heaven,  had  been  contrived  by  Bocking  and  Mafters 
for  lefs  refined  purpofes. 

•  The  detedlion  of  this  impofture,  attended  with  i5S5' 
fo  many  odious  circumftances,  both  hurt  the  credit 
of  the  ecclefiaftics,  particularly  the  monks,  and  in- 
fligated  the  king  to  take  vengeance  on  them.  He 
fupprelfed  three  monafteries  of  the  Obfervantine 
friars-;  and  finding,  that  Httle  clamour  was  excited 
by  this  aft  of  power,  he  was  the  more  encouraged, 
to  lay  his  rapacious  hands  on  the  remainder.  Mean- 
while, he  exercifed  punifliment  on  individuals  who 
were  obnoxious  to  him.  The  parliament  had  made 
it  treafon  to  endeavour  depriving  the  king  of  his 

p  25  Hen.  VIII.  c,i2.    Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  14-9.    Hall,    fol.  zzo. 
^Gydwin'sAnnals,  p.  53. 
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C  HA  P.  dignity  or  titles:  They  had  lately  added  to  hfs 
'_'  \  other  titles,  that  of  fupreme  head  of  the  church ; 
«535'  ^^  '^^'^^  inferred,  that  to  deny  his  fupremacy  was 
treafon ;  and  many  priori  and  ecclenaftics  loft  their 
lives  for  this  new  ipecies  of^uilt.  It  was  certainly 
a  high  initance  of  tyranny  to  punifli  the  mere  de- 
livery of  a  political  opinion,  efpecially  one  that  no- 
wife  affeded  the  king's  temporal  right,  as  a  capital 
offence,  though  attended  with  no  overt  act.  :  atid 
the  parliament  in  palfmg  this  law  had  overlooked 
all  the  principles  by  which  a  civilized,  much  more 
a  free  people,  fliould  be  governed :  But  the  violence 
of  changing  fo  fuddenly  the  whole  fyftem  of  govern- 
ment, and  m_aking  it  treafon  to  deny  what  during 
many  ages  it  had  been  herefy  to  aifert,  is  an  event 
which  may  appear  fomewhat  extraordinary.  Even 
the  ftern  unrelenting  mind  of  Henry  was  at  firfl 
fhocked  with  thefe  fanguinary  meafures  ;  and  he 
went  fo  far  as  to  change  his  garb  and  drefs  ;  pre- 
tending forrow  for  the  neceility  by  which  he  was 
pulhed  to  fuch  extremities.  Still  impelled,  how- 
ever, by  his  violent  temper,-  and  defirous  of  Itriking 
a  terror  into  the  whole  nation,  he  proceeded,  by 
making  examples  of  Filher  and  More,  to  confum- 
mate  his  lav^'lefs  tyranny. 

John  Fifher,  bifiiop  of  Rochefter,  was  a  pre- 
late eminent  for  learning  and  morals,  ftill  more  than 
ofFifiier  for  his  ccclefiaftical  dignities,  and  for  the  high 
Foch-ikr-  ^^^our  which  he  had  long  enjoyed  with  the  king. 
When  he  was  thrown  into  prifon  on  account  of  his 
refufmg  the  oath  which  regarded  the  fucceffion,  and 
his  concealment  of  EHzabeth  Barton's  treafonabk 
fpeecKes,  he  had  not  only  been  deprived  of  all  his 
revenues,  but  ftripped  of  his  very  clothes,  and 
without  confideration  of  his  extreme  age,  he  was 
allowed  nothing  but  rags,  which  fcarcely  fufficed  to 
cover  his  nakednefs '.     In  this  condition  he  lay  in 

'  Fuller's  Chuixli  Hifl;.  book  v.  p.  203. 
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prifon  above  a  twelvemonth  ;    when  the  pope,  will-  chap. 
ing  to  recompence  the  fuiferings  of  fo  faithful  an  >     _      ^ 
adherent,  created  him  a  cardinal;    though  Fiiher      1535. 
was  fo  indifferent  about  that  dignity,  that  even  if 
the  purple  were  lying  at  his  feet,  he  declared  that 
he  would  not  ftoop  to  take  it.     This  promotion  of 
a  man,  merely  for  his  oppofition  to  royal   autho- 
rity, roufed  the  indignation  of  the  king  ;    and  he 
refolved  to  make  the  innocent  perfon  feel  the  effecls 
of  his  refentment.     Fiflier  was  indicted  for  denying  22djunc. 
the  king's  fupremacy,  was  tried,  condemned,  and 
beheaded. 

The  execution  of  this  prelate  was  intended  as  a  of  fir 
warning  to  More,  whofe  compliance,  on  account 
of  his  great  authority  both  abroad  and  at  home, 
and  his  high  reputation  for  learning  and  virtue,  was 
anxioully  defired  by  the  king.  That  prince  alfo 
bore  as  great  perfonal  affedion  and  regard  to  More, 
as  his  imperious  mind,  the  fport  of  paffions,  was 
fufceptible  of  towards  a  man  who  in  any  particular 
oppofed  his  violent  inclinations.  But  More  could 
never  be  prevailed  on  to  acknowledge  any  opinion 
fo  contrary  to  his  principles  as  that  of  the  king's 
fupremacy  ;  and  though  Henry  exaded  that  com- 
phance  from  the  whole  nation,  there  was  as  yet  no 
law  obliging  any  one  to  take  an  oath  to  that  pur- 
'  pofe.  Rich,  the  folicitor-general,  was  fent  to  confer 
with  More,  then  a  prifoner,  who  kept  a  cautious 
fdence  with  regard  to  the  fupremacy  :  He  was  only 
inveigled  to  fay,  that  any  queftion  with  regard  to 
the  law  which  eflablifhed  that  prerogative,  was  a 
two-edged  fword  ;  If  a  perfon  anfwer  one  way,  it 
will  confound  his  foul  if  a  nother,  it  will  dellroy 
his  body.  No  more  was  wanted  to  found  an  indi£l:- 
ment  of  high  treafon  againft  the  prifoner.  His 
filence  was  called  mahcious,  and  made  a  part  of  his 
crime  ;  and  thefe  words,  which  had  cafually  dropped 
from  him,  were  interpreted  as  a  denial  of  the  fupre- 
7  macy. 
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macy  %  Trials  were  mere  formalities  during  ilih 
reign  :  The  jury  gave  fentence  againfl  More,  who 
2575.  had  long  expecled  this  fate,  and  who  needed  no 
preparation  to  fortify  him  againil  the  terrors  of  death. 
Not  only  his  conlhmcy,  but  even  his  cheerfulnefs, 
nav  his  ufual  facetioulnefs,  never  foribok  him  ;  and 
he  made  a  facrilice  of  his  life  to  his  integrity,  with 
the  fame  indiiference  that  he  maintained  in  any 
ordinary  occurrence.  When  he  was  mounting  the 
fcaffold,  he  faid  to  one,  "  Friend,  help  me  up,  and 
"^  when  I  come  down  again,  let  me  iliift  for  my- 
*'  felf."  The  executioner  afking  him  forgivenefs,  he 
granted  the  requeit,  but  told  him,  "  You  will  never 
*'  get  credit  by  beheading  me,  my  neck  is  fo  fliort.'* 
Then  laying  his  head  on  the  block,  he  bade  the  exe- 
cutioner ftay  till  he  put  afide  his  beard  :  "  For," 
faid  he,  "  it  never  committed  treafon."  Nothing 
was  wanting  to  the  glory  of  this  end,  except  a  better 
caufe,  more  free  from  weaknefs  and  fuperftition. 
Bui  as  the  man  followed  his  principles  and  fenfe  of 
duty,  however  mifguided,  his  conftancy  and  integrity 
jire  not  the  lefs  objects  of  our  admiration.  He  was 
6th  July,     beheaded  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Vv^HEN  the  execution  of  Fiflrer  and  More  was  re- 
ported at  Rome,  efpecially  that  ot  the  former,  who 
was  invefted  with  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  every  one 
difcovered  the  moft:  violent  rage  againft  the  king ; 
and  numerous  libels  were  publilked  by  the  wits  and 
orators  of  Italy,  comparing  him  to  Caligula,  Nero, 
Domirian,  and  all  the  moil  unrelenting  tyrants  of 
antiquity.  C'lement  VIL  had  died  about  fix  months 
after  he  pronounced  fentence  againft  the  king ;  and 
Paul  III.,  of  the  name  of  Farnefe,  had  fucceeded  to 
the  papal  throne.  This  pontiff,  who,  while  car- 
dinal, had  always  favoured  Henry's  caufe,  had 
hoped  that,  perfonal  animofities  being  buried  with 
his  predecefl'or,  it  might  not  be  impolliblc  to  form 
aH  agreement  with  England  :  And  the  king  himfeli 

^  More's  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Mo'c,     Herbert,  p.  393. 
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was  fo  defiroiis  of  accommodatin.s:  mutters,  that  in  chap. 

a  negotiation  which  he  entered  nito  with  Francis  a  J_^'^^_^ 

iittle  before  this  time,  he  required  that  that  monarch      15,5. 

/hould  concihate  a  friendflrip  between  him  and  the 

court   of  Rome.      But  Henry   was   accuftomed   to 

prefcribe,  not  to  receive  terms  ;  and  even  while  he 

was  negotiating  for  peace,  his   ufual  violence  often 

carried  him  to  commit  offences  which  rendered  the 

quarrel  totally  incurable.       I'he  execution  of  Filher 

was  regarded  by  Paul  as  fo  capital  an  injury,  that  he 

immediately  palled  cenfures  againft;  the  king,  citing  3otli  Awg. 

him  and  all  his  adherents  to  appear  m  Rome  widiin 

ninety  davs,  in  order  to  aniwer  for  their  crimes  :   if  Kipgpx- 

they  failed,  lie  excommunicated  them  ;  deprived  the  commuiu- 

klng  of  his  crown  ;  laid  the  kingdom  under  an  inter- 

dift  ;  declared  his  ilTue  by  Anne  Boleyn  illegitimate ; 

diffolved  all  leagues  which  any  catholic  princes  had 

made  with  him  ;  gave  his  kingdom  to  any  invader  ; 

commanded  the  nobility  to  tiike  arms  againll  him ; 

freed  his  fubjefts  from  all  oaths  of  allegiance  ;  cut 

off  their  commerce  with  foreign  liates  ;  and  declared 

it  lawful  for  any  one  to  feize  them,  to  make  flaves 

of  their  perfons,  and  to  convert  their  effeQs  to  his 

own  ufe  ^.     But  though  thefe  cenilires  were  paifed, 

they  were  not  at  that  time  openly  denounced  ;  The 

pope  delayed  their  publication  till  he  fhould  find  an 

agreement  with  England  entirely  defperate  ;  and  till 

the  emperor,  who  was  at  that  time  hard  prelfed  by 

the  Turks  and  the  proteftant  princes  In  Germanv, 

ihould  be  in  a  condition  to  carry  the  fentence  into 

execittion. 

The  king  knew  that  he  might  expeft  any  injury 
which  it  fliould  be  in  Charles's  pov/er  to  intiid  ;  and 
he  therefore  made  it  the  chief  objed  of  his  policy  to 
incapacitate  that  monarch  from  wreaking  his  reient- 
ment  upon  him ".  lie  renewed  his  friendlhip  with 
Francis,  and  opened  negotiations  for  marrying  his 

^  Saunders,  p.  148.  '^  Herbert,  p.  350,  351. 
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CHAP,  infant-daughter,  Elizabeth,  with  the  duke  of  An- 
^^^  •  gouleme,  third  fon  of  Francis.  The  two  mo- 
narchs  alfo  made  advances  to  the  princes  of  the 
proteflant  league  in  Germany,  ever  jealous  of  the 
emperor's  ambition :  And  Henry,  befides  remitting 
them  fome  money,  fent  Fox  bifliop  of  Hereford, 
as  Francis  did  Bellay  lord  of  Langley,  to  treat 
with  them.  But  during  the  firH:  fervours  of  the  re- 
formation, an  agreement  in  theological  tenets  was 
held,  as  well  as  a  union  of  interefts,  to  be  eflential 
to  a  good  correfpondence  among  Hates ;  and  though 
both  Francis  and  Henry  flattered  the  German 
princes  with  hopes  of  their  embracing  the  confeffion 
of  Augfburg,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  bad  fymptom 
of  their  fmcerity,  that  they  exercifed  fuch  extreme 
rigour  againil  all  preachers  of  the  reformation  in 
their  refpeclive  dominions^.  Henry  carried  the 
feint  fo  far,  that,  while  he  thought  himfelf  the  firfl 
theologian  in  the  world,  he  yet  invited  over  Me- 
lanfthon,  Bucer,  Sturmius,  Draco,  and  other  Ger- 
man divines,  that  they  might  confer  viith  him,  and 
inftruft  him  in  the  foundation  of  their  tenets.  Thefe 
theologians  were  now  of  great  importance  in  the 
world  ;  and  no  poet  or  phiiofopher,  even  in  ancient 
Greece,  where  they  were  treated  with  moft  refpeft, 
had  ever  reached  equal  applaufe  and  admiration  with 
thofe  wretched  compofers  of  metaphyfical  polemics. 
The  German  princes  told  the  king  that  they  could 
not  fpare  their  divines ;  and  as  Henry  had  no  hopes 
of  agreement  with  fuch  zealous  difputants,  and 
knew  that  in  Germany  the  followers  of  Luther 
would  not  aifociate  with  the  difcipies  of  Zuinglius, 
becaufe,  though  they  agreed  iu  every  thing  elfe,  they 
differed  in  fome  minute  particulars  with  regard  to 
the  eucharift,  he  was  the  more  indifferent  on  ac- 
count of  this  refufal.  He  could  alfo  forefee,  that 
even  while  the  league  of  Smalkalde  did  not  act  in 

^  Sleidan,  Jib.  10, 
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concert  with  him,  they  would  always  be  carried  by  ^^  ^  ^* 
their  interefts   to   oppofe    the    emperor :     And   the  ._  _^_  '_, 
hatred  between  Francis  and  that  monarch  was  fo  in-      15^5, 
veterate,    that  he  deemed  himfelf  fure  of  a  fmcere 
ally  in  one  or  other  of  thefe  potentates. 

During  thefe  negotiations  an  incident  happened      ^si^' 
in  England  which  promifed  a  more  amicable  con- 
ciufion  of  thofe  diiputes,  and  feemed  even  to  open 
the  way  for   a  reconciliation  between  Henry  and 
Charles.     Queen  Catherine  was  feized  with  a  linger- 
ing ilinefs,  which  at  laft  brought  her  to  her  grave  : 
She  died  at  Kimbolton  in  the  county  of  Hunting-  6th  Jan. 
don,  in  the  fiitieth  year  of  her  age.     A  little  before  ^^^^^  ?! 
fhe  expired,  fhe  wrote  a  very  tender  letter  to  the  JheTine. 
king ;  m  which  Ihe  gave  him  the  appellation  of  ber 
moji  dear  Lord,  King,  and  Hujhand.     She  told  him, 
that  as  the  hour  of  her  death  was  now  approaching, 
fhe  laid  hold  of  this  laft  opportunity  to  inculcate  on 
him  the  importance  of  his  religious  duty,  and  the 
comparative  emptinefs  of  all  human  grandeur  and 
enjoyment :  That  though  his  fondnefs  towards  thefe 
perifliable  advantages  had  thrown  her  into  many 
calamities,  as  well  as  created  to  himfelf  much  trou- 
ble, fhe  yet  forgave  him  all  paft  injuries,  and  hoped 
that  his  pardon  would  be  ratified  in  heaven  :    And 
that  {he  had  no  other  requeft  to  make,  than  to  re- 
commend to  him  his  daughter,  the  fole  pledge  of 
their  loves ;   and  to  crave  his  protection  for  her  maids 
and  fervants.     She  concluded  with  thefe  words,  / 
make  this  'vozv,  that  7nine  eyes   defire  you  above  all 
things "".     The  king  was  touched  even  to  the  flied- 
ding  of  tears,  by  this  laft  tender  proof  of  Catherine's 
affedion ;    but  queen  Anne  is  faid  to  have  exprelled 
her  joy  for  the  death  of  a  rival  beyond  what  decency 
or  humanity  could  permit  ^. 

The  emperor  thought  thar,  as  the  demife  of  his 
aunt  had  removed  all  foundation  of  perfonal  aninio- 

"  Herbert,  p.  403,  /  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  19X, 
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CHAP,  fity  between  him  and  Henry,  it  might  not  now  be  im- 
i^  J'^  poilible  to  detach  him  from  the  alliance  of  France^ 
T536.  and  to  renew  his  own  confederacy  with  England, 
from  which  he  had  formerly  reaped  fo  much  ad- 
vantage. He  fent  Henry  propofals  for  a  return  to 
ancient  amity,  upon  thcfe  conditions  '^ ;  that  he  fliould 
be  reconciled  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  that  he  fliould 
affill  him  in  his  war  with  the  Turk,  and  that  he 
flrould  take  part  with  him  againft  Francis,  who  now 
threatened  the  dutchy  of  Milan.  The  king  replied, 
that  he  was  willing  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the 
emperor,  provided  that  prince  would  acknowledge 
that  the  former  breach  of  friendfhip  came  entirely 
from  himfelf:  As  to  the  conditions  propofed ;  the 
proceedings  againd  the  biiliop  of  Rome  were  fo  jufl, 
'  and  fo  fully  radfied  by  the  parliament  of  England, 
that  they  could  not  n.ow  be  revoked  ;  when  Chriftian 
princes  Ihould  have  fettled  peace  among  themfelves, 
he  would  not  fail  to  exert  that  vigour  which  became 
him,  againfi:  the  enemies  of  the  faith  ;  and  after 
amity  with  the  emperor  was  once  fully  reflored,  he 
ihould  then  be  in  a  fituation,  as  a  common  friend 
both  to  him  and  Francis,  either  to  mediate  an  agree- 
ment between  them,  or  to  affiil  the  injured  party. 

What  rendered  Henry  more  inditferent  to  the 
advances  made  by  the  emperor  was,  both  his  ex- 
perience of  the  uiual  duplicity  and  infmcerity  of  that 
monarch,  and  the  intelligence  v/hich  he  received  of 
the  prefent  tranfaclions  in  Europe.  Francis  Sforza, 
duke  of  Milan,  had  died  without  ilTue  ;  and  the 
emperor  maintained  that  the  dutchy,  being  a  fief  of 
the  empire,  was  devolved  to  him  as  head  of  the 
Germanic  body  :  Not  to  give  umbrage,  however, 
to  the  flates  of  Italy,  he  profefled  his  intention  of 
beflowing  that  principality  on  fome  prince  who 
fhould  be  obnoxious  to  no  party,  and  he  even  made 
offer  of  it  to  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  third  fon  of 
Francis.      The   French   monarch,    who   pretended 

»DuBfcllayj  liv.  v.     Herbeit,     Burnet,  vol.  iii,  in  Cul.  N'  50. 
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that  his  own  right  to  Milan  was  now  revived  upon  ^J^^^.^* 
Sforza's  death,  was  content  to  iubftitute  his  fecond  .      ]    ^ 
fon,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  in  his   place ;    and  the      1536. 
emperor  pretended  to  clofe  with  this  propofal.     But 
his  fole  intention  in  that  liberal  conceiTion  was  to 
gain  time,  till  he  fhould  put  himfelf  in  a  warlike 
pofture,  and  be  able  to  carry  an  invafion  into  Fran- 
cis's dominions.     The  ancient  enmity  between  thefe 
princes  broke  out  anew  in  bravadoes,  and  in  per- 
fonal  infults  on  each  other,  ill  becoming  perfons  of 
their  rank,  and  ftill  lefs  fuitable  to  men  of  fuch  un- 
queftioned  bravery.      Charles    foon    after   invaded 
Provence  in  perfon,  with  an  army  of  fifty  thoufand 
men  ;  but  met  with  no  fuccefs.     His  army  peri{he4 
with  ficknefs,  fatigue,  famine,  and  other  difafters  ; 
^nd  he  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Marfeilles, 
and   retire  into  Italy  with   the  broken  remains    of 
his  forces.     An  army  of  Imperialifts,  near  30,000 
ftrong,  which  invaded  France  on  the  fide    of  the 
Netherlands,    and  laid  fiege  to  Peronne,  made  no 
greater  progrefs,  but  retired  upon  the  approach  of  a 
French  army.    And  Henry  had  thus  the  fatisfaftion 
to  find,  both  that  his  ally  Francis  was  likely  to  fup- 
port  himfelf  without  foreign  ailifiance,  and  that  his 
own  tranquillity  was  fully  enfured  by  thefe  violent 
wars  and  animofities  on  the  continent. 
•  If  any  inquietude  remained  with  the  Englifh  court, 
it  was  folely  occafioned  by  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Scot- 
land.    James  hearing  of  the  dangerous  fituation  of 
his  ally  Francis,  generoully  levied  fome  forces ;  and 
embarking  them  on   board  velfels  which   he   had 
hired  for  that  purpofe,  landed  them  fafely  in  France. 
He  even  went  over  in  perfon  ;  and  making  hafle  to 
join  the  camp  of  the  French  king,  which  then  lav  in 
Provence,  and  to  partake  of  his  danger,  he  met  that 
prince  at  Lyons,  who  having  repulfed  the  emperor, 
was  now  returning  to  his  capital.     Recommended 
byfo  agreeable  and  feafonable  an  inftance  of  friend- 
i:  Vol.  IV.  L  ihip, 
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ifhip,  the  king  of  Scots  paid  his  addreffes  to  Mag- 
dalen, daughter  of  the  French  monarch  ;  and  thij 
»53^.  prince  had  no  other  objeclion  to  the  match  than 
what  arofe  from  the  infirm  ftate  of  his  daughter'^ 
health,  which  feemed  to  threaten  her  with  an  ap- 
proaching end.  But  James  having  gained  the  af- 
fections of  the  princefs,  and  obtained  her  confent, 
the  father  would  no  longer  oppofe  the  united  defires 
of  his>  daughter  and  Ws  friend  t  lliey  were  accord- 
ingly married,  cind  foon  after  fet  fail  for  Scotland, 
where  the  young  queen,  as  was  forefeen,  died  in  a 
little  time  after  her  arrival.  Francis,  however,  was 
afraid  left  his  ally  Henry,  whom  he  likewife  looked 
an  as  his  friend,  and  who  lived  with  him  on  a  more 
cordial  footing  than  is  ufual  among  great  princes, 
iliould  be  difpleafed  that  this  clofe  confederacy  be- 
tween France  and  Scotland  was  concluded  without 
his  participation.  He  therefore  difpatched  Pom- 
meraye  to  London,  in  order  to  apologife  for  this 
meafure  ;  but  Henry,  vrith  his  ufual  opennefs  and 
freedom,  exprefled  fuch  difpleafure,  that  he  refufed 
@ven  to  confer  with  the  ambafliidoT  ;  and  Francis 
was  apprehenfive  of  a  rupture  with  a  prince  who 
regulatGfd  his  m'eafijres  more  by  humour  and  pafTion, 
ihan  by  the  rules  of  political  prudence.  But  the- 
king  v/as  fo  fettered  by  the  oppofition  in  which  he 
was  engaged  ag?inft  the  pope  and  the  emperor^  that 
he  purfued  no  farther  this  difguft  againlt  Francis  $ 
'And  in  the  end  every  thing  remained  in  tranquillity, 
both  on  the  fide  of  France  and  of  Scotland. 

The  doTneftic  peace  of  England  feemed  to  be  ex- 
pofed  to  moi-e  haza;rd  by  the  violent  innovations-  in; 
religion ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed  j.  that  in  this  dan- 
gerous conjunfture  nothing  enfuied  public  tran- 
quillity fo  much  as  the  detifive  authority  acquired 
bv  the  king,  and  his  great  afcendant  over  all  his 
fubje^ls.  Not  only  the  devotion  p«iid  to  the  crown 
was  profound  during  that  age  ;  The  perfonal  refpetl 

infpire4 
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mfpired  by  Henry  was  confiderable  ;  and  even  the  chap* 
terrors  with  which  he  overawed  ^-^ery  one  were  not  .^_  _^ 
attended  with  any  confiderable  degree  of  hatred.  1536. 
His  franknefs,  his  finceritv,  his  magnificence,  his 
generofity,  were  virtues  which  counterbalanced  his 
violence,  cruelty,  and  impetuofity.  And  the  im- 
portant rank  which  his  vigour  more  than  his  ad- 
drefs  acquired  him  in  all  foreign  negociations  flat- 
tered the  vanity  of  Englifhmen,  and  made  them  the 
more  willingly  endure  thofe  domeftic  hardfhips  to 
which  they  were  expofed.  The  king,  confcious  of 
his  advantages,  was  now  proceeding  to  the  moft 
dangerous  exercife  of  his  authority ;  and  after  pav- 
ing the  way  for  that  meafure  by  feveral  preparatory 
expedients,  he  was  at  laft  determined  to  fupprefs 
the  monafteries,  and  to  put  himfelf  in  poiTelTion  of 
their  ample  revenues. 

The  great  increafe  of  monafteries,  if  matters  be 
confidered  merely  in  a  political  light,  will  appear  the 
radical  inconvenience  of  the  catholic  religion ;  and 
every  other  difadvantage  attending  that  communion 
feems  to  have  an  inieparable  connection  with  thefe 
religious  inftitutions.  Papal  ufurpations,  the  tyramiy 
of  the  inquifition,  the  multiplicity  of  holidays  ;  all 
thefe  fetters  on  liberty  and  indullry  were  ultimately 
derived  from  the  authority  and  infmuation  of  monks, 
whofe  habitations  being  eftablifhed  every  where, 
proved  fo  many  feminaries  of  fuperftition  and  of 
folly.  This  order  of  men  was  extremely  enraged 
againft  Henry  ;  and  regarded  the  abolition  of  the 
papal  authority  in  England,  as  the  removal  of  the 
Ible  proteftion  which  they  enjoyed  againft  the  rapa- 
city of  the  crown  and  of  the  courtiers.  They  were 
now  fubjefted  to  the  king's  vilitation  ;  the  fuppofed 
ficrednefs  of  their  bulls  from  Rome  was  rejecled ; 
the  progrefs  of  the  reformation  abroad,  which  had 
every  where  been  attended  with  the  abolition  of  the 
monaftic  orders,  gave  them  reafon  to  apprehend  like 
jconfequences  in  England ;  and  though  the  king  ftill 
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^xx\^'  ^^i'^t'^i^^d  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  to  which  mofl 
i^,_^,,.»J^  of  the  convents  owed  their  origin  and  fupport,  it  was 
1535.  forefeen,  that  in  the.  progrefs  of  the  conteft  he  would 
every  day  be  led  to  depart  wider  from  ancient  inilite- 
tions,  and  be  drawn  nearer  the  tenets  of  the  re- 
formers, with  whom  his  pohtical  interefts  naturally 
induced  him  to  unite.  Moved  by  thefe  confidera- 
tions,  the  friars  employed  all  their  influence  to  in- 
flame the  people  againft  the  king's  government ;  and 
'Henry,  finding  their  fafety  irreconcileable  with  his 
owii,  was  determin(id  to  feize  the  prefent  opportu- 
iiity,  and  utterly  deftroy  his  declared  enemies. 

Cromwel,  fecretary  of  ftate,  had  been  appointed 
Vicar-general,  or  vicegerent ;  a  new  office,  by  which 
the  king's  fupremacy,  or  the  abfolute  uncontrollable 
power  affumed  over  the  church,  was  delegated  to 
him.  He  employed  Layton,  London,  Price,  Gage, 
Petre,  Bellafis,  and  others,  as  commiiTioners,  who 
carried  on  every  where  a  rigorous  inquiry  with  re- 
gard to  the  condud:  and  deportment  of  all  the  friars. 
During  times  of  faftion,  efpecially  of  the  religious 
kind,  no  equity  is  to  be  expefted  from  adverfaries  ; 
and  as  it  was  knovv-n  that  the  king's  intention  in  this 
vlfitation  was  to  find  a  pretence  for  abolifhing  mo- 
nafteries,  we  may  naturally  conclude,  that  the  re- 
ports of  the  commiiTioners  are  very  little  to  be  relied 
on.  Friars  were  encouraged  to  bring  in  informa- 
tions againft  their  brethren ;  the  flighteft  evidence 
\vas  credited ;  and  even  the  calumnies  fpread  abroad 
i  by  the  friends  of  the  reformation  were  regarded  as 

grounds  of  proof.  Monftrous  diforders  are  therefore 
faid  to  have  been  found  in  many  of  the  t-eligious 
houfes":  Whole  convents  of  women  abandoned  to 
lewdnels  :  Signs  of  abortions  procured,  of  infants 
murdered,  of  unnatural  hifts  between  perfons  of  the 
ikme  lex.  It  is  indeed  probable,  that  the  blind  fub- 
niiflion  of  the  people  during  thofe  ages  would  ren- 
der the  friars  and  nuns  more  unguarded,  and  more 
tiiifolute  than  they  are  in  any  Roman  catholic  coun- 
try 
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tty  at  prefent :   But  fllU  the  reproaches  which  it  is  ^J^^"}  ^■• 
fafeft  to  credit,  are  fuch  as  point  at  vices  naturally  »_^^""J-  '^ 
conneded  with  the  very  inftitution  of  convents,  and      1536. 
with   the  monadic   life.     The  cruel  and  inveterate 
factions  and   quarrels,    therefore,    which  the    com- 
•miflioners  mentioned,  are  very  credible  among  men, 
who  being  confined  together  within  the  fame  walls, 
never  can  forget  their  mutual  animofities,  and  who,  ,  .i 

being,  cut  off  from  all  the  moil  endearing  connec- 
tipns  of  nature,  are  commonly  curfed  with  hearts 
more  felfifli  and  tempers  more  unrelenting  than  fall 
to  the  fliare  of  other  men.  The  pious  frauds  prac- 
tifed  to  increafe  the  devotion  and  liberality  of  the 
people,  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  in  an  order 
founded  on  illufions,  hes,  and  fuperftition.  The 
fupine  idlenefs  alfo,  and  its  attendant,  profound 
ignorance,  with  which  the  convents  were  reproached, 
admit  of  no  queftion  ;  and  though  monks  "Cvere  the 
true  prefervers  as  well  as  inventors  of  the  dreaming 
and  captious  philofophy  of  the  fchools,  no  manly 
or  elegant  knowledge  could  be  expected  among  men 
whofe  lives,  condemned  to  a  tedious  uniformity, 
and  deprived  of  all  emulation,  afforded  nothing  to 
raife  the  mind  or  cultivate  the  genius. 

Some  few  monafteries,  terrified  with  this  rigorous 
inquifition  carried  on  by  Croniwel  and  his  commif- 
fioners,  furrendered  their  revenues  into  the  kino's 
hands ;  and  the  monks  received  fmall  penfions  as 
the  reward  of  their  obfequioufnefs.  Orders  were 
given  to  difmifs  fuch  nuns  and  friars  as  were  below 
four  and  twenty,  whofe  vows  were  on  that  account 
fuppofed  not  to  be  binding.  The  doors  of  the  coji- 
vents  were  opened,  even  to  fuch  as  v/ere  above  that 
age;  and  every  one  recovered  his  liberty  who  dcfired 
it.  But  as  ail  thefe  e^ipedients  did  not  fully  anfwer 
the  king's  purpofe,  he  had  recourfe  to  his  ufual  in- 
ftrument  of  power,  the  parliament ;  and  in  order  to 
prepare  men  for  the  innovation?  projected,  rbe  rt. 

L  3  pori 
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^  ?  "^r^"  port  of  the  vifitors  was  publifhed,   and  a  general 

i^^'l/    '  >  horror  was  endeavoured  to  be  excited  in  the  nation 

1536.      againfl  inftitutions  which  to  their  anceftors  had  been 

the  objecls  of  the  moll  profound  veneration. 

4th  Feb.         The  king,  though  determined  u  terly  to  abohfii 

the  monadic  orders,  refolved  to  proceed  gradually 

A  parlin-    in  this  great  work  ;  and  he  gave  directions  to   the 

'^^"*-         parhament  to  go  no  farther  at  prefent,  than  to  fup- 

prefs  the  lefTer  monafteries,  which  poileffed  revenues 

below  two   hundred  pounds   a  year  \     Thefe  were 

found  to  be  the  moil  corrupted,  as  lying  lefs  under 

the  reftraint  of  fliame,  and  being   expofed   to   lefs 

fcrutiny'';   and  it  was  deemed   fafefl  to  begin  with 

them,  and  thereby  prepare  the  way  for  the  greater 

Siipprcf-     innovations   projefted.     By  this  aft  three  hundred 

fion  of  the     ^^  feventv-fix  monalleries    were    fupprelfed,    and 

Jefler  mo-  J  .  1  •  1         r       1 

^aiteiies,  then'  revenues,  amountnig  to  thirty-two  thouiand 
pounds  a  year,  were  granted  to  the  king  ;  befides 
their  goods,  chattels,  and  plate,  computed  at  a 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  more".  It  does  not  ap* 
pear  that  any  oppofition  was  made  to  this  important 
law  :  So  abfolute  was  Henry's  authority  !  A  court, 
called  the  court  of  augmentation  of  the  king's  rer: 
venue,  was  erected  for  the  management  of  thefe 
funds.  The  people  naturally  concluded,  from  this 
circumftance,  that  Henry  intended  to  proceed  in 
defpoiling  the  church  of  her  patrimony  '^'. 

The  act  formerly  paflfed,  empowering  the  king  to 

name  thirty-two  commiHioners  for  framing  a  body 

-'  of  canon-law,  was  renewed ;    but  the  projeft  was 

never  carried  into  execution.     Henry  thought  that 

the   prefent   perplexity  of  that   law    increafed    his 

»  27  Hen.  Vin.  c    28.  ^  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  193, 

c  It  is  pietei  (ie;l,  fee  Holjlngnied,  p.  939,  that  ten  thouiand  monks 
were  turned  out  on  the  cliff)lution  of  the  leficr  niona(teries.  If  lb, 
mort  of  them  mult  have  been  Mendicants:  For  the  revenue  could 
ftoi  have  liipported  near  that  number.-  The  ]VI<^ndicaiH;s,  jio  doubt, 
jtill  continued  their  former  profeflion. 
<»  ij  Hen.  VHI.  c.  27. 
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authority,  and  kept  the  clergy  in  ftill  gicatcr  de-  ^J^^^- 
pendance. 


^ 


Farther  progrefs  was  made  In  completing  the  1536. 
uijion  of  Wales  with  England :  The  feparate  jurif- 
diclions  or  feveral  great  lords  or  marchers,  as  they 
were  called,  which  obftrutted  the  courfe  of  juftice  in 
Wales,  and  encouraged  robbery  and  pillaging,  were 
aboHfhed  ;  and  the  authority  of  the  king's  courts  was 
extended  every  where.  Some  jurifdiclions  of  a  like 
nature  in  England  were  aifo  aboliflied^  this  felTion. 

The  commons,  fenfibie  that  they  had  gained  no- 
thnig  by  oppofmg  the  king's  will,  when  he  formerly 
endeavoured  to  fecure  the  profits  of  wardfliips  and 
liveries,  were  now  contented  to  frame  a  law*,  fuch 
as  he  didated  to  them.  It  was  enacted.  That  the 
pofTefTion  of  land  fhall  be  adjudged  to  be  in  thofe 
who  have  the  ufe  of  it,  not  in  thofe  to  whom  it  i& 
transferred  in  truft. 

After  all  thefe  Jaws  were  palTed,  the  king  dif- 
folved  the  parliament:  a  parliament  memorable  not  April  14.. 
only  for  the  great  and  important  innovations  which 
it  introduced,  but  aifo  for  the  long  time  it  had  fitten, ' 
xmd  the  frequent  prorogations  which  it  had  under- 
gone. Henry  had  found  it  fo  obfequious  to  his  will 
that  he  did  not  chufe,  during  thofe  religious  fer- 
ments, to  hazard  a  new  eleftion  ;  and  he  continued 
the  fame  parliament  above  fix  years  :  A  pradice  at 
that  time  unufuai  in  England. 

The  convocation  which  lat  during  this  fefTion  was  a  convoy 
engaged  in  a  very  important  work,  the  deliberating  cation, 
on  the  new  tranflation  which  was  proje^ed  of  the 
fcriptures.  The  tranflation  given  by  Tindal,  though 
corrected  by  himfelf  in  a  new  edition,  was  flill  com- 
plained of  by  the  clergy  as  inaccurate  and  unfaithful ; 
5Uid  it  was  now  propofed  to  them  that  they  fhould 
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^xxx/'  ^^^^^^^^"^^s  publilli  a  tranflatlon,  which  would  not  be 
u.  -;—'-/  liable  to  thofe  objetlions. 
J53<5.         The  friends  of  the  reformation  aiferted,  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  abfurd  than  to  conceal,  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  the  word  of  God  itfelf,  and  thus 
to  counteradl  the  will  of  heaven,  which  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  univerfal  falvation  had  pubhihed  that  falutary. 
doftrine  to  all  nations :  That  if  this  practice  were 
not  very  abfurd,  the  artifice  at  leall  was  very  grofs, 
and  proved  a  confcioufnefs  that  the  gloffes  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  clergy  flood  in  direct  oppofition  to  the 
original    text    dictated    by    Supreme    Intelligence  ; 
That  it  was  now  necelTary  for  the  people,  fo  long 
abufed  by  interefted  pretenfions,  to  fee  with  their 
own  eyes,  and  to  examine  whether  the  claims  of  the 
ecciefiaftics  were  founded  on  that  charter  which  was 
on  all  hands  acknowledged  to  be  derived  from  hea- 
ven :  And  that  as  a  fpirit  of  refearch  and  curiofity 
was  happily  revived,  and  men  were  now  obliged  to 
make  a  choice  among  the  contending   dodrines  of 
different  fccts,  the  proper  materials  for  decifion,  and 
above  all,  the  holy  fcriptures,  fliouid  be  fet  before 
them  ;    and   the   revealed  will  of  God,  which   the 
change  of  language  had  fomewhat  obfcured,  be  again 
by  their  means  revealed  to  mankind. 

The  favourers  of  the  ancient  religion  maintained, 
on  the  other  hand,  tirat  the  pretence  of  making  the 
people  fee  with  their  own  eyes  was  a  mere  cheat, 
and  was  itfelf  a  very  grofs  artifice,  by  vdiich  the 
new  preachers  hoped  to  obtain  the  guidance  of  them, 
and  to  feduce  them  from  thofe  paftors  whom  the 
laws,  whom  ancient  eftablifliments,  whom  heaven 
itfelf,  had  appointed  for  their  fpirituai  direction : 
That  the  people  were,  by  their  ignorance,  their 
(lupidity,  their  neceffary  avocations,  totally  un« 
qualified  to  chufe  their  own  principles  ;  and  it  was 
a  mockery  to  fet  materials  before  them,  of  which 
they  could  not  poffibly  make  any  proper  ufe  :  That 
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even  In  the  affairs  of  common  life,  and  in  their  tern-  chap. 
poral  concerns,  which  lay  more  within  the  compafs  ,^^^J^^ 
of  human  reafon,  the  laws  had  in  a  great  meafure      ,^^6, 
deprived  them  of  the  right  of  private   judgment, 
and   had,   happily  for  their  own  and  the  public  in- 
tereft,    regulated    their    conduct    and    behaviour  t 
That  theological  quellions  were  placed  far  beyond 
the  fphere  of  vulgar  comprehenlion  ;    and  ecclefi- 
aftics  themfelves,  though  ailifted  by  all  the  advan- 
tasfes    of  education,    erudition,    and   an    affiduous 
fludy  of  the  fcience,  could  not  be  fully  afllired  of  a 
juil  decilion  ;    except  by  tlie  promife  made  them  in 
fcripture,  that  God  would  be  ever  prefent  with  liis 
church,  and  that  the  gates  of  hell  fhould  not  prevail 
againft  her  :    That  the  grofs  errors  adopted  by  the 
wifeft  heathens,  proved  hov*'  unfit  men  v/ere  to  grope 
their  own  way  through  this  profound  darknefs  ;  nor 
would  the. fcriptures,  if  trufted  to  every  man's  judg- 
.  ment,  be  able  to  remedy  ;    on  the  contrary,  they 
would  much  augment,    thofe  fatal  iiiufions  :  That 
facred  M'rit  itfelf  was  involved  in  fo  much  obfcuritv, 
gave  rife  to  fo  many  difficulties,  contained  fo  many 
appearing  contradidions,  that  it  was  the  mofl  dan- 
gerous weapon  that  could  be  intrufted  into  the  hands 
of  the  ignorant  and  giddy  multitude :   That  the  po- 
etical llyle  in  which  a  great  part  of  it  was  compofed, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  occafioned  uncertainty  in  the 
fenfe,  by  its  multiplied  tropes  and  figures,  was  fuf-. 
ficient  to  kindle  the  zeal  of  fanaticifm,  and  thereby 
throw  civil  fociety  into  the  moft  furious  combulHon  : 
That  a  thoufand  feds  mud  arjfe,  which  would  pre- 
tend each  of  them  to  derive  its  tenets  from  the  fcrip- 
ture ;    and  would  be  able,  by  fpecious  arguments, 
or  even  without  fpecious  arguments,  to  feduce  filly 
women  and  ignorant  mechanics  into  a  belief  of  the 
moil  monflroLis  principles  :    And  that  if  ever  this 
ditbrder,  dangerous  to  the  magiltrate  himfelf,   re- 
ceived a  remedy,    it   mull  be  from   the  tacit  ac- 
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quiefcence  of  the  people  in  fome  new  authorif}' ; 
and  it  was  evidently  better,  without  farther  conteft 
or  inquiry,  to  adhere  peaceably  to  ancient,  and 
therefore  the  more  fecure  ellablifhments. 

These  latter  arguments,  being  more  agreeable 
to  ecclefiaflical  government,  would  probably  have 
prevailed  in  the  convocation,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
authority  of  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  fome.  other 
bilhops,  who  were  fuppofed  to  fpeak  the  king's 
fenfe  of  the  matter.  A  vote  was  palfed  for  publifh- 
ing  a  new  tranflation  of  the  fcriptures  j  and  in  three 
years'  time  the  work  was  finifhed  and  printed  at 
Paris.  This  was  deemed  a  great  point  gained  by 
the  reformers,  ?ind  a  confiderable  advancement  of 
their  caufe.  Farther  progrefs  was  foon  expected, 
after  fuch  important  fuccefies. 

But  while  the  retainers  to  the  new  religion  were 
exulting  in  their  profperity,  they  met  \^'ith  a  morti- 
fication which  feemed  to  biail  all  their  hopes. 
Their  patronefs  xYnne  Boleyn  pofl'cifed  no  longer 
the  king's  favour ;  and  foon  after  loll  her  Hfe  by  the 
rage  of  that  furious  monarch.  Henry  had  perfe- 
vered  in  his  love  to  this  lady  during  {ix  years  that 
his  profecution  of  the  divorce  lafted  ;  and  the  more 
obilacles  he  met  with  to  the  gratification  of  his  paf- 
fion,  the  more  determined  zeal  did  he  exert  in  pur- 
fuing  his  purpofe.  But  the  affeftion  which  had 
fubllfled,  and  Ifill  increafed  under  difficulties,  had 
not  long  attained  fecure  polTeflion  of  its  obje<£t,  when 
it  languifhed  from  fatiety  ;  and  the  king's  heart  was 
apparently  eflranged  from  his  confort.  Anne's  ene- 
mies foon  perceived  the  fatal  change  ;  and  they  were 
forward  to  widen  the  breach,  when  they  found  that 
they  incurred  no  danger  by  interpofmg  in  thofe  de- 
licate concerns.  She  had  been  delivered  of  a  dead 
fon  J  and  Henry's  extreme  fondneis  for  male  ilfue 
.  being  thus  for  the  prefent  difappointed,  his  temper, 
-equally  violent  and    fuperftitious,  was  difpofed  to 
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make  the  Innocent  mother  anfwerable  for  the  mif-  chap. 
fortune^.     But  the  chief  means  which  Anne's  ene-    xxxi. 
niies  employed  to  inflame  the  king  againll  her,  was 
his  jealoufy. 

Anne,  though  fhe  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
innocent,  and  even  virtuous  in  her  conduct,  had  a 
certain  gaiety,  if  not  levity  of  character,  which 
threw  her  off  her  guard,  and  made  her  lefs  circum- 
fpedl  than  her  fituation  required.  Her  education 
in  France  rendered  her  the  more  prone  to  thofe 
freedoms  ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  fhe  conformed 
herfelf  to  that  llrift  ceremonial  praftifed  in  the 
court  of  England.  More  vain  than  haughty,  fhe 
was  pleafed  to  fee  the  influence  of  her  beauty  on  all 
around  her,  and  fhe  indulged  herfelf'  in  an  eafy 
familiarity  with  perfons  who  were  formerly  her 
equals,  and  who  might  then  have  pretended  to  her 
friendfhip  and  good  graces,  Henry's  dignity  was 
offended  with  thefe  popular  manner^  ;  and  though 
the  lover  had  been  entirely  blind,  the  hufband  pof- 
feffed  but  too  quick  difcernment  and  penetration. 
Ill  inftruments  interpofed,  and  put  a  malignant  in- 
terpretation on  the  harmlefs  liberties  of  the  queen  : 
The  vifcountefs  of  Rocheford,  in  particular,  who 
was  married  to  the  queen's  brother,  but  who  lived  on 
bad  terms  with  her  fifter-in-law,  infmuated  the  mofl 
cruel  fufpicions  into  the  king's  mind;  and  as  fhe  was 
a  woman  of  profligate  charafter,  flie  paid  no  regard 
(hither  to  truth  or  humanity  in  thofe  calumnies  which 
fhe  fuggefl:ed.  She  pretended  that  her  own  hufband 
was  engaged  in  a  criminal  correfpondence  with  his 
filter ;  and,  not  content  with  this  imputation,  fhe 
poiloned  every  aftion  of  the  queen's,  and  repre- 
sented each  inllance  of  favour  which  fhe  conferred 
on  any  one  as  a  token  of  afledion.  Henry  Norris 
groom  of  the  ftole,  Wellon  and  Brereton  gentlemen 
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c  H  x\  P.  of  the  king's  chamber,  together  with  Mark  Smeton 
xx.vi.  gi-QQiin^  of  the  chamber,  were  obferved  to  poflefs 
J  j-5,  much  of  the  queen's  friendfliip  ;  and  they  ferved  her 
with  a  zeal  and  attachment  which,  though  chiefly 
derived  from  gratitude,  might  not  improbably  be 
feafoiied  with  fome  mixture  of  tenderneis  for  fo  ami- 
able a  princefs.  The  king's  jealoufy  laid  hold  of  the 
llighteil  circumftance,  and  finding  no  particular  ob- 
je6l  on  which  it  could  faften,  it  vented  itielf  equally 
on  every  one  that  came  within  the  verge  of  its  fury. 

Had  Henry's  jealoufy  been  derived  from  love, 
though  it  might  on  a  fudden  have  proceeded  to  the 
moft  violent  extremities,  it  would  have  been  fubjecl 
to  many  remorfes  and  contrarieties  ;    and  might  at 
lad  have  fuffered  only  to  augment  that  affeftion  on 
which  it  was  founded.     But  it  was  a  more  ftern  jea- 
loufy, foftered  entirely  by  pride  :  His  love  was  tranf- 
ferred  to  another  objeft,    Jane,  daughter  of  fir  John 
Seymour,  and  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen,  a  young 
lady  of  fmgular  beauty  and  merit,  had  obtained  an 
entire  afcendant  over  him ;    and  he  was  determined 
to  facrifice  every  thing  to  the  gratification  of  this 
new  appetite.     Unlike  to  mod  monarchs,  who  judge 
BgJtitly  of  the  crim.e  of  gallantry,  and  who  deem  the 
young  damfcis  of  their  court  rather  honored  than 
difgraced  by  their  pailion,  he  feldom  thought  of  any 
other  attachment  than   that  of   marriage  ;    and  in 
order  to  ,attain  this  end,  he  underwent  more  diffi- 
culties,   and  committed  greater  crimes,   than  thole 
which  he  fouglit  to  avoid  by  forming  that  legal  con- 
nexion.    And  having  thus  entertained  the  defign  of 
'raiting  his  new  miftrefs  to  Iiis  bed  and  throne,  he 
more  willingly  hearkened  to  every  fuggellion  which 
threvv^  any  imputation  of  guilt  on  the  unfortunate 
Anne  Ecleyn. 
5:t  May.         The  king's  jealoufy  firll  appeared  openly  in  a  tilt- 
ing at  Greenv/ich,  where  the  queen  happened  to  drdp 
her  handkerchief  -,  an  incideiit  probably  cafual,  but 
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interpreted  by  him  as  an  inftance  of  gallantry  to  fome  ^^JSJ'' 
of  her  paramours  ^.  He  im.rnediately  retired  from  ,_  ,  .  ^  ^ 
the  place;  fent  orders  to  confine  her  to  her  cham-  1536. 
ber ;  arrefted  Norris,  Brereton,  Weflon,  and  Sme- 
ton,  together  with  her  brother  Rocheford  ;  and 
threw  them  into  prifon.  The  queen,  afloniflied  at 
thefe  inftances  of  his  fury,  thought  that  he  meant 
only  to  try  her  ;  but  finding  him  in  earneft,  fhe  re- 
fletled  on  his  obflinate  unrelenting  fpirit,  and  fhe 
prepared  herfelf  for  that  melancholy  doom  which 
was  awaiting  her.  Next  day  ihe  was  fent  to  the 
Tower  ;  and  on  her  way  thither  (he  was  informed  of 
her  fuppofed  offences,  of  which  flie  had  hitherto  been 
ignorant :  She  made  earneft  proteftations  of  her  in- 
nocence ;  and  when  fhe  entered  the  prifon  fhe  fell 
on  her  knees,  and  prayed  God  fo  to  help  her,  as  flie 
was  not  guilty  of  the  crime  imputed  to  her.  Her 
furprife  and  confufion  threw  her  into  hyfterical  dif- 
orders  ;  and  in  that  fituation  flie  thought  that  the 
beft  proof  of  her  innocence  was  to  make  an  entire 
confeflion,  and  fhe  revealed  fome  indifcretions  and 
levities  which  her  fimplicity  had  equally  betrayed  her 
to  commit  and  to  avow.  She  owned  that  ilie  had 
once  rallied  Norris  on  his  delaying  his  marriage,  and 
had  told  him  that  he  probably  expefted  her  when  flie 
Ihould  be  a  widow :  She  had  reproved  Wefton,  fhe 
faid,  for  his  affection  to  a  kinfv/oman  of  hers,  and 
his  indifference  towards  his  wife :  But  he  told  her 
that  fhe  had  miftaken  the  objed  of  his  afleclion, 
for  it  was  herfelf :  Upon  which  flie  defied  him*. 
She  affirmed  that  Smeton  had  never  been  in  her  cham- 
ber but  twice,  when  he  played  on  the  harpfichord:  But 
flic  acknowledged  that  he  had  once  had  the  boldnefs 
to  tell  her,  that  a  look  fufliced  him.  The  king,  in- 
ftead  of  being  fatisfied  with  the  candour  and  fincerity 
of  her  confeflion,  regarded  thefe  indifcretions  only  as 
preludes  to  greatei;^and  more  criminal  intimacies. 

^  llmntt,  vol.  i.  p.  19S.  »  Slrype,  vol.  i.  p.  281, 
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c HA  P.  ,  Of  all  thofe  multitudes  whom  the  beneficence  of 
^  \  ^  the  queen^s  temper  had  obliged  during  her  profper- 
X5J6.  ous  fortune,  no  one  durfl  interpofe  between  her  and 
the  king*s  fury  ;  and  the  perfon  whofe  advancement 
every  breath  had  favoured,  and  every  countenance 
had  fmiled  upon,  was  now  left  negle£ted  and  aban- 
doned*  Even  her  uncle  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  pre- 
ferring the  connedions  of  party  to  the  ties  of  blood, 
was  become  her  moil  dangerous  enemy  ;  and  all  the 
retainers  to  the  catholic  religion  hoped  that  her  death 
would  terminate  the  king's  quarrel  with  Rome,  and 
leave  him  again  to  his  natural  and  early  bent,  which 
had  inclined  him  to  maintain  the  moft  intimate  union 
with  the  apoilolic  fee.  Cranmer  alone,  of  all  the 
queen's  adherents,  ftill  retained  his  friendlhip  for 
her  J  and,  as  far  as  the  king's  impetuofity  permitted 
him,  he  endeavoured  to  moderate  the  violent  preju- 
dices entertained  againfb  her. 

The  queen  herfelf  wrote  Henry  a  letter  from  the 
Tower,  full  of  the  mofl  tender  expoftulations,  and 
of  the  warmeft  proteftatlons  of  innocence''.  I'his 
letter  had  no  influence  on  the  unrelenting  mind  of 
Henry,  who  was  determined  to  pave  the  way  for  his 
new  marriage  by  the  death  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Norris, 
Wefton,  Brereton,  and  Smeton,  were  tried  ;  but  no 
legal  evidence  was  produced  againfl  them.  The 
chief  proof  of  their  guilt  confided  in  a  hearfay  from 
one  lady  Wingfield,  who  was  dead.  Smeton  was 
prevailed  on,  by  the  vain  hopes  of  life,  to  confefs  a 
criminal  correfpondence  with  the  queen  ' ;  but  even 
her  enemies  expeftcd  little  advantage  from  this  con- 
felTion  ;  for  they  never  dared  to  confront  him  with 
her;  and  he  was  immediately  executed;  as  were  alfo 
Brereton  and  Wefton.  Norris  had  been  much  in 
the  lung's  favour  ;  and  an  offer  of  life  was  made 
him,  if  he  would  confefs  his  crime,  and  accufe  the 
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queen:  But  he  generoufly  rejeded  the  propofal ;  and  chap. 

laid,  that  in  his  confcience  he  believed  her  entirely  ^^ '^ 

guiltlefs :    But  for  his  part  he  could  accufe  her  of     1556. 
nothing,  and  he  would  rather  die  a  thoufand  deaths 
than  calumniate  an  innocent  perfon. 

The  queen  and  her  brother  were  tried  by  a  jury  Her  trial  j 
of  peers,  confifting  of  the  duke  of  Suifolk,  the  mar- 
quis of  Exeter,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  twenty- 
three  more :    Their  uncle  the  duke  of  Norfolk  pre- 
sided as  high  fleward.     Upon  what  proof  or  pre- 
tence the  crime  of  inceft  was  imputed  to  them  is 
unknown  :  The  chief  evidence,  it  is  faid,  amounted 
to  no  more  than  that  Rocheford  had  been  feen  to 
kan  on  her  bed  before  fome  company.     Part  of  the 
charge  againft  her  was,  that  (he  had  affirmed  to  her 
minions  that  the  king  never  had  her  heart ;  and  had 
faid  to  each  of  them  apart,  that  fhe  loved  him  better 
than  any  perfon  whatibever  :   W/jIc/j  ivas  to  the  foun- 
der of  the  iffue  begotten  between  the  k'mg  and  her. 
By  this  Ilrained  interpretation  her  guilt  was  brought 
under  the  ftatute  of  the  25th  of  this  reign  ;  in  which 
it  was  declared  criminal  to  throw  any  flander  upon 
the  king,  queen,  or  their  iflue.     Such  palpable  ab- 
furdities  were  at   that  time   admitted  ;     and  they 
were  regarded  by  the  peers  of  England  as  a  fufficient 
reafon  for  facrificing  an  innocent  queen  to  the  cruelty 
.  of  their  tyrant.     Though  unaflifted  by  counfel,  {lie 
defended  herfelf  with  prefence  of  mind ;    and  the 
fpeftators  could  not  forbear  pronouncing  her  en- 
tirely innocent.      Judgment,  however,    was  given 
by  the  court,  both  againil  the  queen  and  lord  Rochc- 
tbrd  ;    and  her  verdid  contained,  that  (he  Ihould  be 
burned  or  beheaded  at  the  king's  pleafure.      When 
this  dreadful  fentence  was  pronounced  fhe  was  not 
terrified,  but  lifting  up  her  hands  to  heaven  faid, 
"  O  Father !   O  Creator !  thou  who  art  the  way, 
"  the  truth,  and  the  life,  thou  knowefl  that  I  have 
^*  not  deferved  this  i'M<i,^*    iVnd  then  turning  to  the 
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^xxx/*"  i^'^S^^'  made  the  moft  pathetic  declarations  of  her 

V.  -y-.l/  innocence. 
1536,  Henry,  not  fatisfied  with  this  cruel  vengeance, 

was  refolved  entirely  to  annul  his  marriage  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  to  declare  her  iflue  illegitimate  : 
He  recalled  to  his  memory,  that  a  little  after  her 
appearance  in  the  Engliili  court  fome  attachment 
had  been  acknowledged  betwen  her  and  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  then  lord  Percy ;  and  he  now 
queflioned  the  nobleman  with  regard  to  thefe  en- 
gagements. Northumberland  took  an  oath  before 
the  two  archbifhops,  that  no  contract  or  promife  of 
marriage  had  ever  paffed  between  them  :  He  re- 
ceived the  facrament  upon  it,  before  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  and  others  of  the  privy  council  j  '  and  this 
folemn  ad  he  accompanied  with  the  moft  folemn 
proteftations  of  veracity ".  The  queen,  however, 
was  fhaken  by  menaces  of  executing  the  fentence 
againft  her  in  its  greateft  rigour,  and  was  prevailed 
on  to  confefs  in  court  fome  lawful  impediment  to 
her  marriage  with  the  king  °.  The  afflided 
primate  who  fat  as  judge  thought  himfelf  obliged 
by  this  confeiTion  to  pronounce  the  marriage  null 
and  invalid.  Henry,  in  the  tranfports  of  his  fury, 
did  not  perceive  that  his  proceedings  were  totally 
inconliftent,  and  that  if  her  marriage  were  from  the 
beginning  invalid,  ihe  could  not  poffibly  be  guilty 
of  adultery. 

and  exe-  The  queen  now  prepared  for  fuifering  the  death  to 

sution.  which  file  was  fentenced.  She  fent  her  laft  melfage  to 
the  king,  and  acknowledged  the  obligations  which  fhc 
owed  him,  in  thus  uniformly  continuing  his  endea- 
vours for  her  advancement  :  From  a  private  gentle- 
woman, {he  faid,  he  had  hrft  made  her  a  marchionefs, 
then  a  queen,  and  now,  fmce  he  could  raife  her  no 
higher  in  this  world,  he  was  fending  her  to  be  a  faint 

«  Herbert,  p.  384.,  »  Heylin,  p.  94,,  y 
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m  heaven.     She  then  renewed  the  proteftatlons  of  c  H  a.  p. 
her  innocence,  and  recommended  her  daughter  to       ^  _  ^ 
his  care.     Before  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and      1536. 
all  who  approached  her,  fhe  made  the  like  declara- 
tions ;    and  continued  to  behave  herfelf  with  her 
tofual  ferenity,  and  even  with  cheerfulnefs.     "  The 
*'  executioner,"   (he  faid  to  the  lieutenant,  "  is,  I 
*'  hear,  very  expert ;   and  my  neck  is  very  ilender  :'* 
Upon  which  fhe  grafped  it  in  her  hand,  and  fmiled. 
"When  brought,  however,  to  the  fcafFold,  flie  foftened  19111  May. 
her  tone  a  little  with  regard  to  her  proteftations  of 
innocence.     She  probably  reflected  that  the  obfti- 
nacy  of  queen  Catherine,  and  her  oppofition  to  the 
king's  will,   had  much  alienated  him  from  the  lady 
Mary :    Her  own  maternal  concern,  therefore,  for 
Elizabeth,  prevailed  in  thefe  lall  moments  over  that 
indignation  which  the  unjuft  femence  by  which  fhe 
fuffered  naturally  excited  in  her.     She  laid  that  fhe 
was  come  to  die,  as  fhe  was  fentenced  by  the  law  : 
She  would  accufe  none,  nor  fay  any  thing  of  the 
ground  upon  which  fhe  was  judged.     She  prayed 
heartily  for  the  king  ;    called  him  a  moft  merciful 
and  gentle  prince ;   and  acknowledged  that  he  had 
always  been  to  her  a  good  and  gracious  fovereign  j 
and  if  any  one  fhould  think  proper  to  canvas  her 
caufe,  fhe  defired  him  to  judge  the  befh  °.     She  was 
beheaded  by  the  executioner  of  Calais,    who  was 
fent  for  as  more  expert  than  any  in  England.     Her 
body  was  negligently  thrown  into  a  common  chefl 
of  elm-tree,  made  to  hold  arrows,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Tower. 

The  innocence  of  this  unfortunate  queen  cannot 
reafonably  be  called  in  queflion.  Henry  himfelf,  in 
the  violence  of  his  rage,,  kne^v  not  whom  to  accufe 
as  her  lover  ;  and  though  he  imputed  guilt  to  her 
brother,  and  four  perfons  more,  he  was  able  to  bring 
proof  againft  none  of  thepi.     The  whole  tenour  of 

•»  Burn«t,  vol.  i.  p.  105. 
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CHAP,  her  conduct  forbids  us  to  afcribe  to  her  an  abandoned 
^_J_ '  .  charafter,  fuch  as  is  implied  in  the  king's  accufa- 
1536.      tion  :  Had  fhe  been  fo  loft  to  all  prudence  and  fenfe 
of  fliame,  fhe  muft  have  expofed  herfelf  to  detec- 
tion, and  aiforded  her  enemies  fome  evidence  againft 
her.     But  the  king  made  the  moft  effectual  apology 
for  her,  by  marrying  Jane  Seymour  the  very  day 
after  her  execution  ^.      His  impatience  to   gratify 
this  new  paffion  caufed  him  to  forget  all  regard  to 
decency  ;    and  his  cruel  heart  was  not  foftened  a 
moment  by  the  bloody  cataftrophe  of  a  perfon  who 
had  fo  long  been  the  objecl  of  his  moft  tender  affec- 
tions. 

The  lady  Mary  thought  the  death  of  her  ftep- 
mother  a  proper  opportunity  for  reconciling  herfelf 
to  the  king,  who,  befides  other  caufes  of  difguft,  had 
been  offended  with  her  on  account  of  the  part  which 
fhe  had  taken  in  her  mother's  quarrel.     Her  ad- 
vances were  not  at  firft  received ;  and  Henry  exacted 
from   her  fome  farther  proofs   of  fubmJffion   and 
obedience :   He  required  this  young  princefs,  then 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  to  adopt  his  theological 
tenets ;  to  acknowledge  his  fupremacy  ;  to  renounce 
the  pope  j   and  to  own  her  m.other's  marriage  to  be 
unlawful  and  inceftuous.     Thefe  points  were  of  hard 
digeftion  with  the  princefs  ;   but  after  fome  delays, 
and  even  refufals,  fhe  was  at  laft  prevailed  on  to 
write  a  letter  to  her  father  %  containing  her  aifent  to 
the  articles  required  of  her :    Upon  which  fhe  was 
received  into  favour.     But  notwithftanding  the  re- 
turn of  the  king's  aliedion  to  the  iifue  of  his  firft 
marriage,  he  divefted  not  himfelf  of  kindnefs  to- 
wards the  lady  Elizabeth  ;  and  the  new  queen,  who 
was  blell  with  a  fmgular  fweetnefs  of  diipofition, 
difcovered  ftrong  proofs  of  attachment  towards  her. 
stii  June.        The  trial  and  conviction  of  queen  Anne,  and  the 
A  paiha.    fubfequcnt  events,  made  it  neceffary  for  the  king  t.Q 


ment. 
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.furtimon  a  new  parliament :  and  he,  here,  In  his  ^^^^^' 
fpeech,  made  a  merit  to^his  people,  that,  notwith-  j^__.^.^ 
{landing  the  misfortunes  attending  his  tv/o  former  1536. 
marriages,  he  had  been  induced  for  their  good  to 
venture  on  a  third.  The  fpeaker  received  this  pro- 
felTion  with  fuitable  gratitude  ;  and  he  took  thence 
occafion  to  praife  the  king  for  his  wonderful  gifts  of 
grace  and  nature  :  He  compared  him,  for  juflice 
and  prudence,  to  Solomon  ;  for  flrength  and  forti- 
tude, to  Sampfon  ;  and  for  beauty  and  comeHnefs,  to 
Abfalom.  The  king  very  humbly  replied,  by  the 
mouth  of  the  chancellor,  that  he  disavowed  thefs 
praifes ;  fmce,  if  he  were  really  polfefled  of  fuch 
endowments,  they  were  the  gift  of  Almighty  God 
only.  Henry  found  that  the  parliament  was  no  lefs 
fubmiffive  in  deeds  than  complaifant  in  their  ex- 
preffions,  and  that  they  would  go  the  fame  lengths 
as  the  former  in  gratifying  even  his  mofl  lawlefs 
pafTions.  His  divorce  from  Anne  Boleyn  was  rati- 
fied ■■ ;  that  queen  and  all  her  accomplices  were 
attainted  j  the  ilTae  of  both  his  former  marriages 
were  declared  illegitimate,  and  it  was  even  made 
treafon  to  affeft  the  legitimacy  of  either  of  them  ; 
to  throw  any  flander  upon  the  prefent  king,  queen,  or 
their  iflue,  was  fubjeded  to  the  fame  penalty ;  the 
crown  was  fettled  on  the  king's  iflue  by  Jane  Sey- 
mour, or  any  fubfequent  wife  ;  and  in  cafe  he  fhould 
die  without  children,  he  was  empowered,  by  his  will 
or  letters  patent,  to  difpofe  of  the  crown  :  An  enor- 
mous authority,  efpecially  when  entrufted  to  a 
prince  fo  violent  and  capricious  in  his  humour. 
Whoever,  being  required,  refufed  to  anfwer  upon, 
oath  to  any  article  of  this  a£l  of  fettlement,  was 
declared  to  be  guilty  of  treafon ;  and  by  this  claufe 
a  fpecies  of  poHtical  inquilition  was  eftabliihed  in 

'.The  prrliament,  in  annulling  the  king's  miriiage  with  Arjie 
Boleyn,  ji;ives  this  as  a  real'on,  "  For  that  his  highncis  had  thojeh 
♦'to  wite  ihe  excellent  and  virtuous  laJy  Jane,  who  for  her  corve- 
"  nient  yeais,  excellent  beauty,  and  purenefs  of  flcfli  and  Mood, 
"  would  be  apt,  God  willing,  to  conctive  ilFuehy  his   highnels." 
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G  H  A  p.  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  accufatlons  of  treafon 
»..  IJ  ^  multipUed  to  an  unreafonable  degree.  The  king 
15315,  was  alfo  empowered  to  confer  on  any  one,  by  his  will 
or  letters  patent,  any  caftles,  honours,  liberties,  or 
iranchifes;  words  which  might  have  been  extended  to 
the  difmembering  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  ereftion 
of  principalities  and  independent  jurifdiftions.  It 
w^as  alfo,  by  another  acl,  made  treafon  to  marry, 
without  the  king*s  confent,  any  princefs  related  in 
the  firft  degree  to  the  crown.  This  act  was  occa* 
iioned  by  the  difcovery  of  a  defign  formed  by  Tho- 
mas Howard,  brother  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  to 
efpoufe  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  niece  to  the 
king,  by  his  fifler  the  queen  of  Scots  and  the  earl 
of  Angus.  Howard,  as  well  as  the  young  iady^ 
was  committed  to  the  Tower.  She  recovered  her 
liberty  foon  after  ;  but  he  died  in  confinement.  An 
aft  of  attainder  paffed  againft  him  this  feflion  of 
parliament. 

Another  accefxion  was  Hkewife  gained  to  the 
authority  of  the  crown  :  The  king,  or  any  of  his 
fucceifors,  was  empowered  to  repeal  or  annul,  by 
letters  patent,  whatever  ad  of  parliament  had  been 
paffed  before  he  was  four-and-twenty  years  of  age. 
Whoever  maintained  the  authority  of  the  bifliop 
of  Rome,  by  word  or  writ,  or  endeavoured  in 
any  manner  to  reftore  it  in  England,  was  fub- 
jecled  to  the  penalty  of  a  premunire ;  that  is,  his 
goods  were  forfeited,  and  he  was  put  out  of  the 
prote6lion  of  law.  And  any  perfon  who  poflefled 
any  office  ecclefiaflical  or  civil,  or  received  any  grant 
or  charter  from  the  crown,  and  yet  refufed  to  re- 
nounce the  pope  by  oath,  was  declared  to  be  guilty 
of  treafon.  The  renunciation  prefcribed  runs  in 
the  ftyle  of  So  help  me  God,  all  faints ,  and  the  holy 
evangelijis  \  The  pope  hearing  of  Anne  Boleyn's- 
difgrace  and  death,  had  hoped  that  the  door  was. 
opened  to  a  reconciliation,  and  had  been  making 

s  aS  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10. 
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fom€ advances  to  Henry:  But  this  was  the  reception  CH  A  p. 

he  met  with.     Henry  was  now  become  indifferent  • ."'_  ^ 

with  regard  to  papal  cenfures  ;  and  finding  a  great  1536. 
increafe  of  authority,  as  well  as  of  revenue,  to  accrue 
from  his  quarrel  with  Rome,  he  was  dettrmined  to 
perfevere  in  his  prefent  meafures.  This  parliament 
alfo,  even  more  than  any  foregoing,  convinced  him 
how  much  he  commanded  the  refpeQ:  of  his  fubjefts, 
gind  what  confidence  he  might  repofe  in  them. 
Though  the  elections  had  been  made  on  a  fudden, 
without  any  preparation  or  intrigue,  the  members 
difcovered  an  unlimited  attachment  to  his  perfon 
and  government  ^ 

The  extreme  complalfance  of  the  convocation,  Aconvo- 
which  fat  at  the  fame  time  with  the  parliament,  en-  <==*''°"* 
couraged  him  in  his  refolution  of  breaking  entirely 
with  the  court  of  Rome.  There  was  fecretly  a  great 
4ivjfion  of  fentiments  in  the  minds  of  this  affembly; 
and  as  the  zeal  of  the  reformers  had  been  augmented 
by  fome  late  fuccelTes,  the  refentment  of  the  catho- 
lics was  no  lefs  excited  by  their  fears  and  lofles :  But 
the  authority  of  the  king  kept  every  one  fubmiHive 
and  filent ;  and  the  new-affumed  prerogative,  the 
fupremacy,  with  whofe  limits  no  one  was  fully  ac- 
quainted, reflrained  even  the  moft  furious  move- 
ments of  theological  rancour.  Cromwel  prefided 
as  vicar-general ;  and  though  the  catholic  party  ex- 
pected that,  on  the  fall  of  queen  Anne,  his  authority 
would  receive  a  great  fhock,  they  were  furprifed  to 
find  him  ftill  maintain  the  fame  credit  as  before. 
With  the  vicar-general  concurred  Cranmer  the  pri- 
mate, Latimer  bifhop  of  Worcefter,  Shaxton'  of 
Salifbury,  Hilfey  of  Rochefler,  Fox  of  Hereford, 
Barlow  of  St.  David's.  The  oppofite  fa-Slion  was 
headed  by  Lee  archbifhop  of  York,  Stokefley  bifhop 
of  London,  Tonflal  of  Durham,  Gardiner  of  Win- 
cheiler,  Longland  of  Lincoln,  Sherborne  of  Chi- 

*  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  an, 
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^YYxr^'  ^^^^'^^^j    -^^^  ^^  Norwich,   and   Kite   of  Carllfle. 

i^  \  '  1  The  former  party,  by  their  oppofition  to  the  pope, 
J536.  feconded  the  king's  ambition  and  love  of  power : 
The  latter  party,  by  maintaining  the  ancient  theolO'» 
gical  tenets,  were  more  conformable  to  his  fpecula-^ 
Five  principles :  And  both  of  them  had  alternately 
the  advantage  of  gaining  on  his  humour,  by  which  he 
was  more  governed  than  by  either  of  thefe  motives. 
The  church  in  general  was  averfe  to  the  reforma- 
tion ;  and  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation  framed  a 
lift  of  opinions,  in  the  whole  lixty-feven,  which  they 
pronounced  erroneous,  and  which  was  a  colleftion 
of  principles,  fome '  held  by  the  ancient  Lollards, 
others  by  the  modern  protellants,  or  Gofpellers,  as 
they  were  fometimes  called.  Thefe  opinions  they 
fent  to  the  upper  houfe  to  be  cenfured  ;  but  in  the 
preamble  of  their  reprefentation,  they  difcovered 
the  fervile  fpirit  by  which  they  were  governed.  They 
faid,  *'  that  they  intended  not  to  do  or  fpeak  any 
*'  thing  which  might  be  unpleafant  to  the  king, 
*'  whom  they  acknowledge  their  fupreme  head,  and 
"  whofe  commands  they  were  refolved  to  obey ;  re- 
"  nouncing  the  pope's  ufurped  authority,  with  all 
*^  his  laws  and  inventions,  now  extinguilhed  and 
*'  aboliihed  ;  and  addifting  themfelves  to  Almighty 
*'  God  and  his  laws,  and  unto  the  king  and  th? 
*'  laws  made  within  this  kingdom".*' 

The  convocation  came  at  laft,  after  fome  debate, 
to  decide  articles  of  faith  ;  and  their  tenets  were  of 
as  motley  a  kind  as  the  aifembly  itfelf,  or  rather  as 
the  king's  fyflem  of  theology,  by  which  they  were 
refolved  entirely  to  fquare  their  principles.  They 
determined  the  ftandard  of  faith  to  confift  in  the 
Scriptures  and  the  three  creeds,  the  Apoftollc,  Ni- 
cene,  and  A^thanafian ;  and  this  article  was  a  fignal 
vlftory  to  the  reformers:  Auricular  confeflion  and 
penance  were  admitted,  a  doclrine  agreeable  to  the 

"  Cpjlier,  vol,  ii.  p.  ?ig. 
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Catholics :  No  mention  was  made  of  marriage,  ex-  chap. 
treme  unftion,    confirmation,    or    holy  orders,    as  '_, 

facraments;  and  in  this  omiffion  the  influence  of  the  7536. 
proteftants  appeared:  The  real  prefence  was  afferted, 
conform-ably  to  the  ancient  doftrine  :  The  terms  of 
acceptance  were  eftabhfhed  to  be  the  merits  of 
Chrift,  and  the  mercy  and  good  pleafure  of  God, 
fuitably  to  the  new  principles. 

So  far  the  two  fefts  feem  to  have  made  a  fair  par- 
tition, by  alternately  fharing  the  feveral  claufes.  In 
framing  the  fubfequent  articles,  each  of  them  feems 
to  have  thrown  in  its  ingredient.  The  catholics 
prevailed  in  alTerting,  that  the  life  of  im.ages  was 
warranted  by  Scripture;  the  proteftants,  in  warning 
the  people  againft  idolatry,  and  the  abufe  of  thefe 
fenfible  reprefentations.  The  ancient  faith  was 
adopted  in  maintaining  the  expedience  of  praying  to 
faints;  the  late  innovations,  in  rejecting  the  peculiar 
patronage  of  faints  to  any  trade,  profeffion,  or 
courfe  of  aftion.  The  former  rites  of  worfhip,  the 
ufe  of  holy  water,  and  the  ceremonies  praftifed  on 
Afh-wednefday,  Palm-funday,  Good-friday,  and 
other  feftivals,  were  ftill  maintained  ;  but  the  new 
refinements,  which  made  light  of  thefe  inftitutions, 
were  alfo  adopted,  by  the  convocation's  denying 
that  they  had  any  immediate  power  of  remitting 
fm,  and  by  its  aiferting  that  their  fole  merit  con- 
fifted  in  promoting  pious  and  devout  difpofitions  in 
the  mind. 

But  the  article,  with  regard  to  purgatory,  con- 
tains the  moft  curious  jargon,  ambiguity,  and  hefi- 
tation,  arifing  from  the  mixture  of  oppofite  tenets. 
It  was  to  this  purpofe:  "  Since,  according  to  due 
"  order  of  charity,  and  the  book  of  Maccabees,  and' 
"  divers  ancient  authors,  it  is  a  very  good  and  cha- 
"  ritable  deed  to  pray  for  fouls  departed  ;  and  fince 
''  fuch  a  pradice  has  been  maintained  in  the  church- 
"  from  the  beginning ;  all  bifliops  and  teachers 
''  Ihould  inftrud  the  people  not  to  be  grieved  for 
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CHAP.  t«  ij^Q  continuance  of  the  fame.  But  fmce  the  place 
Xjlxi.  «  where  departed  fouls  are  retained,  before  they 
ji^e?  "  reach  Paradife,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  their 
"  pains,  is  left  uncertain  by  Scripture ;  all  fucb 
"  queflions  are  to  be  fubmitted  to  God,  to  whofe 
*'  mercy  it  is  meet  and  convenient  to  commend  the 
'*  deceafed,  truiling  that  he  accepteth  our  prayers 
"  for  them"'." 

These  articles,  when  framed  by  the  convoca- 
tion, and  correded  by  the  king,  were  fubfcribed  by 
every  member  of  that  aflembly  ;  while,  perhaps, 
neither  there^  nor  throughout  the  whole  kingdom, 
could  one  man  be  found,  except  Henry  hinuelf, 
who  had  adopted  precifely  thefe  very  dodrmes  and 
opinions.  For,  though  there  be  not  any  contra- 
didion  in  the  tenets  above-mentioned,  it  had  hap-, 
pened  In  England,  as  in  all  countries  where  fadious 
divifions  have  place ;  a  certain  creed  was  embraced 
by  each  party  ;  few  neuters  were  to  be  found  ;  and 
thefe  coniifled  only  of  fpeculative  or  whimfi^al  peor 
pie,  of  whom  two  perfons  could  fcarcely  be  brought 
to  an  agreement  in  the  fame  dogmas.  The  pro- 
teftants  all  of  them  carried  their  oppofitlon  to  Rome 
farther  than  thofe  articles :  None  of  the  cathohcs 
went  lb  far  :  And  the  king,  by  being  able  to  retain 
the  nation  in  fuch  a  dehcate  medium.^  difplsi)  ^d  the 
utmofl  power  of  an  imperious  defpotifm,  of  which 
any  hiitory  furnifhes  an  example.  To  change  the 
religion  of  a  country,  even  when  feconded  by  a 
party,  is  one  of  the  moll  perilous  enterprlfes  which 
iiny  fovereign  can  attempt,  and  often  proves  the  moft 
dedruftive  to  royal  authority.  But  Henry  was  able 
to  let  the  political  ra^chjne  in  ttiat  furious  m^ove^ 
ment,  and  yet  regulate  and  even  flop  its  career : 
He  could  fay  to  it,  Thus  far  Ihalt  thou  go,  and  no 
farther  :  And  he  m.ade  every  vote  of  hii  parliament 
gtnd  convocation  fubfervient,  not  only  to  his  interefts 

w  CoJIJer,  Vol.  ii.  p,  iia,  &  feq.    Fuller.     Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  215. 
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aind  paffions,  but  even  to  his  greateft  caprices ;  nay,  ^7L^,^* 
to  his  mod  refined  and  moft  fcholaftic  fubtleties.  ._      .:  \j 

The  concurrence  of  thefe  two  national  aiTemblies  1536. 
ferved,  no  doubt,  to  increafe  the  king's  power  over 
the  people,  and  raifed  him  to  an  authority  more 
abfolute  than  any  prince  in  a  fmipie  monarchy  even 
by  means  of  military  force  is  ever  able  to  attain. 
But  there  are  certain  bounds  be^'ond  which  the 
moft  flavifli  fubmiffion  cannot  be  extended.  All 
the  late  innovations,  particularly  the  difiolution  of 
the  fmalier  monafteiies,  and  the  imminent  danger 
to  which  ail  the  reft  were  expofed  %  had  bred  dif- 
contcnt  among  the  people,  and  had  difpofed  them 
to  revolt.  'Ihe  expelled  monks,  wandering  about 
the  country,  excited  both  the  piety  and  ccmpaSon 
of  men  ;  and  as  the  ancient  religion  took  hold  of 
the  populace  by  pcwertul  motives  fuited  to  vulgar 
capacity,  it  v/as  able,  now  that  it  was  brought  into 
apparent  hazard,  to  raife  the  ilrongeft  zeal  in  its 
favour".  Diicontents  had  even  reached  forne  of  the  Diiccn- 
nobility  and  gentry, -  whole  anceltors  had  founded  '■":'"  , 
the  monaReries,  and  who  placed  a  vaniiy  in  thofe  {)eopie. 
inifitutions,  as  v/ell  as  reaped  fome  benefit  from 
them,  by  the  pvoviiicns  which  they  afforded  them 
for  their  younger  children.  The  more  fuperftitious 
were  interefted  for  the  fouls  of  their  forefathers, 
which,  they  believed,  muft  now  lie  during  many 
ages  in  the  torments  of  purgatory,  f©r  want  of 
maffes  to  reheve  them.  It  feemed  unjuft  to  abolifh 
pious  inftitutions  for  the  faults,  real  or  pretended, 
of  individuals.  Even  the  moft  moderate  and  rea- 
fonable  deemed  it  fomewhat  iniquitous,  that  men 
who  had  been  invited  into  a  courle  of  life  by  all  the 
laws  human  and  divine  which  prevailed  in  their 
country,  Ihould  be  turned  out  of  their  poiTefTions, 
aiid  fo  little  care  be  taken  of  their  future  fubfiftence. 
And  when  it  was  obferved,  that  the  rapacity  and 

»  See  note  [H]  at  tlie  end  of  the  volume, 
y  Strype,  vol.  i,  p.  i4.9» 
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c  HA  p    bnbery  of  the  commiffioners  and  others,  employed 
^  _  _,  'j  m  vifiting  the  monafteries,  intercepted  much  of  the 
3536.      profits  refulting  from  thefe  confifcations,  it  tended 
much  to  increafe  the  general  difcontent^. 

But  the  people  did  not  break  into  open  fedition 
till  the  complaints  of  the  fecular  clergy  concurred 
with  thofe  of  the  regular.  As  CromwePs  perfon  was 
little  acceptable  to  the  ecclefialtics ;  the  authority 
which  he  exercifed  being  fo  new,  fo  abfolute,  fo  un- 
limited, infpired  them  with  difgufl  and  terror.  He 
publiflied,  in  the  king's  name,  without  the  confent 
either  of  parliament  or  convocation,  an  ordonance  by 
which  he  retrenched  many  of  the  ancient  holidays ; 
prohibited  feveral  fuperllitions  gainful  to  the  clergy, 
fuch  as  pilgrimages,  images,  reliques;  and  even  or- 
dered the  incumbents  in  the  parifhes  to  let  apart  a 
confiderable  portion  of  their  revenue  for  repairs, 
and  for  the  fupport  of  exhibitioners  and  the  poor  of 
their  parifh.  The  fecular  priefts,  finding  themfelves 
thus  reduced  to  a  grievous  fervitude,  inftilled  into 
the  people  thofe  difcontents  which  they  had  long 
harboured  in  their  own  bofoms. 

The    firft   rifing  was    in    Lincoln/hire.     It  was 
headed  by  Dr.  Mackrel,.  prior  of  Barlings,  who  was 
difguifed  like  a  mean  mechanic,  and  who  bore  the 
name  of  captain   Cobler.     This  tumultuary  army 
jnfurrec.     amounted  to   above  20,000  men'';    but,  notwith- 
*'^^°'  ftanding  their  number,  they  fhowed  little  difpofition 

of  proceeding  to  extremities  againil  the  king,  and 
feemed  ftill  overawed  by  his  authority.  They  ac- 
knowledged him  to  be  fupreme  head  of  the  church 
of  England  ;  but  they  complained  of  fupprefling  the 
monafteries,  of  evil  counfellors,  of  perfons  meanly 
born  raifed  to  dignity,  of  the  danger  to  which  the 
jewels  and  plate  of  their  parochial  churches  were  ex- 
pofed :    And  they  prayed  the  king  to  confult  the 

z  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  223.  »  Ibid,  p.  za/.     Herbert. 
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nobility  of  the  realm  concerning  the  redrefs  of  thefe  ^  ha  p. 
grievances''.  Henry  was  little  difpofed  to  entertain  >  -^-  jj 
apprehenfions  of  danger,  efpecially  from  a  low  mul-  1536. 
titude,  whom  he  defpifed.  He  fent  forces  againft  fithoaofc. 
the  rebels,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Suf- 
folk ;  and  he  returned  them  a  very  fharp  anfwer  to 
their  petition.  There  were  fome  gentry,  whom 
the  populace  had  conftrained  to  take  part  with 
them,  and  v/ho  kept  a  fecret  correfpondence  with 
Suffolk.  They  informed  him,  that  refentment 
againft  the  king's  reply  was  the  chief  caufe  which 
retained  the  malcontents  in  arms,  and  that  a  milder 
anfwer  would  probably  fupprefs  the  rebellion. 
Henry  had  levied  a  great  force  at  London,  with 
which  he  was  preparing  to  march  againft  the  rebels; 
3nd  being  fo  well  fupported  by  power,  he  thought 
that,  without  loling  his  dignity,  he  might  now  fhow  - 
them  fome  greater  condefcenAon.  He  fent  a  new 
proclamation,  requiring  them  to  return  to  their  obe- 
dience, with  fecret  affurances  of  pardon.  This  ex- 
pedient had  its  effeft :  The  populace  was  difperfed : 
Mackrel  and  fome  of  their  leaders  fell  into  the 
king's  hands,  and  were  executed:  The  greater  part 
of  the  multitude  retired  peaceably  to  their  ufual 
occupations :  A  few  of  the  more  obftinate  fled  to 
the  north,  where  they  joined  the  infurreftion  that 
was  raifed  in  thofe  parts. 

The  northern  rebels,  as  they  were  more  nume- 
rous, were  alfo  on  other  accounts  m.ore  formid- 
able than  thofe  of  Lincolnfhire  ;  becaufe  the  people 
Were  there  more  accuftomed  to  arms,  and  becaufe 
of  their  vicinity  to  the  Scots,  who  might  make  ad- 
vantage of  thefe  diforders.  One  Afke,  a  gentleman, 
had  taken  the  command  of  them,  and  he  poifefled 
the  art  of  governing  the  populace.  Their  enter- 
prife  they  called  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace :  Some 
priefts  m^irched  before  in  the  habits  of  their  order, 

^  Herbert,  p.  410. 
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CHAP,  carrying  croifes  in  their  hands:  In  their  banners  was 
^  ,  .^^ ...  ,'_j  woven  a  crucifix,  with  the  reprefentadon  of  a  chalice, 
1536.      and  of  the  five  wounds  of  ChriiV:    They  wore  on 
their  fleeve  an  emblem  of  the  five  wounds,  with  the 
name  of  Jefus  wrought  in  the  middle  :    They  all 
took  an  oath,  that  they  had  entered  into  the  pilgrim- 
age of  grace  trom  no  other  motive  than  their  love 
to  God,  their  care  of  the  king's  perfon  and  ilTue, 
their  dchre  of  purifying  the  nobility,  of  driving  bafe^ 
born  perfons  from  about  the  king,  of  reftoving  the 
church,  and  of  fuppreffing  herefy.     Allured  by  thefe 
I  fair  pretences,  about  40,000  men  from  the  counties 

of  York,  Durham,  Lancafter,  and  thofe  northent 
provinces,  flocked  to  their  ftandard;  and  their  zeal, 
no  iefs  than  their  numbers,  infpired  the  court  with 
apprehenfions. 

The  earl  of  Shrev/fbury,  moved  by  his  regard  for 
the  king's  fervice,  raifed  forces,  though  at  firil  with- 
'  out  any  commifTion,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  rebels. 

The  earl  of  Cumberland  repulfed  them  from  his 
caitle  of  Skipton  :  Sir  Ralph  Evers  defended  Scar- 
borough-callle  againft  them''  :  Courtney,  marquis  of 
Exeter,  the  king's  coufm-german,  obeyed  orders^ 
from  coiirt,  and  levied  troops.  The  earls  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, Derby,  and  Rutland,  imitated  his  example. 
The  rebels,  however,  prevailed  in  taking  both  Hull 
and  York:  They  had  laid  fiege  to  Pomfret-caftle, 
into  which  the  archbifhop  of  York  and  lord  Darcy 
had  thrown  themfelves.  It  was  foon  furrendered  to 
them ;  and  the  prelate  and  nobleman,  who  fecretly 
wifhed  fuccefs  to  the  infurreclion,  feemed  to  yield  to 
the  force  impofed  on  them,  and  joined  the  rebels. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  appointed  general  of 
the  king's  forces  againft  the  northern  rebels  j  and  as 
he  headed  the  party  at  court  which  fupported  the 
ancient  religion,  he  was  alfo  fufpe^led  of  bearing, 
fome  favour  to  the  caufe  which  he  was  fent  to  op- 

c  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  592,  ^  Stowe,  p.574.     Baker,  p.  25^' 
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HiS   prudent   conduct,    however,   feems   to  Chap. 
acquit  him  of  this  imputation.     He  encamped  near     ^^^J- 
Doncafler,  together  with   the  earl  of  Shrevv^lbury ; 
and  as  his  army  was  fmall,  fcarcely  exceeding  five 
thoufand  men,  he  made  choice  of  a  pofl  where  he 
had  a  river  in  front,  the  ford  of  which  he  purpofed 
to  defend  againft  the  rebels.     They  had  intended  to 
attack  him  in  the  morning  ;  but  during  the  night 
there  fell  fuch  violent  rains   as  rendered  the  river 
utterly  impaifable  ;    and  Norfolk  v/ifely  laid   hold 
of  the  opportunity  to  enter  into  treaty  with  them. 
In  order   to   open   the   door   for   negotiation,    he 
fent  them  a  herald ;  whom  Aike,  their  leader,  re- 
ceived with  great  ceremony;    he  himfelf  fitting  in 
a  chair  of  ftate,  with  the  archbilhop  of  York  on  one 
hand,  and  lord  Darcy  on  the  other.     It  was  agreed 
that  two  gentlemen  fhould  be  difpatched  to  the  king 
with  propofals  from  the  rebels ;  and  Henry  purpofely 
delayed  giving  an  anfwer,   and  allured  them  with 
hopes  of  entire  fatisfaftion,  in  expectation  that  ne- 
ceffity  would   foon  oblige  them  to  difperfe  them- 
felves.     Being  informed  that  his  artifice  had  in  a 
great  meafure  fucceeded,  he  required  them  inftantly 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  fubmit  to  mercy ;  pro- 
mifmg  a  pardon  to  all,  except  fix  whom  he  named, 
and  four  whom  he  referved  to  himfelf  the  power  of 
naming.     But  though  the  greater  part  of  the  rebels 
had  gone  home  for  want  of  fubfiflence,  they  had 
entered  into  the  moft  folemn  engagements  to  return 
to  their  ftandards,  in  cafe  the  king's  anfwer  fliould 
not  prove  fatisfaftory.     Norfolk,    therefore,    foon 
found  himfelf  in  the  fame  difficulty  as  before;  and 
he  opened  again  a  negotiation  with  the  leaders  of  the 
multitude.    He  engaged  them  to  fend  three  hundred 
perfons  to  Doncafter,  with  propofals  for  an  accom- 
modation ;  and  he  hoped,  by  intrigue  and  feparate 
interefts,  to  throw  dilTenfion  among  fo  great  a  num- 
ber.    Afke  himfelf  had  intended  to  be  one  of  the 
deputies,  and  he  required  a  hoftage  for  his  fecuiity: 

1 1  But 
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But  the  king,  when  confulted,  replied,  that  he  knew 
no  gentleman,  or  other,  whom  he  efteemed  fo  little 
^53^6.  as  to  put  him  in  pledge  for  fuch  a  villain.  The  de- 
mands of  the  rebels  were  fo  exorbitant,  that  Norfolk 
rejefted  then  ;  and  they  prepared  again  to  decide 
the  conteft  by  arms.  They  were  as  formidable  as 
ever,  both  by  their  numbers  and  fpirit ;  and,  not- 
withftanding  the  fmall  river  which  lay  between  them 
sand  the  royal  army,  Norfolk  had  great  reafon  to 
iclread  the  effefts  of  their  fury.  But  while  they  were 
preparing  to  pafs  the  ford,  rain  fell  a  fecond  time  ia 
iuch  abundance,  as  made  it  impracticable  for  them 
to  execute  their  defign  -,  and  the  populace,  partly 
reduced  to  neceffity  by  v»'ant  of  provifions,  partly 
ftruck  with  fuperflition  as  being  thus  again  difap- 
pointed  by  the  fame  accident,  fuddenly  difperfed 
themfelves.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  re- 
ceived powers  for  that  end,  forwarded  the  difperfion 
by  the  promife  of  a  general  amnefty  ;  and  the  king 
9th  Dec.  ratified  this  aft  of  clemency.  He  publifhed,  how- 
ever, a  manifefto  againfl  the  rebels,  and  an  anfwer 
to  their  complaints ;  in  which  he  employed  a  very 
lofty  ftyle,  fuited  to  fo  haughty  a  monarch.  He 
told  them,  that  they  ought  no  more  to  pretend 
giving  a  judgment  with  regard  to  government,  than 
a  blind  man  with  regard  to  colours  :  "  And  we,'*  he 
added,  "  with  our  whole  council,  think  it  right 
*'  ftrange  that  ye,  who  be  but  brutes  and  inexpert 
*'  folk,  do  take  upon  you  to  appoint  us,  who  be 
"  meet  or  not  for  our  council.'* 

As  this  pacification  was  not  likely  to  be  of  long 
continuance,  Norfolk  was  ordered  to  keep  his  army 
together,  and  to  march  into  the  northern  parts,  in 
order  to  exaft  a  general  fubmiflion.  Lord  Darcy, 
as  well  as  Afke,  was  fent  for  to  court ;  and  the 
former,  upon  his  refufal  or  delay  to  appear,  was 
thrown  into  prifon.  Every  place  was  full  of  jealoufy 
and  complaints.  A  new  infurredion  broke  out, 
headed  by  Mufgrave  and  Tilby,  and  the  rebels 
4  belieged 
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befieged  Carliile  with  8000  men.  Being  repulfed' C  H  a  P. 
by  that  city,  they  v/ere  encountered  in  their  retreat  , j^^-^^' 
by  Norfolk,  who  put  them  to  flight ;  and  having  ,^.7. 
made  prifoners  of  all  their  officers  except  Mufgrave, 
who  efcaped,  he  inftantly  put  them  to  death  by 
martial-law,  to  the  number  of  feventy  perfons.  An 
attempt  made  by  fir  Francis  Bigot  and  Halam,  to 
furprife  Hull,  met  with  no  better  fuccefs ;  and  fe- 
veral  other  rifings  were  fupprefled  by  the  vigilance 
of  Norfolk.  The  king,  enraged  by  thefe  muU 
tiplied  revolts,  was  determined  not  to  adhere  to  the 
general  pardon  which  he  had  granted  ;  and  from  a 
movement  of  his  ufual  violence,  he  made  the  inno- 
cent fuffer  for  the  guilty.  Norfolk,  by  command 
from  his  mafter,  fpread  the  royal  banner,  and 
wherever  he  thought  proper  executed  martial  law 
in  the  punifhment  of  offenders.  Befides  Aike, 
deader  of  the  firfl  infurreclion,  lir  Robert  Conftable, 
fir  John  Buimer,  fir  Thomas  Percy,  fir  Stephen 
Hamilton,  Nicholas  Teinpeil,  William  Lumley, 
and  many  others,  were  thrown  into  prifon;  and  mofl 
©f  them  were  condemned  and  executed.  Lord 
Huffey  was  found  guilty  as  an  accomplice  in  the 
infurreftion  of  Lincolnfhire,  and  was  executed  at 
.Lincoln.  Lord  Darcy,  though  he  pleaded  com- 
•  pulfion,  and  appealed  for  his  juftification  to  a  long 
life  fpent  in  the  fervice  of  the  crown,  was  beheaded 
oil  Tower-hill.  Before  his  execution,  he  accufed 
Norfolk  of  having  fecretly  encouraged  the  rebels ; 
but  Henry,  either  fenfible  of  that  nobleman's  fer- 
vices,  and  convinced  of  his  fidelity,  or  afraid  to 
offend  one  of  fuch  extenfive  power  and  great  capa- 
city, rejected  the  information.  Being  now  fatiaied 
with  punifhing  the  rebels,  he  publiilied  anew  a  gene- 
ral pardon,  to  which  he  faithfully  adhered^;  and  he 
ereded  by  patent  a  court  of  juflice  at  York,  for 
deciding  lawfuits  in  the  northern  counties:  A  de- 
mand which  had  been  made  by  the  rebels. 

^  Herbert,  p,  /j-iS. 
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c  HA  P.       Soon  after  this  profperous  fucccfs,  an  ^vtnX  hap^ 
y_  "  ^  'j  pened  which  crowned  Henry's  joy,  the  birth  of  a 
1537.     fon,  who  was  baptifed  by  the  name    of  Edward, 
oaob.  iz.  Yet  was  not  his  happinefs  without  allay  :  The  queen 
prinee^Ed-  died  two  days  after^     But  a  fon  had  fo  long  been 
ward,  and  ardently  wifhed  for  by  Henry,  and  was  now  become 
°^e^  °^     ^"^  neceifary,  in  order  to  prevent  difputes  with  re- 
jane.         gard  to  the  fucceffion,  after  the  a6ts  declaring  the 
two  princelfes  illegitimate,  that  the  king's  affliction 
was   drowned  in  his  joy,    and  he  exprelTed  great 
fatisfaftion  on  the  occafion.     The  prince,   not  fix 
days  old,  was  created  prince  of  Wales,,    duke  of 
Cornwal,  and  earl  of  Chefter.     Sir   Edward   Sey- 
mour,  the   queen's   brother,    formerly  made    lord 
Beauchamp,  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of   earl    of 
Hertford.       Sir  William   Fitz- Williams,    high  ad- 
miral, was  created  earl  of  Southampton,   fir  Wil- 
liam Paulet,  lord  St.  John;    fir  John  RulTel,  lord 
RulTel. 
,^,g^         The  fuppreffion  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  birth 
of  a  fon,  as  they  confirmed  Henry's   authority  at 
home,  increafed  his   confideration    among    foreign 
princes,    and  made  his  alliance  be  courted  by  all 
parties.      He  maintained,  however,  a  neutrality  in 
the  wars,  which  were  carried  on  with  various  fuc- 
cefs,    and   without    any    decifive    event,    between 
Charles  and  Francis ;  and  though  inclined  more  to 
favour  the  latter,  he  determined  not  to  incur,  with- 
out  neceffiry,    either   hazard   or    expence    on    his 
account.     A  truce,  concluded  about  this  time  be- 
tv/een  thefe  potentates,    and  afterwards  prolonged 
for  ten  years,  freed  him  from  all  anxiety  on  account 
of  his  ally,    and   re-eftabliihed    the   tranquillity  of 
Europe. 

Henry  continued  defirous  of  cementing  a  union 
with  the  German  proteflants ;  and  for  that  purpofe 
he  fent  Chriilopher  Mount  to  a  congrefs  which  they 

'  Strype,  vol.  ii.  p.  5. 
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\\dd.  at  Brunfwick;  but  that  minifler  made  no  great  ^  Ji-xi^' 
progrefs  in  his  negotiation.  The  princes  wifhed  to  v_  ,^,-  .y 
know  what  were  the  articles  in  their  confefTion  which  1538. 
Henry  diiliked  ;  and  they  fent  new  ambalTadors  to 
him,  who  had  orders  both  to  negotiate  and  to  difpute. 
They  endeavoured  to  convince  the  king  that  he  v/as 
guilty  of  a  miftake  in  adminiftering  the  eucharid:  in 
one  kind  only,  in  allowing  private  maiTes,  and  in 
requiring  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy^.  Henry  would 
by  no  means  acknowledge  any  error  in  thefe  par- 
ticulars ;  and  was  difpleafed  that  they  fhould  pretend 
to  prefcribe  rules  to  fo  great  a  monarch  and  theo- 
logian. He  found  arguments  and  fyllogifms  enoW 
to  defend  his  caufe ;  and  he  difmilTed  the  ambaffadof 
without  coming  to  any  conclulion.  Jealous  alfo  left 
his  own  fubjefts  fhould  become  fuch  theologians  as 
to  queilion  his  tenets,  he  ufed  great  precaution  in 
publilhing  that  tranflation  of  the  fcripture  which  was 
finifhed  this  year.  He  would  only  allow  a  copy  of 
it  to  be  depofited  in  fome  parifh  churches,  where  it 
was  fixed  by  a  chain  :  And  he  took  care  to  inform 
the  people  by  proclamation,  "  That  this  indulgence 
*'  was  not  the  effeft  of  his  duty,  but  of  his  goodnefs 
'*■  and  his  liberality  to  them ;  who  therefore  fhould 
"  ufe  it  moderately,  for  the  increafe  of  virtue,  not 
''  of  flrife:  And  he  ordered  that  no  man  fhould  read 
"  the  Bible  aloud,  fo  as  to  difturb  the  pried  while 
"  he  fang  mafs,  nor  prefume  to  expound  doubtful 
"  places  without  advice  from  the  learned.'*  In  this 
meafure,  as  in  the  reft,  he  ftill  halted  half  way  be- 
tween the  catholics  and  the  proteftants. 

There  was  only  one  particular  in  which  Henry 
was  quite  decifive;  becaufe  he  was  there  impelled  by 
his  avarice,  or,  more  properly  ipeaking,  his  rapacity, 
the  confequence  of  his  profufion:  This  meafure  was,   snpprtf- 
the  entire  deftruftion  of  the  monafteries.  The  prefent   ''"n  of  the 

greater 

e  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  145.     From  the  Cott.  Lib,  Cleopatra,  E.  5.    Ig^gg  ^ 
fol.  173. 
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CHAP,  opportunityfeemedfavourableforthat great  enterprife, 


while  the  fupprelTion  of  the  late  rebellion  fortified 
1538.  and  encreafed  the  royal  authority ;  and  as  fome  of 
the  abbots  were  fufpefted  of  having  encouraged  the 
infurredion,  and  of  correfponding  with  the  rebels, 
the  king's  refentment  was  farther  incited  by  that 
motive.  A  new  vifitation  was  appointed  of  all  the 
monafleries  in  England  ;  and  a  pretence  only  being 
wanted  for  their  fuppreffion,  it  v/as  eafy  for  a  prince, 
polfeifed  of  fuch  unlimited  power,  and  feconding 
the  prefent  humour  of  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  to 
find  or  feign  one.  The  abbots  and  monks  knew 
the  danger  to  which  they  were  expofed  ;  and  having 
learned,  by  the  example  of  the  leifer  monafteries, 
that  nothing  could  withftand  the  king's  will,  they 
were  moft  of  them  induced,  in  expectation  of  better 
treatment,  to  make  a  voluntary  refignation  of  their 
houfes.  Where  promifes  failed  of  efFeft,  menaces, 
and  even  extreme  violent v?^  were  employed ;  and  as 
feveral  of  the  abbots  fmce  the  breach  with  Rome  had 
been  named  by  the  court  with  a  view  to  this 
event,  the  king's  intentions  were  the  more  eafily 
effected.  Some  alfo,  having  fecretly  embraced 
the  doftrine  of  the  reformation,  were  glad  to  be 
.  freed  from  their  vows;  and  on  the  whole,  thedefign 
was  conducted  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  in  lefs  than 
two  years  the  king  had  got  poffeffion  of  all  the  mo- 
naftic  revenues. 

In  feveral  places,  particularly  in  the  county  of 
Oxford,  great  intereil  was  made  to  preferve  fome 
convents  of  women,  who,  as  they  lived  in  the  mofl 
irreproachable  manner,  juflly  merited,  it  was  thought, 
that  their  houfes  fhould  be  faved  from  the  general 
dellruction  ^.  There  appeared  alfo  great  difference 
between  the  cafe  of  nuns  and  that  of  friars  ;  and  the 
one  inllitution  might  be  laudable,  while  the  other 
was  expofed  to  much  blame.  The  males  of  all  ranks, 

''  Burnet,   vol,  i.  p.  328, 
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if  endowed  with  Induftry,  might  be  of  fervice  to  the 
public  ;  and  none  of  them  could  want  employment 
fulted  to  his  ftation  and  capacity.  But  a  woman  of  1532. 
family  who  failed  of  a  fettlement  in  the  marriage 
ftate,  an  accident  to  which  fuch  perfons  were  more 
liable  than  women  of  lower  flation,  had  really  no 
rank  which  fhe  properly  filled  ;  and  a  convent  was  a 
retreat  both  honourable  and  agreeable,  from  the  in- 
utility and  often  want  which  attended  her  fituaiion. 
But  the  king  was  determined  to  abolifli  monafLcries 
of  every  denomination  ;  and  probably  thought  that 
thefe  ancient  efiablifiiments  would  be  the  fooner  for- 
gotten, if  no  remains  of  them  of  any  kind  vx^ere  al- 
lowed to  fubfiil  in  the  kingdom. 

The  better  to  reconcile  the  people  to  this  great 
innovation,  (lories  were  propagated  of  the  deteftable 
lives  of  the  friars  in  m.any  of  the  convents ;  and  great 
care  was  taken  to  defame  thofe  whom  the  court  had 
determined  to  ruin.  The  reliques  alfo,  and  other 
fuperflitions,  which  had  fo  long  been  the  objedl  of  the 
people's  veneration,  Vv^ere  expofed  to  their  ridicule  ; 
and  the  religious  fpirit,  now  lefs  beiTt  on  exterior 
obfervances  and  fenfible  objefts,  was  encouraged  in 
this  new  direction.  It  is  neediefs  to  be  prolix  in  an 
enumeration  of  particulars :  Proteftant  hiftorians 
mention  on  this  occafion,  v/ith  great  triumph,  the 
facred  repofitories  of  convents ;  the  pairings  of  St, 
Edmond's  toes  ;  fome  of  the  coals  that  roafled  St. 
.Laurence  ;  the  girdle  of  the  Virgm  fliewn  in  eleven 
feveral  places  ;  two  or  three  heads  of  St.  Urfula; 
the  felt  of  St.  Thomas  of  Lancafter,  an  infallible 
cure  for  the  head-ach;  part  of  St.  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury's fliirt,  much  reverenced  by  big-bc°llicd  v/o- 
men;  fome  reliques,  an  excellent  preventive  agalnfl 
rain  ;  others,  a  remedy  to  weeds  in  corn.  But  fuch 
fooleries,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  all  ages  and 
nations,  and  even  took  place  during  the  mod  refined 
periods  of  antiquity,  form  no  particular  or  violent 
reproach  to  the  catholic  religion. 
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CHAP,  There  were  alfo  difcovered,  or  faid  to  be  difco- 
XXXI.  ^  ygj.g(^^  [yi  the  monaileries,  fome  impoftures  of  a  more 
,_5  3B.  artificial  nature.  At  Hales  in  the  county  of  Gloucef- 
ter  there  had  been  fhown,  during  fcveral  ages,  the 
blood  of  Chrift  brought  from  Jerufalem  ;  and  it  is 
eafy  to  imagine  the  veneration  with  which  fuch"  a 
relique  was  regarded.  A  miraculous  circumftance 
alfo  attended  this  miraculous  relique ;  the  facred 
blood  was  not  vifible  to  any  one  in  mortal  lin,  even 
when  fet  before  him;  and  till  he  had  performed  good 
works  fufficient  for  his  abfolution,  it  would  not  deign 
to  difcover  itfelf  to  him.  At  the  diiTolution  of  the 
monafter]^  the  whole  contrivance  was  detected .  Two 
of  the  monks  who  were  let  into  the  fecret  had  taken 
the  blood  of  a  duck,  which  they  renewed  every 
week :  They  put  it  in  a  phial,  one  fide  of  which 
confided  of  thin  and  transparent  cryftal,  the  other 
^f  thick  and  opaque.  When  any  rich  pilgrim 
ai"rived,  they  were  fure  to  fhew  him  the  dark  fide 
of  the  phial,  till  maffes  and  offerings  had  expiated 
his  offences  ;  and  then  finding  his  money,  or  pa- 
tience, or  faith,  nearly  exhauiled,  they  made  him  , 
happy  by  turning  the  phial', 

A  MIRACULOUS  crucifix  had  been  kept  at  Boxley 
in  Kent,  and  bore  the  appellation  of  the  Rood  of 
Grace.  The  lips,  and  eyes,  and  head  of  the  image 
moved  on  the  approach  of  its  votaries.  Hilfey 
bifhop  of  Rochefler  broke  the  crucifix  at  St.  Paul's 
crofs,  and  fiiowed  to  the  whole  people  the  fprings 
and  wheels  by  which  it  had  been  fecretly  moved.  A 
great  wooden  idol  revered  in  Wales,  called  Darvel 
Gatherin,  was  brought  to  London,  and  cut  in 
pieces :  And  by  a  cruel  refinement  in  vengeance  it 
was  employed  as  fuel  to  burn  friar  Forefl'',  who  was 
punifhed  for  denying  the  fupremacy,  and  for  fome 
pretended  hereiles.  A  finger  of  St.  Andrew,  covered 

»  Heiheit,  p.  43T,  4.32.     Stowe,  p.  575, 
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with  a  thin  plate  of  filver,  had  been  pawned  by  a  CHAP, 
convent  for  a  debt  of  forty  pounds  ;     but  as  the  .     \,„'j 
king's  commiffioners  refufed  to  pay  the  debt,  people      J538. 
made  themfelves   merry  with  the  poor  creditor  oii 
account  of  the  pledge. 

But  of  all  the  inftruments  of  ancient  fuperilition 
no  one  was  fo  zealoufly  deftroyed  as  the  fhrine  of 
Thomas  a  Becket,  commonly  called  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury.  This  faint  owed  his  canonization 
to  the  zealous  defence  which  he  had  made  for  cleri- 
cal privileges  ;  and  on  that  account  alfo  the  monks  • 
had  extremely  encouraged  the  devotion  of  pilgrim- 
ages towards  his  tomb  ;  and  numberlefs  were  the 
miracles  which  they  pretended  his  reliques  wrought 
in  favour  of  his  devout  votaries.  They  raifed  his 
body  once  a  year  ;  and  the  day  on  which  this  cere- 
mony was  performed,  which  was  called  the  day  of 
his  tranflation,  was  a  general  holiday  :  Every  fiftieth 
year  there  was  celebrated  a  jubilee  to  his  honour, 
which  lafted  fifteen  days  :  Plenary  indulgences  were 
then  granted  to  all  that  vifited  his  tomb  ;  and  a 
hundred  thoufand  pilgrims  have  been  regiftered  at 
a  time  in  Canterbury.  The  devotion  towards  him 
had  quite  effaced  in  that  place  the  adoration  of  the 
Deity  ;  nay,  even  that  of  the  Virgin.  At  God*s 
altar,  for  inftance,  there  were  offered  in  one  year 
three  pounds  two  flnllings  and  fixpence ;  at  the 
Virgin's,  fixty-three  pounds  five  fhillings  and  fix- 
pence  ;  at  St.  Thomas'sj  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  pounds  twelve  ffiillings  and  three-pence.  But 
next  year  the  difproportion  was  ftill  greater  :  There 
was  not  a  penny  offered  at  God's  altar  ;  the  Virgin's 
gained  only  four  pounds  one  fhiUing  and  eight-pence'; 
but  St.  Thomas  had  got,  for  his  fhare,  nine  hundred 
and  fifty-four  pounds  fix  fliillings  and  three-pence  '. 
Lewis  VII.  of  France  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  this 

*  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  144. 
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C  H  A.  P.  miraculous  tomb,  and  had  beftowed  on  the  Ihrme  a 
^  _  '  i  jewel,  eileemed  the  richeft  in  Chrlftendom.  It  is 
a5j2.  evident  how  obnoxious  to  Henry  a  faint  of  this  cha- 
racler  mufl  appear,  and  how  contrary  to  all  his  pro- 
jefts  for  degrading  the  authority  of  the  court  of 
Rome.  He  not  only  pillaged  the  rich  ilirine  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Thomas  :  He  made  the  faint  himfelf  be 
cited  to  appear  in  court,  and  be  tried  and  condemned 
as  a  traitor:  He  ordered  his  name  to  be  flruck  out 
of  the  calendar  ;  the  office  for  his  feftival  to  be  ex- 
punged from  all  breviaries  ;  his  bones  to  be  burned, 
and  the  afires  to  be  thrown  in  the  air. 

On  the  whole,  the  king  at  different  times  fup- 
prelTed  fix  hundred  and  forty-five  monafceries :  Of 
which  twenty-eight  had  abbots  that  enjoyed  a  feat  in 
parliament.  Ninety  colleges  were  demclifhed  in  fe- 
veral  counties  ;  tvvo  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
feventy-four  chantries  and  free  chapels  :  A  hundred 
aiid  ten  hofpitals.  The  whole  revenue  of  thefe 
eftablifhments  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fixty- 
one  thoufand  one  hundrd  pounds'^.  It  is  worthy 
of  obfervation,  that  all  the  lands  and  polTeffions  and 
revenue  of  England  had  a  little  before  this  period 
been  rated  at  four  millions  a  year ;  fo  that  the  reve- 
nues of  the  monks,  even  comprehending  the  leffer 
monafteries,  did  not  exceed  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
national  income  :  A  fum  vaftily  inferior  to  what  is 
commonly  apprehended.  The  lands  belonging  to 
the  convents  were  ufually  let  at  very  low  rent ;  and 
the  farmers,  who  regarded  themf^lves  as  a  fpecies  of 
proprietors,  took  alv/ays  care  to  renew  their  leafes 
before  they  expired ". 

Great  murmurs  were  every  where  excited  on 
account  of  thefe  violences ;  and  men  much  queflioned 
whether  priors  and  monks,  who  were  only  truflees 
or  tenants  for  life,  could,  by  any  deed,  however  vor 


"^  Lord  Herbert,  Camden,  Speed. 
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luntary,  transfer  to  the  king  the  entire  property  of  ^  hap. 
their  eftates.  In  order  to  reconcile  the  people  to  ._  _^_  '_f 
fuch  mighty  innovations,  they  were  told  that  the  15^8. 
king  would  never  thenceforth  have  occafion  to  levy 
taxes,  but  would  be  able,  from  the  abbey  lands 
alone,  to  bear  during  war  as  well  as  peace  the  whole 
charges  of  government  °.  While  fuch  topics  were 
employed  to  appeafe  the  populace,  Henry  took  an 
effedlual  method  of  interefting  the  nobility  and  gen-  ■ 
try  in  the  fuccefs  of  his  meafures  '' :  He  either  made 
a  gift  of  the  revenues  of  convents  to  his  favourites 
and  courtiers,  or  fold  them  at  low  prices,  or  ex- 
changed them  for  other  lands  on  very  difadvantageous 
terms.  He  was  fo  profufe  in  thefe  liberalities,  that 
he  is  faid  to  have  given  a  woman  the  whole  retenue 
of  a  convent,  as  a  reward  for  making  a  puclding 
which  happened  to  gratify  his  palate  %  He  alfo 
fettled  penfions  on  the  abbots  and  priors,  propor- 
tioned to  their  former  revenues  or  to  their  merits  ; 
and  gave  each  monk  a  yearly  penfion  of  eight  marks : 
He  erefted  fix  new  biihoprics,  Weftminfter,  Oxford, 
Peterborow,  Briftol,  Chefter,  and  Gloucefter ;  of 
which  five  fubfifl  at  this  day :  And  by  all  thefe 
means  of  expence  and  diffipation  the  profit  which 
the  king  reaped  by  the  feizure  of  church  lands  fell 
much  fhort  of  vulgar  opinion.  As  the  ruin  of  con- 
vents had  been  forefeen  fome  years  before  it  hap- 
pened, the  monks  had  taken  care  to  fecrete  mofl  of 
their  flock,  furniture,  and  plate ;  fo  that  the  fpoils 
of  the  great  monafteries  bore  not  in  thefe  refpefts 
any  proportion  to  thofe  of  the  leffer. 

Beside  the  lands  pofleffed  by  the  monafteries,  the 
regular  clergy  enjoyed  a  confiderabic  part  of  the  be- 
nefices of  England,  and  of  the  tythes  annexed  to 
them  ;  and  thefe  were  alfo  at  this  time  transferred 
to  the  crown,  and  by  that  means  palfed  into  the  hands 

°  Coke's  4thInlL  fol.44.        P  Dugtiale's  Warwicklliire,  p.  2oo. 
9  Fuller. 
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^xxxf'  of^^y^"^^^'  An  ab Life  which  many  zealous  church- 
4„_,^„.^  men  regarded  as   the  moll  criminal  facrilege.     The 
1538.      monks  were  formerly  much  at  their  eafe  in  England, 
and   enjoyed  revenues  v/hich  exceeded  the  regular 
and  dated  expencc  of  the  houfe.     We  read  of  the 
abbey  of  Chertfey  in  Surrey,  which   poflefled   744 
pounds   a  year,  though  it  contained   only  fourteen 
monks  :  That  of  Furnefe  in  the  county  of  Lincoln 
was  valued  at  960   pounds  a  year,  and   contained 
about  thirty  ^     In  order  to  difiipate  their  revenues, 
and  fupport  popularity,  the  monks  lived  in  a  hofpi- 
table  manner  ;  and  befides  the  poor  maintained  from 
their   offals,  there  were   m.any  decayed  gentlemen, 
who  paffed  their  lives  in   travelling  from  convent  to 
convent,  and  were  entirely  fubfifted  at  the  tables  of 
the  friars.     By  this  hofpitality,  as  much  as  by  their 
own  inaOivity,  did  the  convents  prove  nurferies  of 
-     idlenefs  ;  but  the  king,  not  to  give  offence  by  too 
fudden  an  innovation,  bound  the  new  proprietors  of 
abbey  lands  to  fupport  the  ancient  hofpitality.     But 
this  engagement  v/as  fulfilled  in  very  few  places,  and 
for  a  very  fnort  time. 

It  is  eafy  to  imagine  the  indignation  with  which 
the  intelligence  of  ail  thefe  a£ls  of  violence  was  re- 
ceived at  Rome,  and  how  much  the  ecclefiaftics  of 
that  court,  who  had  fo  long  kept  the  world  in  fub* 
jeftion  by  high-founding  epithets,  and  by  holy  exe- 
crations, w^ould  nov^r  vent  their  rhetoric  againfl  the 
charadler  and  conduct  of  Henry.  The  pope  was  at 
laft  incited  to  pubiifh  the  bull  which  had  been  paffed 
againft  that  monarch  ;  and  in  a  public  manner  he 
delivered  over  his  foul  to  the  devil,  and  his  dominions 
to  the  lirft  invader.  Libels  were  difperfed,  in  which 
he  was  anew  compared  to  the  mod  furious  perfecutors 
in  antiquity  ;  and  the  preference  was  now  given  to 
their  fide  :  He  had  declared  war  with  the  dead,  whom 
the  pagans  themfelves  refpe6led ;  was  at  open  hofl;i-» 


«■  gurnet,  vol,  i,  p,  237, 
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lity  with  heaven  ;  and  had  engaged  In  profefTed  en-  chap. 
mity  with  the  whole  hod  of  faints  and  angels.  Above  ,_  "_^_  ^ 
all,  he  was  often  reproached  with  his  refemblance      1538. 
to  the  emperor  Julian,   whom  it  was  faid  he  imi- 
tated in  his  apollacy  and  learning,  though  he  fell 
Ihort  of  him   in  morals.     Henry  could   diftinguifh 
in  fome  of  thefe  libels  the  ftyle  and  animofity  of  his 
kinfman  Pole  ;  and  he  was   thence  incited  to  vent 
his  rage  by  every  poffible  expedient  on  that  famous 
cardinal. 

Reginald  de  la  Pole,  or   Reginald  Pole,  was  Cardinal 
defcended  from  the  royal  family,  bei-ng  fourth  fon       ^' 
of  the  countefs  of  Salifbury,  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Clarence.     He  gave,  in  early  youth,  indications  of 
that  fine  genius  and  generous  difpofition  by  which 
during  his  whole  life  he  was  fo  much  diftinguifhed ; 
and  Henry,    having  conceived  great  friendlhip   for 
him,    intended  to  raife  him   to  the   higheft  ecclefi- 
aftical  dignities;  and,  as  a  pledge  of  future  favours, 
he  conferred  on  him   the  deanery  of  Exeter',  the 
better  to  fupport  him  in  his  education.     Pole  was 
carrying  on  his  ftudies  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris  at 
the  time  when  the  king  folicited  the  fuffrages  of  that 
learned  body  in  favour  of  his  divorce  ;  but  though 
applied  to  by  the  Englifh  agent,  he  declined  taking 
any  part  in  the  affair,     Henry  bore  this  negleft  with 
ynore  temper  than  was  natural  to  him ;  and  he  ap- 
peared unwilling,  on  that  account,  to  renounce  all 
friendfhip  with  a  perfon  whofe  virtues   and  talents 
he  hoped  would  prove  ufeful  as  well  as  ornamental 
to  his  court  and  Idngdom.     He  allowed  him  (till  to 
poffefs  his  deanery,  and  gave  him  permiiTion  to  finilh 
his  ftudies  at  Padua  :  He  even  paid  him  fome  court, 
in  order  to  bring  him  into  his  meafures  ;  and  wrote 
to  him  while  in  that  univerfity,  defiring  him  to  give 
his  opinion  freely  with  regard  to  the  late  meafures 
taken  in  England  for  abolilliing  the  papal  authority, 

*  G&odwin's  Annals.. 
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CHAP.  Pole  had  now  contracted  an  intimate  friendfhip  with 
^^  ^  '_  all  perfons  eminent  for  dignity  or  merit  in  Italy,  Sa- 
1J38.  dolet,  Bembo,  and  other  revivers  of  true  tafte  and 
learning  ;  and  he  was  moved  by  thefe  connexions, 
as  well  as  by  religious  zeal,  to  forget  in  fome  re- 
fpecl  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  Henry,  his  bene- 
.  fador  and  his  fovereign.  He  replied,  by  writing  a 
treatife  of  the  unity  of  the  churchy  in  which  he  in- 
veighed againft  the  king's  fupremacy,  his  divorce, 
his  fecond  marriage;  and  he  even  exhorted  the  em- 
peror to  revenge  on  him  the  injury  done  to  the  Im- 
perial family,  and  to  the  catholic  caufe,  Henry, 
though  provoked  beyond  meafure  at  this  outrage, 
dilTembled  his  refentment ;  and  he  fent  a  melfage 
to  Pole,  defiring  him  to  return  to  England,  in  or- 
der to  explain  certain  paiTages  in  his  book,  which  he 
found  fomewhat  obfcure  and  difficult.  Pole  was  on 
his  guard  againll  this  infidious  invitation  ;  and  was 
determined  to  remain  in  Italy,  where  he  was  uni- 
verfally  beloved. 

The  pope  and  emperor  thought  themfelves  obliged 
to  provide  for  a  man  of  Pole's  eminence  and  dig- 
nity, who  in  fupport  of  their  caufe  had  facrificed  all 
his  pretenfions  to  fortune  in  his  own  country.  He 
^'  was  created  a  cardinal  ;  and  though  he  took  not 
hio"her  orders  than  thofe  of  a  deacon,  he  was  fent 
legate  into  Flanders  about  the  year  1536  '.  Henry 
was  fenfible  that  Pole's  chief  intention,  in  chufmg 
that  employment,  was  to  foment  the  mutinous  dif- 
pofition  of  the  Englifh  catholics ;  and  he  therefore 
remonflrated-  in  fo  vigorous  a  manner  with  the 
queen  of  Hungary,  regent  of  the  Low  Countries, 
that  ihe  difmiffed  the  legate  without  allowing  him 
to  exercife  his  functions.  The  enmity  which  he 
bore  to  Pole  was  now  as  open  as  it  was  violent ; 
and  the  cardinal  on  his  part  kept  no  farther  mea- 
fures  in  his  intrigues  againil  Henry.      He  is  even 

^  Herbert. 
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fufpefted  of  having  afpired  to  the  crown,  by  means  C  h  a  p. 
of  a  marriage  with  the  lady  Mary ;  and  the  king  xxxi. 
was  every  day  more  alarmed  by  informations  which  '  '^""^ 
he  received  of  the  correfpondence.  maintained  in  ^^ 
England  by  that  fugitive.  Courtney,  marquis  of 
Exeter,  had  entered  into  a  confpiracy  with  him  ;  fir 
Edward  Nevil,  brother  to  the  lord  Abergavenny  ; 
fir  Nicholas  Carew,  mafter  of  horfe,  and  knight  of 
the  garter ;  Henry  de  la  Pole,  lord  Montacute;  and 
fir  Geoffrey  de  la  Pole,  brothers  to  the  cardinal. 
Thefe  perfons  were  indicled  and  tried  and  convifted 
before  lord  Audley,  who  prefided  in  the  trial  as 
high  ftcward  :  They  were  all  executed  except  lir 
Geoffrey  de  la  Pole,  who  was  pardoned ;  and  he 
owed  this  grace  to  his  having  firft  carried  to  the 
king  fecret  intelligence  of  the  confpiracy.  We 
know  little  concerning  the  juftice  or  iniquity  of  the 
fentence  pronounced  againfl  thefe  men :  We  only 
know,  that  the  condemnation  of  a  man  who  was  at 
that  time  profecuted  by  the  court  forms  no'  pre- 
fumption  of  his  guilt ;  though,  as  no  hiftorian  of 
credit  mentions  in  the  prefent  cafe  any  complaint  ' 

occafioned  by  thefe  trials,  we  may  prefume  that  fuf- 
ficient  evidence  was  produced  againit  the  marquis  of 
Exeter  and  his  affociates ". 

"Herbert  in  Kennet,  p.  ^\(>. 
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C  H  A  P.     XXXII. 


J)i/putaiion    with     Lamheri /l    parliament 

haw   of  the  fix    articles— — —Proclamations    inade 

equal  to  laws Settlement  of  the  fucceffion 

Kin^s  projeds  of  marriage He  marries  Anne 

of    Cle-ves He    difiikcs    her A   parliament 

-    '     Fall  of  Cromwel His  execution Kin^ s 

divorce  from    Anne    of   Cleves His    marriage 

with  Catherine    Howard State    of  affairs    in 

Scotland Difcovery  of  the  queen^s  diffolute  life 

r— yl  parliament Ecclefiajlical  affairs. 


CHAP  ^T~^KE  rough  hand  of  Henry  feemed  well  adapted 
XXXII.*      _£     for  rending  afunder  thofe  bands  by  which  the 

*— '~^'~~-''  ancient  fuperilition  had  faftened  itfelf  on  the  king- 
'^'  '  dom  ;  and  though,  after  renouncing  the  pope's  fu-, 
premacy,  and  fupprelEng  monafleries,  moil  of  the 
political  ends  of  reformation  were  already  attained, 
few  people  expefted  that  he  would  flop  at  thofe  in- 
novations. The  fpirit  of  oppofition,  it  was  thought, 
would  carry  him  to  the  utmoft  extremities  againfl 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  lead  him  to  declare  war 
againil  the  whole  doftrine  and  worfliip,  as  well  as 
difcipline,  of  that  mighty  hierarchy.  He  had  for- 
merly appealed  from  the  pope  to  a  general  council  ; 
but  now,  when  a  general  council  was  fummoned  to 
meet  at  Mantua,  he  previoufly  renounced  all  fub- 
raiffion  to  it,  as  fummoned  by  the  pope,  and  lying 
entirely  under  fubjeftion  to  that  fpiritual  ufurper. 
He  engaged  his  clergy  to  make  a  declaration  to  the 
like  purpofe  5  and  he  had  prefcribed  to  them  many 
other  deviations  from  ancient  tenets  and  practices. 
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Cranmer  took  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to^,^"^^* 
carry  him  on  in  this  courfe ;  and  v.'hile  queen  Jane  ■_  -^-  'j 
lived,  who  favoured  the  reformers,  he  had,  by  15^8. 
means  of  her  infmuation  and  addrefs,  been  fucceff- 
fui  in  his  endeavours.  After  her  death  Gardiner, 
who  was  returned  from  his  embafly  to  France,  kept 
the  king  more  in  fufpence ;  and,  by  feigninp-  an 
milimited  fubmiflion  to  his  will,  was  frequently  able 
to  guide  him  to  his  own  purpofes.  Fox  bifliop  of 
Hereford  had  fupported  Cranmer  in  his  fchemes  for 
a  more  thorough  reformation  ;  but  his  death  had 
made  way  for  the  promotion  of  Bonner,  who,  thouQ-h 
he  had  hitherto  leemed  a  furious  enemy  to  the  court 
of  Rome,  was  determined  to  facrifice  every  thing  to 
prefent  intereft,  and  had  joined  the  confederacy  of 
Gardiner,  and  the  partiians  of  the  old  relip-ion. 
Gardiner  himfelf,  it  was  believed,  had  fecretly  en- 
tered into  meafures  with  the  pope,  and  even  with  the 
emperor  ;  and  in  concert  with  thefe  powers  he  en- 
deavoured to  preferve,  as  much  as  poliible,  the  an-  ^ 
cient  faith  and  worfhip. 

Henry  was  fo  much  governed  by  paffion,  that 
nothing  could  have  retarded  his  animofity  and  op- 
pofition  againfl  Rome,  but  fome  other  paffion  which 
flopped  his  career,  and  raifed  him  new  objeds  of 
animofity.  Though  he  had  gradually,  fmce  the 
commencement  of  his  fcruples  with  regard  to  his 
firft  mai  rlage,  been  changing  the  tenets  of  that  theo- 
logical fyftem  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  he 
was  no  lefs  pofitive  and  dogmatical  in  the  few  articles 
which  remained  to  him,  than  if  the  whole  fabric 
had  continued  entire  and  unHiaken.  And  thouo-h  he 
flood  alone  in  his  opinion,  the  flattery  of  courtiers 
had  fo  inflamed  his  tyrannical  arrogance,  that  he 
thought  himfelf  entitled  to  regulate,  by  his  own  par- 
ticular flandard,  the  religious  faith  of  the  whole  na- 
tion. The  point  on  which  he  chiefly  refled  his  ortho- 
doxy happened  to  be  the  real  prefence ;  that  very 
dodrine  in  which,  among  the  numberlefs  vidories 

of 
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chap;  of  fuperflition  over  common  fenfe,  her  triumph  h 
>^—     ^  the  mofl:  fignal  and  egregious.     All  departure  from 
1538.      this  principle  he  held  to  be  heretical  and  deteftable; 
and  nothing  he  thought  would  be  more  honourable 
for  him,  than  while  he  broke  off  all  connexions  with 
the  Roman  pontiff,  to  maintain  in  this  effential  ar- 
ticle the  purity  of  the  catholic  faith. 
Difputa-  There  was  one   Lambert"^,    a    fchoolmafter    in 

tion  with     London,  who  had  been  queflioned  and  confined  for 
unfound  opinions  by  archbifliop  Warham;  but  upon 
the  death  of  that  prelate,  and  the  change  of  counfels 
at  court,  he  had  been  releafed.     Not  terrified  with 
the  danger  which  he  had  incurred,  he  ftill  continued 
to  promulgate  his  tenets ;    and  having  heard  Dr. 
Taylor,  afterwards  bifliop  of  Lincoln,  defend  in  a 
fermon  the  corporal  prefence,  he  could  not  forbear 
expreffmg  to  Taylor  his  diffent  from  that  doctrine ; 
and  he  drew  up   his   objeftions   under   ten  feveral 
heads.      Taylor    communicated    the  paper   to    Dr. 
Barnes,  who  happened  to  be  a  Lutheran,  and  who 
maintained,  that  though  the  fubflance  of  bread  and 
wine  remained  in  the  facrament,  yet  the  real  body 
and  blood  of  Chriff  were  there  alfo,  and  were  in  a 
certain  myflerious  manner  incorporated  with  the  ma- 
terial elements.     By  the  prefent  laws  and  praftice 
Barnes  was  no  lefs  expofed  to  the  flake  than  Lam- 
bert ;  yet  fuch  was  the  perfecuting  rage  which  pre- 
vailed,   that  he   determined   to  bring  this   man  to 
condign  punifhment ;  becaufe  in  their  common  de- 
parture from  the  ancient  faith  he  had  dared  to  go  one 
flep  farther  than  himfelf.     He  engaged  Taylor  to 
accufe  Lambert  before  Cranmer  and  Latimer,  who, 
whatever  their  private  opinion  might  be   on   thefe 
points,  were  obliged  to  conform  themfelves  to  the 
flandard  of  orthodoxy  eflablifhed  by  Henry.     When 
Lambert  was  cited  before  thefe  prelates,  they  endea- 
\oured  to  bend  him  to  a  recantation  j  and  they  were 

^  Fox,  vol.  ii,  [1.  396. 
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furprlfed  when,  inftead  of  complying,  he  ventured  chap. 
to  appeal  to  the  king.  /    ^    Jj 

The  king,  not  difpleafed  with  an  opportunity  1538. 
where  he  could  at  once  exert  his  fupremacy,  and  dif- 
play  his  learning,  accepted  the  appeal ;  and  refolved 
to  mix,  in  a  very  unfair  manner,  the  magiftrate  with 
the  difputant.  Public  notice  was  given  that  he 
intended  to  enter  the  lifts  with  the  fchoolmafter  : 
Scaffolds  were  erected  in  Weftminfter-hall  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  audience  :  Henry  appeared 
on  his  throne,  accompanied  with  all  the  enfigns  of 
majefty  :  The  prelates  were  placed  on  his  right 
hand;  the  temporal  peers  on  his  left:  The  judges 
and  moft  eminent  lawyers  had  a  place  afligned  them 
behind  the  biihops :  the  courtiers  of  greateft  diftinc- 
tion  behind  the  peers :  And  in  the  midft  of  this  fplen- 
did  affembly  was  produced  the  unhappy  Lambert, 
who  was  requiied  to  defend  his  opinions  againft  . 
his  royal  antagoniit  ^ 

The  bifhop  of  Chichefter  opened  the  conference, 
by  faying,  that  Lambert,  being  charged  with  he- 
retical pravity,  had  appealed  from  his  bifhop  to  the 
king  ;  as  if  he  expetled  more  favour  from  this  ap- 
phcation,  and  as  if  the  king  could  ever  be  induced 
to  proteft  a  heretic  :  That  though  his  majefty  had 
thrown  off  the  ufurpation  of  the  fee  of  Rome  ;  had 
difmcorporated  fome  idle  monks,  who  lived  like 
drones  in  a  bee-hive ;  had  aboliihed  the  idolatrous 
worfhip  of  images ;  had  publiflied  the  Bible  in 
Englifh,  for  the  inftruftion  of  all  his  fubjefts  ;  and 
had  made  fome  lelTer  alterations,  which  every  one 
muft  approve  of ;  yet  v^'as  he  determined  to  main- 
tain the  purity  of  the  catholic  faith,  and  to  punifli 
with  the  utmoft  feverity  all  departure  from  it  :  And 
that  he  had  taken  the  prefent  opportunity,  before  fo 
learned  and  grave  an  audience,  of  convincing 
Lambert  of  his   errors ;    but  if  he   ftill    continued 

^  F.ox,    vol,  ii.   p.  4i(>4 
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^^^  ,^F'  obftinate  in  them,  he  mufl  expefl  the  moft  condign 

^  _^_.  _,  punifhment  \ 
1538.  After  this  preamble,  which  was  not  very  en- 

couraging, the  king  afked  Lambert,  with  a  ftern 
countenance,  what  his  opinion  was  of  Chrift's  cor- 
poreal prefence  in  the  facrament  of  the  altar ;  and 
when  Lambert  began  his  reply  with  fome  compli- 
ment to  his  majefty,  he  rejefted  the  praife  with  dif- 
dain  and  indignation.  He  afterwards  preffed  Lam- 
bert, with  arguments  drawn  from  fcripture  and  the 
Ichoclmen.  The  audience  applauded  the  force  of 
his  reafoning  and  the  extent  of  his  erudition  :  Cran- 
mer  feconded  his  proofs  by  fome  new  topics  :  Gar- 
diner entered  the  lifts  as  a  fupport  to  Cranmer : 
Tonftal  took  up  the  argument  after  Gardiner : 
Stokefley  brought  frelh  aid  to  Tonflal  :  Six  bifhops 
more  appeared  fucceflively  in  the  field  after  Stokef- 
ley :  And  the  difputation,  if  it  deferves  the  name, 
was  prolonged  for  five  hours ;  till  Lambert,  fa- 
tigued, confounded,  brov;beaten,  and  abaihed,  was 
at  iaft  reduced  to  filence.  The  king  then  return- 
ing to  the  charge,  aflied  him  whether  he  were  con- 
*  vinced  ?  and  he  propofed  as  a  concluding  argu- 
ment, this  interefting  quelfion,  Whether  he  were 
refolved  to  live  or  to  die?  Lambert,  who  poffeiTed 
that  courage  which  confifts  in  obPcinacy,  replied,  that 
he  cait  himfelf  wholly  on  his  majefty's  clemency  : 
The  king  told  him  that  he  would  be  no  protector  of 
heretics  ;  and  therefore  if  that  were  his  final  anfwer, 
he  mufl  expect  to  be  committed  to  the  flames. 
Cromwel,  as  vicegerent,  pronounced  the  fentence 
.   againft  him^. 

Lambert,  whofe  vanity  had  probably  incited  him 
the  more  to  perfevere  on  account  of  the  greatnefs  of 
this  public  appearance,  was  not  daunted  by  the  ter- 
rors of  the  puniihment  to  which  he  was  condemned. 
His  executioners  took  care  to  make  the  fufferings 

y  poodwin's  Annals.     *  See  note  [K]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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Gf  a  man  who  had  perfonally  oppofed  the  king,  as  chap. 
cruel  as   poffible :  He  was  burned  at  a  flow  fire ;    xxxil. 
his  legs  and  thighs  were  confumed  to  the  (lumps ;  '""^^T!!'^"''^^^ 
and  when  there  appeared  no  end  of  his  torments, 
fome  of  the  guards,  more  merciful  than  the  reft, 
lifted  him  on  their  halberts,  and  threw  him  into  the 
flames,  where  he  was  confumed.     While  they  were 
employed  in   this  friendly  oflice,    he   cried  aloud 
feveral  times.  None  but  Chrifi,  none  but  Chriji  ;  and 
thefe  words  were  in  his  mxouth  when  he  expired  ^ 

Some  few  days  before  this  execution,  four  Dutch 
anabaptifts,  three  men  and  a  woman,  had  faggots 
tied  to  their  backs  at  Paul's  crofs,  and  were  burned 
in  that  manner.  And  a  man  and  a  woman  of  the 
fame  fe£tand  country  were  burned  in  Smithfield  '°. 

It  was  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  Englifli  during      1539, 
this  age,  that,  when  they  laboured  under  any  griev- 
ance, they  had  not  the  fatisfaftion  of  expeding  re- 
drefs  from  parliament :    On  the  contrary,  they  had 
reafon  to  dread  each  meeting  of/  that  aflembly,   and 
Were  then  fure  of  having  tyranny  converted  into  law, 
and  aggravated,    perhaps,  with  fome  circumftance, 
which  the  arbitrary  prince  and  his  rhinifters  had  not 
hitherto  devifed,  or  did  not  think  proper  of  them- 
felves  to  carry  into  execution.     This  abje6:  fervility 
never  appeared  more  confpicuoufly  than  in  a  new 
parhament,  which  the  king   now    aflembled,    and  a  psriia- 
which,  if  he  had  been  fo  pleafed,    might  have  been  "^^"^• 
the  laft  that  ever  fat  in  England.    But  he  found  them  ^  ^  *  ^'^^ 
too  ufeful  inftruments  of  dominion  ever  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  giving  them  a  total  exclufion. 

The  chancellor  opened  the  parliament  by  inform- 
ing the  houfe  of  lords,  that  it  was  his  majefty's 
earneft  defire  to  extirpate  from  his  kingdom  all  di- 
verfity  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion  j  and  as  this 
undertaking  was,  he  owned,  important  and  ardous, 
he  defired  them  to  chufe  a  committee  from  among 

■  Fox's  A<5ls  and  Monuments,  p.  417,    JBurnet, 

•>  Stovve,  p.  J5^. 

Vol,  IV.  O  them. 
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CHAP,  themfelves,  who  might  draw  up  certain  articles  of 
A^^^^^  faith,  and  communicate  them  afterwards  to  the 
IJ39-  parliament.  The  lords  named  the  vicar-general, 
Cromwel,  now  created  a  peer,  the  archbifhops  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  the  bifhops  of  Durham, 
CarHlle,  Worcefter,  Bath  and  Wells,  Bangor,  and 
Ely.  The  houfe  might  have  feen  what  a  hopeful 
talk  they  had  undertaken :  This  fmall  committee 
itfelf  was  agitated  with  fuch  diverfity  of  opinion, 
that  it  could  come  to  no  conclufion.  The  duke  of 
Norfolk  then  moved  in  the  houfe,  That,  fmce  there 
were  no  hopes  of  having  a  report  from  the  com- 
mittee, the  articles  of  faith,  intended  to  be  efta- 
bliflied,  fliould  be  reduced  to  fix ;  and  a  new 
committee  be  appointed  to  draw  an  aQ;  with  regard 
to  them.  As  this  peer  was  underftood  to  fpeak  the 
fenfe  of  the  king,  his  motion  was  immediately  com- 
plied with  ;  and  after  a  Ihort  prorogation,  the  bill 
of  ttiQ  Jix  articles,  or  the  bloody  bill,  as  the  pro- 
teflants  jullly  termed  it,  was  introduced,  and  having 
palfed  the  two  houfes,  received  the  royal  aifent. 
Law  of  the  In  this  law  the  doftrine  of  the  real  prefence  was 
fixaitides.  eftabliflied,  the  communion  in  one  kind,  the  perpe- 
tual obligation  of  vows  of  chaftity,  the  utility  of 
private  maffes,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
neceffity  of  auricular  confeffion.  The  denial  of  the 
iirft  article  with  regard  to  the  real  prefence,  fub- 
jecled  the  perfon  to  death  by  fire,  and  to  the  fame 
forfeiture  as  in  cafes  of  treafon  ;  and  admitted  not 
the  privilege  of  abjuring:  An  unheard  of  feverity, 
and  unknov/n  to  the  inquifition  itfelf.  The  denial 
of  any  of  the  other  five  articles,  even  though  re- 
canted, was  punifliable  by  the  forfeiture  of  goods 
and  chattels,  and  imprifonment  during  the  king's 
pleafure  :  An  obflinate  adherence  to  error,  or  a  re- 
lapfe,  Was  adjudged  to  be  felony,  and  punifliable 
with  death.  The  marriag-e  of  priefts  was  fubjefted 
to  the  fame  punifliment.  Their  commerce  with 
women  was,  on  the  firil  offence^  forfeiture  and  im- 
9  prifonment  ^ 
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^prifonment ;  on  the  fecond,  death.     The  abflalnlncf  c  hap. 

from  confefiion,   and  from  receivmg  the  eucharifl 

at  the  accuftomed  times,    fubjefted  the  perfon  to      1^39. 

fine  and  to  imprifonment  during  the  king's  pleafure; 

and  if  the  criminal  perfevered  after  convidion;,  he 

was  punifhable  by  death  and  forfeiture,   as  in  cafes 

of  felony  S     Commiffioners  were  to  be  appointed 

by  the  king  for  inquiring  into  thefe   herefies   and 

irregular   pradices ;  and  the  crimir\als  were  to   be 

tried  by  a  jury. 

The  king,  in  framing  this  law,  laid  his  opprefTive 
hand  on  both  parties ;  and  even  the  catholics  had 
reafon  to  complain,  that  the  friars  and  nuns,  though 
difmilfed  their  convent,  fhould  be  capricioufly  re- 
drained  to  the  practice  of  cehbacy  "^ :  But  as  the 
proteftants  were  chiefly  expofed  to  the  feverity  of 
the  ftatute,  the  mifery  of  adverfaries,  according  to 
the  ufual  maxims  of  party,  was  regarded  by  the 
adherents  to  the  ancient  religion,  as  their  own  pro- 
fperity  and  triumph.  Cranmer  had  the  courage  to 
oppofe  this  bill  in  the  houfe  ;  and  though  the  kmg 
defired  him  to  abfent  himfelf,  he  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  give  this  proof  of  compliance^.  Henry 
was  accuflomed  to  Cranmer*s  freedom  and  fmcerity  ; 
and  being  convinced  of  the  general  reditude  of  his 
intentions,  gave  him  an  unufual  indulgence  in  this 
particular,  and  never  allowed  even  a  whifper  againll 
him.  That  prelate,  however,  was  now  obliged,  in 
obedience  to  the  ftatute,  to  difmifs  his  wife,  the 
niece  of  Ofiander,  a  famous  divine  of  Nuremberg  ^ ; 
and  Henry,  fatisfied  with  this  proof  of  fubmiflion, 
fhowed  him  his  former  countenance  and  favour, 
Latimer  and  Shaxton  threw  up  their  bifiioprics  on 
aqcount  of  the  lavv^,  and  were  committed  to  prifon. 

e  31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14.    Herbert  in  Kcnnet,  p.  119. 

^  See  note  [L]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  =  Burnet,  vol.  I. 

p.  349.  270.      Foj;,  vol.  ii.  p.  1037.  f  Kerbcit  in  Kei^snet, 

p.  ^19. 
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c  H  A  p.       Tke  parliament,  having    thus   refigned  all  their* 

XX\li.     i-eligious  liberties,  proceeded  to  an  entire  furrender 

^"^T^         of  their  civil  ;    and  without  fcruple  or  deliberation 

1 5"9.  '  r 

Procl;ima-  they  made  by  one  act  a  total  fubverfion  of  the 
equautf'^  Englifli  conftitution.  They  gave  to  the  king's  pro- 
laws,  clamation  the  fame  force  as  to  a  ffatute  enacfed  by 
parliament :  and  to  render  the  matter  worfe  if  pof- 
lible,  they  framed  this  law  as  if  it  were  only  decla- 
ratory, and  were  intended  to  explain  the  natural  ex- 
tent of  royal  authority.  The  preamble  contains,  that 
the  king  had  formerly  fet  forth  feveral  proclamations, 
which  froward  perfons  had  wilfully  contemned,  not 
confidering  \vhat  a  king  by  his  royal  power  may  do, 
that  this  licence  might  encourage  offenders  not  only 
to  difobey  the  laws  of  Almighty  God,  but  aifo  ta 
diflionour  the  king's  moft  royal  majefty,  'iv/jo  may 
full  ill  bear  it  ;  that  fudden  emergencies  often  occur, 
which  require  fpeedy  remedies,  and  cannot  await  the 
flow  affembling  and  deliberations  of  parliament  ;  and 
that  though  the  king  was  empowered  by  his  autho- 
rity derived  from  God,  to  confult  the  public  good 
on  thei'e  occafioris,  yet  the  oppofition  of  refraclory 
fubjefts  might  pulii  him  to  extremity  and  violence  : 
For  thefe  reafons  the  parliament,  that  they  might 
remove  all  occafion  of  doubt,  afcertained  by  a 
ilatute  this  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  enabled 
his  majefty,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  to  fet 
forth  proclamations  enjoining  obedience  under  what- 
ever pains  and  penalties  he  fliould  think  proper : 
And  thefe  proclamations  were  to  have  the  force  of 
perpetual  laws ". 

What  proves  either  a  ftupid  or  a  wilful  blindnefs 
in  the  parliament  is,  that  they  pretended,  even  after 
this  ftatute,  to  maintain  fome  limitations  in  the 
government ;  and  they  enacted,  that  no  proclama- 
tion fhould  deprive  any  perfon  of  his  lawful  poflef- 
fionSj  liberties,  inheritances,  privileges,  franchifes; 

-"  •  g  3iIIen.  VIII.c.  8. 

nor 
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xmr  yet  infringe  any  common  law  or  laudable  cuP-  CHAP, 
torn  of  the  realm.  They  did  not  confider  that  no  ^'^^^ 
penalty  could  be  infl!61ed  upon  the  difobeying  of  j^^^. 
proclamations,  without  invading  fome  liberty  or 
property  of  the  fubje6l ;  and  that  the  power  of  enabl- 
ing new  laws  joined  to  the  difpenfmg  power,  then 
cxercifed  by  the  crown,  amounted  to  a  full  legifla- 
tive  authority.  It  is  true  the  kings  of  England 
had  always  been  accuftomed  from  their  own  autho- 
rity to  iifue  proclamations,  and  to  exa<5i  obedience 
to  them ;  and  this  prerogative  was,  no  doubt,  a 
ftrong  fympto- li  of  ablolute  government :  But  ftill 
there  was  a  ciiierence  between  a  power  which  was 
fxercifed  on  ia  particular  emergence,  and  which 
mult  be  judified  by  the  prtfent  expedience  or  necef- 
fity  ;  and  an  authority  conferred  by  a  pofitive  fla- 
tute,  which  could  no  longer  admit  of  controul  or 
limitation. 

Could  any  a£t  be  more  oppofite  to  the  fpirjt  of 
liberty  than  this  law,  ii  would  have  been  another 
of  the  lame  parliament.  They  pailed  an  aft  of  at- 
tainder not  only  againfl  the  marquis  of  Exeter, 
the  lords  Montacute,  Darcy,  Halley,  and  others, 
who  had  been  legally  tried  and  condemned  ;  but 
alfo  againjft  fome  perfons  of  the  higheft  quality,  who 
had  never  been  accuicd,  or  examined,  or  convifted. 
The  violent  hatred  which  Henry  bore  to  cardinal 
Pole  had  extended  itfelf  to  all  his  friends  and  rela^ 
tions ;  and  his  mother  in  particular,  the  countefs 
of  SaHlhury,  had  on  that  account  become  extremely 
obnoxious  to  him.  She  was  alfo  accufed  of  having 
employed  her  authority  with  her  tenants,  to  hinder 
them  from  reading  the  new  tranllation  of  the  Bible  ; 
of  having  procured  bulls  from  Rome,  which  it  is  faid 
had  been  feen  at  Coudray,  her  country  feat ;  and  of 
having  kept  a  correfpondence  with  her  fon,  the  cair 
dinal :  But  Henry  found,  either  that  thefe  otiences 
could  Aot  be  proved,  or  that  they  wovdd  not  by 
O  3  law 
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CHAP.  law  be  fubjefted  to  fuch  fevere  punifhments  as  he 
^^^^_^  defined  to  inflid:  upon  her.     He  refolved,  therefore, 
J539.       to  proceed  in  a  more  fummary  and  more  tyrannical 
manner ;    and  for  that  purpofe  he  fent  Cromwel, 
who  was  but  too  obfequious  to  his  will,  to  afk  the 
judges  whether  the  parliament  could  attaint  a  perfon 
•who   was    forth-coming,    without  giving   him   any 
trial,  or  citing  him  to  appear  before  them  ''  ?    The 
judges   replied,    that  it  was  a    dangerous  queftion, 
and  that  the  high  court  of  parliament  ought  to  give 
the  example  to  inferior  courts,    of  proceeding  ac- 
cording to  juflice :     No  inferior  court  could   a6t  in 
that  arbitrary  manner,    and  they  thought  that  the 
parliament  never  would.      Being  preffed  to  give  a 
more  explicit  anfwer,  they  replied,  that  if  a  perfon 
were  attainted  in  that  manner,  the  attainder  could 
never  afterwards  be  brought  in  queftion,    but  muft 
remain  good  in   law.     Henry  learned  by  this  deci- 
lion,    that  fuch    a   method   of  proceeding,  though 
direftly  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  equity,  was 
vet  practicable ;  and  this  being   all  he   was  anxious 
to  know,  he  refolved  to  employ  it  againfl  the  coun- 
tefs   of  Salifbury.     Cromwel   fhowed   to  the  houfe 
of  peers  a  banner,  on  which  were  embroidered  the 
five  wounds  of  Chrift,  the  fymbol  chofen   by  the 
northern  rebels ;  and  this  banner,  he  affirmed,  was 
found  in  the  countefs's  houfe  '.     No  other  proof 
feems  to  have  been  produced  in  order  to  afcertaiu 
her  guilt :  The  parliament,  without  farther  inquiry, 
pafifed  a  bill  of  attainder  againft  her  ;    and  they  in- 
volved in  the    fame  bill,  without  any  better  proof, 
as  far  as  appears,    Gertrude  marchionefs  of  Exeter, 
fir   Adrian  Fortefcue,    and    fir   Thomas    Dingley, 
Thefe  two  gentlemen  were  executed  :    The  marchi» 
onefs    was  pardoned,    and  furvived  the  king  \    the 
countefs  received  a  reprieve. 

b  Coke's  4th  Inft.  p.  37,  38.  i  Rymer,  vol.  xiv.  p.  651. 
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The   only  beneficial  ad  paffed  this  feffionj  was  C  hap., 
that  by  which  the  parliament  confirmed  the  furren-     ^^Kir. 
der  of  the  monafteriesj  yet  even  this  aft  contains 
much  falfehood,  much  tyranny,   and  were   it   not 
that  all  private  rights  mull  fubmit  to  public  Intereft, 
much   injuftice  and  iniquity.     The  fcheme  of  en- 
gaging the  abbots  to  furrender  their  monafleries  had 
been  conduced,  as  may  eafily  be  imagined,  with 
many   invidious    circumllances :  Arts   of  all  kinds 
had  been  employed ;  every  motive  that  could  work 
on  the  frailty  of  human  nature  had  been  fet  before 
them ;  and  it  was  with  great   difficulty  that  thefe 
dignified  conventuals  were  brought  to  make  a  con- 
ceffion,  which  mod  of  them  regarded  as  deftructive 
of  their  interefts,    as  well  as  facrilegious  and  cri- 
minal in   itfelf''.     Three  abbots  had  fliown  more 
conftancy  than  the  reft,  the  abbots  of  Colchefter, 
Reading,  and  Glaftenbury  ;  and  in  order  to  punifh 
them  for  their  oppofition,  and  make  them  an  ex- 
ample to  others,  means  had  been  found  to  convict 
them  of  treafon  ;  they  had  periihed  by  the  hands  of 
the  executioner,  and  the  revenue  of  the  convents 
had  been  forfeited  ^     Befides,  though  none  of  thefe 
violences   had  taken  place,  the  king  knew  that  a 
furrender  made  by  men  who  were  only  tenants  for 
-life,  would  not  bear  examination;  and  he  was  there- 
fore refolved  to  make  all  fure  by  his  ufual  expedient, 
an  att  of  parliament.     In  the  preamble  to  this  act, 
the  parliament  alTerts  that  all  the  furrenders  made 
by  the  abbots  had  been,  *'  without  conftraint,  of 
♦*  their  own  accord,  and  according  to  due  courfe 
*'  of  common  law."     And  in  confequence,  the  two 
houfes  confirm  the  furrenders,  and  fecure  the  pro- 
perty of  the  abbey  lands  to  the  king  and  his  fuccef- 
jbrs   for   ever '".     It    is   remarkable,    that    all    the 
jnitred  abbots  ftill  fat  in  the  houfe  of  peers ;  an4 

k  Collier,  vol.  il.  p.  158.  &  feq.  1  ^1  Ken,  VIII, 

6.  JO,  ^'  31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13, 

O    4  thftt 
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Chap,  that  none  of  them  made  any  protefts  ac-ainfl  this 
.\AAu.    injurious  itatute. 

J  In  this  feffion  the  rank  of  all  the  great  officers  of 

{late  was  fixed :  Cromwel,  as  vicegerent,  had  the 
precedency  ailigned  him  above  all  of  them.  It  was 
thought  fmgular,  that  a  blackfmith's  fon,  for  he 
was  no  other,  fliould  have  place  next  the  royal 
family  ;  and  that  a  man  poifefl'ed  of  no  manner  of  li- 
terature fhould  be  fet  at  the  head  of  the  church. 

As  foon  as  the  afl:  of  the  fix  articles  had  paifed, 

the  catholics  were  extrem.ely  vigilant  in  informing 

againit   offenders  ;  and  no  lefs  than  five   hundred 

perions  were  in  a  little  time  thrown  into  prifon.    But 

Cromwel,  who  had  not  had  intereft  to  prevent  that 

act,  was  able  for  the  prefent  to  elude  its  execution. 

Seconded  by  the  duke    of  Suffolk  and  chancellor 

Audley,    as  well  as  by  Cranmer,  he   remonflrated 

againfl  the  cruelty  of  punifhing  fo  many  delinquents; 

and  he   obtained   permiffion  to  fet  them  at  Hberty. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  king's  humour  gave  each 

party  an  opportunity  of  triumphing  in  its  turn.    No 

fooner  had  Henry  paffed  this  law,  which  feemed  to 

inflift  fo  deep  a  wound  on  the  reformers,  than  he 

granted  a  general  permiffion  for  every  one  to  have 

the  new  tranflation  of  the  Bible  in  his  familv :  A 

conceffion  regarded  by  that  party  as  an  important 

viftory. 

Heni."'s  But  as  Henry  was  obferved  to  be  much  governed 

projeisofby  his  wives  while  he  retained    his    fondnefs   for 

iTiduiaici;.   i-j^g^yj^  j-}^e  ^vl-hX  prevalence  of  either  party  feemed 

much  to  depend  on  the  choice  of  the  future  queen. 

Immediatly  after   the   death  of  Jane  Seymour,  the 

moft  beloved  of  all  his  wives,  he  began  to  think  of 

a  new  marriage.     He  firfl  call  his  eye  towards  the 

dutchefs-dowager   of  Milan,  niece  to  the  emperor  ; 

and  he  made  propoials  for  that  alliance.    But  meetr 

ing  with  difficulties,  he  was  carried  by  his  friend- 

fhip  for  Francis  rather  to  think  of  a  French  princefs. 

He 
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He  demanded  the  dutchefs-dowager  of  Longueville,  C  h  A  p. 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Gulfe,  a  prince  of  the  s^J,^^^^.^ 
houfe  of  Lorraine  ;  but  Francis  told  him,  that  the  1535. 
lady  was  already  betrothed  to  the  king  of  Scotland, 
The  king,  however,  would  not  take  a  refufal :  He 
had  fet  his  heart  extremely  on  the  match  :  The 
information  which  he  had  received  of  the  dutchefs's 
accompliihments  and  beauty,  had  prepolTefled  him 
in  her  favour  ;  and  having  privately  fent  over 
Meautys  to  examine  her  perfon,  and  get  certain 
intelligence  of  her  conduct,  the  accounts  which  that 
agent  brought  him  ferved  farther  to  inflame  his 
4efires.  He  learned  that  flie  was  big  made;  and 
he  thought  her  on  that  account  the  more  proper 
match  iL\-  him  who  was  now  become  fomewhat  cor- 
pulent. U'he  pleafure  too  of  mortifying  his  nephew, 
whom  iie  did  not  love,  was  a  farther  incitement  to 
his  profecution  of  this  match ;  and  he  infilled  that 
Francis  fhoukl  give  him  the  preference  to  the  king 
of  Scots.  But  Francis,  though  fenfible  that  the 
alliance  of  England  was  of  rnqch  greater  in>portance 
to  his  interefts,  would  not  affront  his  friend  and 
ally  ;  and  to  prevent  farther  folicitation,  he  imme- 
diately fent  the  princefs  to  Scotland.  Not  to  fhock, 
however,  Henry's  humour,  Francis  made  him  an. 
offer  of  Mary  of  Bourbon,  daughter  of  thi?  duke 
of  Vendome ;  but  as  the  king  was  informed  that 
James  had  formerly  rejected  this  princefs,  he  would 
not  hear  any  farther  of  fuch  a  propofal.  The 
French  monarch  then  offered  him  the  choice  of  the 
two  younger  filters  of  the  queen  of  Scots  ;  and  he 
affured  him  that  they  were  nowife  inferior  either  in 
merit  or  fize  to  their  elder  f^fter,  and  that  one  of 
them  was  even  fuperior  in  beauty.  The  king  was 
as  fcrupulous  with  regard  to  the  perfon  of  his  waves 
as  if  his  heart  had  been  really  fiifceptible  of  ?i  deli- 
cate paffion ;  and  he  was  unwilling  to  truft  any 
relations,  or  even  piftures,  wath  regard  to  this  im- 
portant particular.     He  propofed   to  Francis,  that 

they 
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c  HAP.  they  fhould    have  a  conference  at  Calais  on  pre- 

^^2^_™J^  tence  of  bufmefs ;    and   that  this  monarch  fliould 

JJJ9,      bring  along  with  him  the  two  princeiTes  of  Guife, 

.  together  with  the  finefl  ladies  of  quality  in  France, 

that  he  might  make  a  choice  among  them.     But 

the  gallant  fpirit  of  Francis  was  fhocked  with  the 

propofal :  He  was  impreffed  with  too  much  regard, 

he  laid,  for  the  fair  fex,  to  carry  ladies  of  the  firfl 

quality  like  geldings  to  a  market  there  to  be  chofen 

or  rejefted  by  the  humour  of  the  purchafer ".     Henry 

would  hearken  to  none  of  thefe  niceties,  but  ftill 

infilled  on  his  propofal  5  which,  however,  notvvith- 

ilanding  Francis's  earned  defire  of  obliging  him^ 

was  finally  rejefted. 

The  king  then  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  to- 
wards a  German  alliance ;  and,  as  the  princes  of  the 
Smalcaldic  league  were  extremely  difgufted  with  the 
emperor  on  account  of  his  perfecuting  their  religion, 
lie  hoped,  by  matching  himfelf  into  one  of  their 
families,  to  renew  a  connexion  which  he  regarded 
as  fo  advantageous  to  him.  Cromwel  joyfully  fe- 
conded  this  intention  ;  and  propofed  to  him  Anne 
,  of  Cleves,  whofe  father,  the  duke  of  that  name, 
liad  great  interefl  among  the  Lutheran  princes,  and 
whofe  filter  Sibylla,  was  married  to  the  eledor  of 
Saxony  the  head  of  the  proteftant  league.  A  flat- 
tering pifture  of  the  princefs  by  Hans  Holben 
determined  Henry  to  apply  to  her  father;  and  after 
fome  negotiation,  the  marriage,  notwithftanding  the 
oppofition  of  the  eleftor  of  Saxony,  was  at  laft  con- 
He  mar-  <:luded ;  and  Anne  was  fent  over  to  England.  The 
Ties  Anne  king,  impatient  to  be  fatisfied  with  regard  to  the 
^  ^^"^^'perfon  of  his  bride,  came  privately  to  Rochefter, 
and  got  a  fight  of  her.  He  found  her  big  indeed, 
and  tall  as  he  could  wi(h ;  but  utterly  deftitute 
both  of  beauty  and  grace  ;  very  unlike  the  pictures 
and  reprefentations  which  he  had  received;  lie  fworQ 

e  Le  Grand,  vol.  m.  p.  63?. 
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Ihe  was  a  great  Flanders  mare ;  and  declared  that  he  C  n  a  p. 
never  could  poffibly  bear  her   any  affeftion.     The    ^^^^^^^ 
matter  was  worfe  when  he  found  that  (he  could  fpeak      15  j^. 
no  language  but  Dutch,  of  which  he  was  entirely 
ignorant ;   and  that  the  charms  of  her  converfation 
■were  not  likely  to  compenfate  for  The  homelinefs  of 
her  perfon.     He  returned  to  Greenwich  very  me-  DiOii-es 
lanchoiy  ;  and  he  much  lamented  his  hard  fate  to  ^^^^' 
Cromwel,    as  well  as  to  lord  RuiTel,  fir  Anthony 
Brown,  and  fir  Anthony  Denny.     This  laft  gentle- 
man, in  order  to  give  him  comfort,  told  him,  that 
his  misfortune  was  common  to  him  with  ail  kings, 
who  could  not,  like  private  perfons,  chufe  for  them^ 
felves  ;  but  muft  receive  their  wives  from  the  judg- 
ment and  fancy  of  others. 

It  was  the  fubjedl  of  debate  among  the  king's 
counfellors,  whether  the  marriage  could  not  yet 
be  dilTolved,  and  the  princefs  be  fent  back  to  her 
own  country.  Henry's  fituation  feemed  at  that 
time  very  critical.  -After  the  ten  years  truce  con- 
cluded between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France, 
a  good  underftanding  was  thought  to  have  taken 
place  between  thefe  rival  monarchs ;  and  fuch 
marks  <  f  union  appeared  as  gave  great  jealoufy  to 
the  court  of  England.  The  emperor,  who  knew 
the  generous  nature  of  Francis,  even  put  a  confi- 
dence in  him,  which  is  rare  to  that  degree  among 
great  princes.  An  infurredion  had  been  raifed  iu 
the  Low-Countries  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ghent, 
and  feemed  to  threaten  the  moil  dangerous  con- 
fequences.  Charles,  who  refided  at  that  time  in 
Spain,  refolved  to  go  in  perfon  to  Flanders,  in  or- 
der to  appeafe  thofe  diforders  ;  but  he  found  great 
difficulties  in  chufing  the  manner  of  his  pafling 
thither.  The  road  by  Italy  and  Germany  was  te- 
dious ;  the  voyage  through  the  channel  dangerous, 
by  reafon  of  the  Englifh  naval  power  :  He  alked 
Francis's  permiffion  to  pafs  through  his  dominions; 
and  he  entrufted  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  a  rival 

whom 
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.  C  H  A  P.  whom  he  had  fo  mortally  offended.     The  French 

XXXII.     monarch  received   hhn  at  Paris  with  great  magni- 

,^,j^      ficence  and  courtefy;  and  though  prompted  both  by 

revenge  and  intereft,  as  well  as  by  the  advice  of  his 

millrefs  and  favourites,  to  make  advantage  of  the 

prefent  opportunity,  he  conduced  the  emperor  fafely 

i  out  of  his  dominions  ;  and  would  not  fo   much  as 

fpeak  to  him  of  bufmefs  during  his  abode  in  France, 

left  his  demands  fhould  bear  the  air  of  violence  upon 

his  royal  gueft. 

Henry,  who  was  informed  of  all  thefe  particu- 
lars, believed  that  an  entire  and  cordial  union  had 
taken  place  between  thefe  princes ;  and  that  their 
religious  zeal  might  prompt  them  to  fall  with  com- 
bined arms  upon  England ".  An  alliance  with  the 
German  princes  feemed  now  more  than  ever  requi- 
fite  for  his  interefl  and  fafety  ;  and  he  knew  that  if 
he  fent  back  the  princefs  of  Cleves,  fuch  an  affront 
would  be  highly  refented  by  her  friends  and  family. 
1540.  He  was  therefore  refo I ved,  notwithftanding  his  aver- 
fion  to  her,  to  complete  the  marriage  ;  and  he  told 
Cromwel,  that  fmce  matters  had  gone  fo  far,  he  muft 
put  his  neck  into  the  yoke.  Cromwel,  who  knew 
how  much  his  own  interefls  were  concerned  in  this 
affair,  was  very  anxious  to  learn  from  the  king,  next 
morning  after  the  marriage,  whether  he  now  liked 
his  fpoufe  any  better.  The  king  told  him  that  he 
hated  her  worfe  than  ever  ;  and  that  her  perfon  w^s 
more  difgufting  on  a  near  approach  :  He  was  r^- 
folved  never  to  meddle  with  her  ;  and  even  fufpefted 
her  not  to  be  a  true  maid  :  A  point  about  which  he 
entertained  an  e^ctreme  delicacy.  He  continued, 
hov/ever,  to  be  civil  to  Anne ;  he  even  feemed  to 
repofe  his  ufual  confidence  in  Cromwel ;  but  though 
he  exerted  this  command  over  himfelf,  a  difcontent 
lay  lurking  in  his  breaft,  and  was  ready  to  burfl  out 
on  the  firlt  opportunity, 

''"  •  •>  Stowe,  p.  579. 
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A  SESSION  of  parliament  was  held  ;  and  none  of  c  H  A  p. 
the  abbots  were  now  allowed  a  place  In  the  hoiife    ^^^f^- 
of  peers.    The  king,  by  the  mouth  of  the  chancellor,  ""TTao. 
complained  to  the  parliament  of  the  great  diverfity  12th April, 
of  religions  which  ftill  prevailed  among  his  fubjeds  :  nv-'nT. '^" 
A  grievance,  he  affirmed,  which  ought  the  lefs  to 
be  endured,  becaufe  the  Scriptures  were  now  pub- 
lifhed  in  Englilh,  and  ought  univerfaily  to  be  the 
ftandard  of  belief  to  all  mankind.     But  he  had  ap- 
pointed, he  laid,  fome  bifhops  and  divines  to  drav; 
up  a  lift  of  tenets  to  which  the  people  were  to  alTent ; 
and  he  was  determined  that  Chrift,  the  doctrine  of 
Chrift,  and  the  truth,  fliould  have  the  victory.    The 
king  feems  to  have  expefted  more  effeft  in  afcer- 
taining  truth,  from  this  new  book  of  his  doctors, 
than  had  enfued  from  the  publication  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.   Cromwel,  as  vicar-general,  made  alfo,  in  the 
king's  name,  a  fpeech  to  the  upper  houfe  ;  and  the 
peers  in  return  beftowed  great  flattery  on  him,  and 
in  particular  faid,  that  he  was  worthy,  by  his  defert, 
to  be  vicar-general  of  the  univerfe.     That  minifter 
feemed  to  be  no  lefs  in  his  mailer's  good  graces  : 
He  received  foon  after  the  fitting  of  the  parliament, 
the  title  of  earl  of  Eifex,  and  was  inflalled  knight  of 
the  garter. 

There  remained  only  one  religious  order  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  or  the 
knights  of  Malta,  as  they  are  commonly  called. 
This  order,  partly  ecclefiaftical,  partly  military,  had 
by  their  valour  done  great  fervice  to  Chrilfendom  ; 
and  had  very  much  retarded  at  Jerulalem,  Rhodes, 
and  Malta,  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  barbarians. 
During  the  general  furrender  of  the  religious  houfes 
in  England,  they  had  exerted  their  fpirit,  and  had 
obftlnately  refufed  to  yield  up  their  revenues  to  the 
king  ;  and  Henry,  who  would  endure  no  fociety 
that  profeffed  obedience  to  the  pope,  was  obUged 
to  have  recourfe  to  parliament  for  the  diffolution  of 
7  this 
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Fan  of 
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tills  order.  Their  revenues  were  large,  and  formed 
an  addition  nowife  contemptible  to  the  many  acqui- 
fitions  which  the  king  had  already  made.  But  he 
had  very  ill  hufbanded  the  great  revenue  acquired 
by  the  plunder  of  the  church  :  His  profufe  genero- 
fity  diffipated  fader  than  his  rapadty  could  fupply  ; 
and  the  parliament  was  furprifed  this  feffion  to  find  a 
demand  made  upon  them  of  four  tenths,  and  a  fub- 
fidy  of  one  fhilling  in  the  pound  during  two  years  : 
So  ill  were  the  public  expeftations  anfwered,  that 
the  crown  was  never  more  to  require  any  fupply 
from  the  people.  The  commons,  though  lavilh  of 
their  liberty,  and  of  the  blood  of  their  fellow-fub- 
je£ls,  were  extremely  frugal  of  their  money  ;  and  it 
was  not  v/ithout  difficulty  fo  fmall  a  grant  could  be 
obtained  by  this  abfoiute  and  dreaded  monarch. 
The  convocation  gave  the  king  four  fhillings  in  the 
pound,  to  be  levied  in  tv/o  years.  The  pretext  for 
thefe  grants  was,  the  great  expence  which  Henry  had 
undergone  for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  in  building 
forts  along  the  fea-coaft,  and  in  equipping  a  navy. 
As  he  had  at  prefent  no  ally  on  the  continent  in 
whom  he  repofed  much  confidence,  he  relied  only 
on  his  domeftic  flrength,  and  was  on  that  account 
obliged  to  be  more  expenfive  in  his  preparations 
againft  the  danger  of  an  invafion. 

The  king's  favour  to  Cromwel,  and  his  acqui- 
efcence  in  the  marriage  with  Anne  of  CI  eves,  were 
both  of  them  deceitful  appearances  :  His  averfion 
to  the  queen  fecretly  increafed  every  day  ;  and  hav- 
ing at  lad  broken  all  redraint,  it  prompted  him  at 
once  to  feek  the  diiiblution  of  a  marriage  fo  odious 
to  him,  and  to  involve  his  minider  in  ruin,  who  had 
been  the  innocent  author  of  it.  The  fall  of  Crom- 
wel was  hadened  by  other  caufes.  All  the  nobility 
hated  a  man  who,  being  of  fuch  low  extradion,  had 
not  only  mounted  above  them  by  his  dation  of  vicar- 
general,  but  had  engrolfed  many  of  the  other  con- 

fiderable 
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fiderable  offices  of  the  crown  :  Befides  enioym?  that  c  h  a  p, 
commillion,  which  gave  him  a  high  and  almoft  ab-  ^^_,,^^^ 
, folate  authority  over  the  clergy,  and  even  over  the  1540. 
laity,  he  was  privy  feal,  chamberlain,  and  mailer 
of  the  wards  :  He  had  alfo  obtained  the  order  of 
the  garter,  a  dignity  which  had  ever  been  confer- 
red only  on  men  of  illuftrious  families,  and  which 
feemed  to  be  profaned  by  its  being  communicated 
to  fo  mean  a  perfon.  The  people  were  averfe  to 
him,  as  the  fuppofed  author  of  the  violence  on  the 
monafteries  ;  elfablifhments  which  were  dill  revered 
and  beloved  by  the  commonalty-  The  catholics  re- 
garded him  as  the  concealed  enemy  of  their  reli- 
gion :  The  proteftants  obferving  his  exterior  con- 
currence with  all  the  perfecutions  exercifed  againft 
them,  were  inclined  to  bear  him  as  little  favour  ; 
and  reproached  him  with  the  timidity,  if  not  trea- 
chery, of  his  conduct.  And  the  king,  who  found 
that  great  clamours  had  on  all  hands  arifen  againfl 
the  adminiflration,  Avas  not  difpleafed  to  throw  on. 
Cromwel,  the  load  of  public  hatred  ;  and  he  hoped 
by  making  fo  eafy  a  facrifice  to  regain  the  afFediorii 
of  his  fubjedls. 

But  there  was  another  caufe  which  fuddenly  iet 
'^11  thefe  motives  in  action,  and  brought  about  an 
unexpected  revolution  in  the  miniftry.  The  king 
had  fixed  his  affection  on  Catherine  Howard,  niece 
.to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  and  being  determined  to 
,-gracify  this  new  paffion,  he  could  find  no  expedient 
but  by  procuring  a  divorce  from  his  prefent  con- 
fort,  to  raife  Catherine  to  his  bed  and  throne.  The 
duke,  who  had  long  been  engaged  in  enm.ity  with 
Cromwel,    made  the  fame   ule  of  her  infinuations  "    .- 

to  ruin  this  minifler,  that  he  had  formerly  done  of 
Anne  Boleyn's  againft  Wolfey  :  And  when  all  en- 
gines were  prepared,  he  obtained  a  commiilion  from 
the  king  to  arreil  Cromwel  at  the  council-table,  on 
an  accufation  of  high  treafon,  and  to  commit  him 

to 
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CHAP,  to  the  Tower.  Immediately  after,  a  bill  of  attainder 
xxxn.^  was  framed  againft  him;  and  the  houfe  of  peer's 
thought  proper,  without  trial,  examination,  or  evi- 
dencCj  to  condemn  to  death  a  man,  whom  a  few 
days  before  they  had  declared  worthy  to  be  vicar* 
2"eneral  of  the  univerfe.  The  houfe  of  comm.ons 
paued  the  bill,  though  not  without  fome  cppofition. 
Cromwel  was  accufed  of  herefy  and  treafon  ;  but  the 
proofs  of  his  treafonable  practices  are  utterly  impro- 
bable, and  even  abfolutely  ridiculous  p.  The  only 
circumftance  of  his  conduct  by  which  he  feems  to 
have  merited  this  fate  was  his  being  the  inftrument 
of  the  king's  tyranny,  in  conducting  like  iniquitous 
bills  in  the  preceding  feiTion,  againlt  the  countefs  of 
Saliibury  and  others. 

Cromv/el  endeavoured  to  foften  the  king  by 
the  mofl  humble  fupplications ;  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pofe  :  It  was  not  the  praftice  of  that  prince  to  ruin 
his  miniflers  and  favourites  by  halves  ;  and  though 
the  unhappy  prifoner  once  wrote  to  him  in  fo  mov- 
ing a  drain  as  even  to  draw  tears  irom  his  eyes,  he 
hardened  himfelf  againft  all  movements  of  pity,  and 
refufed  his  pardon.  The  conclufion  of  Cromwers 
letter  ran  in  thefe  words:  ^  I,  a  moft  woful  pri- 
"  foner,  am  ready  to  fubmit  to  death  when  it  fhail 
*'  pleafe  God  and  yourmajefty;  and  yet  the  frail 
**  flefh  incites  me  to  call  to  your  grace  for  mercy 
*'  and  pardon  of  mine  offences.  Written  at  the 
*'  Tower  with  the  heavy  heart  and  trembling  hand 
"  of  your  highnefs's  moft  miferable  prifoner,  and 
'^  poor  Have,  Thomas  Cromwel."  And  a  little 
below,  "  Moft  gracious  prince,  I  cry  for  mercy, 
aSthJuly.  *'  mercy,  mercy '^."  When  brought  to  the  place 
HiscAeuii*  of  execution,  he  avoided  all  earnelt  proteftations  of 
his  innocence,  and  all  complaints  againft  the  fen- 
tence  pronounced  upon  him.     lie  knew  that  Henry 

J>  Pjftrnct,  vol.  i,  p,  a;?.  ^  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p,  i2i,  aSa. 
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would  refent  on  his  fon  thofe  fymptoms  of  oppofitlon  chap. 
to  his  will,  and  that  his  death  alone  would  not  ter-  ,f_,^^ 
minate  that  monarch's  vengeance  He  was  a  man  1540. 
of  prudence,  induftry,  and  abilities  ;  worthy  of  a 
better  mailer  and  of  a  better  fate.  Though  raifed 
to  the  fummit  of  power  from  a  low  origin,  he  be- 
trayed no  infolence  or  contempt  towards  his  infe- 
riors; and  was  careful  to  remember  all  the  obligations 
which,  during  his  more  humble  fortune,  he  had 
owed  to  any  one.  He  had  ferved  as  a  private  cen- 
tinel  in  the  Italian  wars  ;  when  he  received  fome 
good  offices  from  a  Lucquefe  merchant,  who  had 
entirely  forgotten  his  perfon,  as  v/ell  as  the  fervice 
which  he  had  rendered  him.  Cromwel  in  his  gran- 
deur happened  at  London  to  cad  his  eye  on  his  be- 
nefador,  now  reduced  to  poverty  by  misfortunes.  He 
immediately  fent  for  him,  reminded  him  of  their  an- 
cient friendihip,  and  by  his  grateful  afTiflance  rein- 
ftated  him  in  his  former  profperity  and  opulence  ^ 

The  meafures  for  divorcing  Henry  from  Anne  of  King's  di- 
Cleves  were  carried  on  at  the  fame  time  with  the  Anne  of"* 
bill  of  attainder  againil  Cromwel.  The  houfe  of  cieves. 
peers,  in  conjunftion  with  the  commons,  applied 
to  the  king  by  petition,  defiring  that  he  would  allow 
his  marriage  to  be  examined  ;  and  orders  were  im- 
.  mediately  given  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  convo- 
cation. Anne  had  formerly  been  contrafted  by  her 
father  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine  ;  but  fhe,  as  well  as 
the  duke,  were  at  that  time  under  age,  and  the  con- 
tract had  been  afterwards  annulled  by  confent  of 
both  parties.  The  king,  however,  pleaded  this 
precontract  as  a  ground  of  divorce  ;  and  he  added 
two  reafons  more,  which  may  feem  a  little  extra- 
ordinary ;  that  when  he  efpouled  Anne  he  had  not 
inwardly  given  his  confent,  and  that  he  had  not 
thought  proper  to  confummate  the  marriage.  The 
convocation  was   fatished  with  thefe  realons,    and 

«■  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  172. 
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^  }^^^'  folemnly  annulled  the  marriage  between  the  king 
C.....^^   ^nd  queen  :  The  parliament  ratified  the  decifion  of 
1540.      the  clergy '  ;  and  the  ientence  was  foon  after  notified 
to  the  princefs. 

Anne  was  bled  with  a  happy  infenfibility  of 
temper,  even  in  the  points  which  the  moft  nearly 
affect  her  fex  ;  and  the  king's  averfion  towards  her, 
as  well  as  his  profecution  of  the  divorce,  had  never 
given  her  the  lead  uneafincfs.  She  willingly  heark- 
ened to  terms  of  accommodation  with  him  ;  and 
when  he  offered  to  adopt  her  as  his  filler,  to  give 
her  place  next  the  queen  and  his  own  daughter, 
and  to  make  a  fettlement  of  three  thoufand  pounds 
a  year  upon  her  ;  (lie  accepted  of  the  conditions, 
and  gave  her  confent  to  the  divorce.  '■  She  even 
wrote  to  her  brother  (for  her  father  was  now  dead), 
that  flie  had  been  very  well  ufed  in  England,  and 
defired  him  to  live  on  good  terms  with  the  king. 
The  only  inflance  of  pride  which  fne  betrayed  was, 
that  (he  refufed  to  return  to  her  ov/n  country  after 
the  affront  which  flie  had  received  ;  and  fhe  lived 
and  died  in  England. 

Notwithstanding  Anne's  moderation,  this  in- 
cident produced  a  great  coldnefs  between  the  king 
and  the  German  princes  ;  but  as  the  fituation  of 
Europe  was  novt^  much  altered,  Henry  was  the  more 
indifferent  about  their  refentment.  The  clofe  in- 
timacy which  had  taken  place  betv/een  Francis  and 
Charles  had  fubfiffed  during  a  very  {hort  time : 
The  diffimilarity  of  their  characters  loon  renevv'ed, 
with  greater  violence  than  ever,  their  former  jea- 
loufy  and  hatred.  While  Charles  remained  at  Paris, 
Francis  had  been  imprudently  engaged,  by  his  open 
temper,  and  by  thatfatisfa6tion  which  a  noble  mind 
naturally  feels  in  performing  generous  actions,  to 
make  in  confidence  feme  dangerous  difcoveries  to 
that  interefted  monarch  ;  and  having  now  loff  all 

5  See  note  [_M^  at  the  end  of  tlie  volume. 
'Herbert,  p.  4^8,  459- 
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fufpicion  of  his  rival,  he  hoped  that  the  emperor  and  cj-i  a  p. 
he,  fupporting  each  other,  might  neglect  every  other  ^^^^^ 
alhance.  He  not  only  communicated  to  his  guefl  ij-.o- 
the  ftate  of  his  negotiations  with  fukan  Solyman 
and  the  Venetians ;  he  2l\[o  laid  open  the  foli- 
citations  which  he  had  received  from  the  court  of 
England  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  againfl  him  ". 
Charles  had  no  fooner  reached  his  ov/n  dominions, 
than  he  fhewed  himfelf  unworthy  of  the  friendly  re- 
ception which  he  had  met  with.  He  abfolutely  re- 
fused to  fulfil  his  promife,  and  put  the  duke  of 
Orleans  in  poifeffion  of  the  Milanefe  :  He  informed 
Solyman  and  the  fenate  of  Venice  of  the  treatment 
which  they  had  received  from  their  ally ;  and  he 
took  care  that  Henry  fhould  not  be  ignorant  how 
readily  Francis  had  abandoned  his  ancient  friend,  to 
whom  he  owed  fuch  important  obligations,  and  had 
facrificed  him  to  a  new  confederate :  He  even 
poifoned  and  mifreprefented  many  things  which  the 
unfufpefting  heart  of  the  French  monarch  had  dif- 
clofed  to  him.  Had  Henry  polTeffed  true  judgment 
and  generofity,  this  incident  alone  had  been  fufficient 
to  guide  him  in  the  choice  of  his  ally.  But  his  do- 
mineering pride  carried  him  immediately  to  renounce 
the  friencilliip  of  Francis,  who  had  fo  unexpectedly 
"given  the  preference  to  the  emperor:  And  as  Charles 
invited  him  to  a  renewal  of  ancient  amity,  he  will- 
ingly accepted  of  the  offer ;  and  thinking  himfelf 
fecure  in  this  alliance,  he  neglected  the  friendfliip 
both  of  France  and  of  the  German  princes. 

The  nev/  turn  which  Henry  had  taken  with  re- 
gard to  foreign  affairs  v^as  extremely  agreeable  to  his 
catholic  fubjeds  ;  and  as  it  had  perhaps  contributed, 
among  other  reafons,  to  the  ruin  of  Cromwel,  it 
made  them  entertain  hopes  of  a  final  prevalence  over 
their  antagonifts.  The  marriage  of  the  king  with  hjs  mar- 
Catherine  Howard,  which  followed  foon  after  his  '"'vce  Avith 


<*  Pere  Daniel,  Du  Tilkt. 
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C  H  A  P.  divorce  from  Anne  of  Cleves,  was  alfo  regarded  as 
XXxii.  ^  favourable  incident  to  their  party  ;  and  the  fubfe- 
1540.  quent  events  coirefponded  to  their  expe6tation3. 
The  king's  councils  being  now  direded  by  Norfolk 
and  Gardiner,  a  furious  perfecution  commenced 
aoainil  the  proteflants  ;  and  the  lav/  of  the  fix  articles 
was  executed  with  rigour.  Di'.  Barnes,  who  had 
been  the  caufe  of  Lambert's  execution,  felt  in  his 
turn  the  feverity  of  the  perfecuting  fpiric ;,  and,  by  a 
bill  which  pafied  in  parliament,  he  was,  without 
trial,  condemned  to  the  flames,  together  with  Je- 
rome and  Gerrard.  He  difcuffed  theological  quef- 
tions  even  at  the  flrike ;  and  as  the  difpute  between 
him  and  the  (herifp  turned  upon  the  invocation  of 
faints,  he  faid,  that  he  doubted  whether  the  faints 
could  pray  for  us ;  but  if  they  could,  he  hoped  in  half 
an  hour  to  be  praying  for  the  fheriff  and  ail  the  fpec- 
tators.  He  next  entreated  the  fheriff  to  carry  to  the 
king  his  dying  requefl,  which  he  fondly  imagined 
would  have  authority  with  that  monarch  Vv^ho  had  fent 
him  to  the  flake.  The  purport  of  his  requefl  was, 
that  Henry,  befides  reprefling  fuperflitious  ceremo- 
nies, fhould  be  extremely  vigilant  in  preventing  for- 
nication and  common  fwearing  ^^'. 

While  Henry  was  exerting  his  violence  againft 
the  proleftants,  he  fpared  not  the  catholics  who  de- 
nied his  fupremacy  ;  and  a  foreigner  at  that  time  in 
England  had  reafon  to  fay,  that  thofe  who  were  againft 
the  pope  were  burned,  and  thofe  who  were  for  hiin 
were  hanged  ^.  The  king  even  difplayed  in  an  often- 
tatious  manner  this  tyrannical  impartiality,  which  re- 
duced both  parties  to  fubjeftion,  and  infufed  terror 
into  every  breaft.  Barnes,  Gerrard,  and  Jerome, 
had  been  carried  to  the  place  of  execution  on  three 
hurdles  ;  and  along  with  them  there  was  placed  on 
each  hurdle  a  catholic,  who  was  alfo  executed  for 
his  religion.     Thefe  catholics  were  Abel,  Fether- 

"  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  298.    Fox<h  ^  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  529. 
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flione,  and  PoweI,\vho  declared  that  the  mojfl  grievous  chap. 
part  of  then'  punifhment  was  the  being  coupled  to  ^^^^^^ 
fuch  heretical  mifcreants  as  fuffered  with  th^m  >'.  •ij4i. 

Thougfi  the  fpirit  of  the  Englifh   feemed  to  be 
totally  funk  under  the  defpotic  power  of  Henry,  there 
appeared  fome  fymptoms  of  difcontent :  An  incon- 
fiderable  rebellion  broke  out  in  Yorkfiiire,   headed 
by  fir  John  Ne^/il ;  but  it  was  loon  fuppreffed,  and 
Nevil,  with  other  ringleaders,  was  executed.     The 
rebels  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  inftigated  by  the 
intrigues  of  cardinal  Pole  ;  and  the  king  was  inilantly 
determined  to  make  the  countefs  of  Salifbury,   who 
already  lay  under  fentence  of  death,  fiiffer  for  her 
fon's  offences.    He  ordered  her  to  be  carried  to  exe-  i/th  May. 
cution  ;  and  this  venerable  matron  maintained  ftill, 
in  thefe   diftrefsful  circumltances,  the  fpirit  of  that 
iong  race    of   monarchs    from  whom  (he  was  de- 
fcended  ^    She  refafed  to  lay  her  head  on  the  block, 
or  fubmit  to  a  fentence  where  (he.  had  received  no 
trial.     She  told  the  executioner,  that  if  he  would 
have  her  head,  he  miift  win  it  thebeft  way  he  could : 
And   thus,  fhaking   her   venerable   grey  locks,  flie 
ran  about  thefcafJold-;  and  the  executioner  follov/ed 
her  with  his  ax,  aiming  many  fruitlefs  blov/s  at  her 
neck  before  he  was  able  to  give  the  fatal  ftroke. 
Thus  perilhed  the  iaft  of  the  line  of  Plantagenet, 
which  with  great  glory,  but  ftill  greater  crimes  and 
misfortunes^  had  governed  England  for  the  fpace  of 
three  hundred  years.     Lord  Leonard  Grey,  a  man 
who  had  formerly  rendered  fervice  to  the  crown,  was 
aifo  beheaded  for  treafon  foon  after  the  countefs  of 
Saliibury.     We  know  little  concerning  the  grounds 
of  his  profecution. 

The  infurredion  in  the  North  engaged  Henrv  to 
make  a  progrefs  thither,  in  order  to  quiet  the  minds 
of  his  people,  to  reconcile  them  to  his  government,    .. 
iand  to  abolifli  the  ancient  fupcrflitions,  to  which 

y  S'luuderSj  de  Schifm.  Angl.  2  Herbert,  p.  46 S, 
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c  H  A  p.  thofe  parts  were  much   addicLed.     He  had  alfo  an- 
?^^_^|^;^   other  motive  for  this  journey  :  He  purpofed  to  have 
IS4''      a  conference  at   York  with  his  nephew  the  king  of 
Scotland,  and,  if  poilibie,  to  cement  a  clofe  and  in- 
dilfolublc  union  v^ith  that  kingdom. 
State  of  The  fame  fpirit  of  reHgious  innovation  which  had 

Scotland,  f^i^ed  Other  parts  of  Euiope,  had  made  its  way  into 
Scotland,  and  had  begun,  before  this  period,  to 
excite  the  fame  jealoulies,  fears,  and  perfecutions. 
About  the  year  1527,  Patric  Hamilton,  a  young 
man  of  a  noble  family,  having  been  created  abbot 
of  Feme,  was  fent  abroad  for  his  education  ;  but 
had  fallen  into  company  with  fome  reformers,  and 
he  returned  into  his  own  country,  very  ill  difpofed 
towards  that  church,  of  which  his  birth  and  his  merit 
entitled  him  to  attain  the  higheft  dignities.  The 
fervour  of  youth,  and  his  zeal  for  novelty,  made  it 
impoflible  for  him  to  conceal  his  fentiments ;  and 
Campbel,  prior  of  the  Dominicans,  Vv'ho  under  co- 
lour of  friendfnip  and  a  fyinpathy  in  opinion  had  in- 
■  linuated  himfelf  into  his  confidence,  accufed  him 
before  Beaton  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews.  Hamil- 
ton was  invited  to  St.  Andrews,  in  order  to  maintain. 
with  fom.e  of  the  clergy  a  difpute  concerning  the  con- 
troverted points  j  and  alter  much  reafoning  with  re- 
gard to  jultification,  free-Vv'ill,  original  fm,  and  other 
topics  of  that  nature,  the  conference  ended  with  their 
condenming  Hamilton  to  be  burned  for  his  errors. 
The  young  man,  v/ho  had  been  deaf  to  the  infmua- 
tions  of  ambition,  was  lefs  likely  to  be  fliaken  with 
the  fears  of  death  ;  while  he  propofed  to  himfelf 
both  the  glory  of  bearing  tefdmony  to  the  truth, 
and  the  immediate  rev/ard  attending  his  martyrdom. 
The  people,  who  compaffionated  his  youth,  his  vir- 
tue, and  his  noble  birth,  were  much  moved  at  the 
conllancy  of  his  end  ;  and  an  incident  which  foon 
followed  ftill  more  confirmed  them  in  their  favour- 
able fentiments  towards  him.  He  had  cited  Camp- 
bel, who  ftill  infukcd  him  at  the  flake,  to  anfwer 
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"before  the  judgment-feat  of  Chrlfc  ;  and  as  that  per-  ^-^^xxJi'' 

fecutor,  either  aftonifhed  with  thefe  events,  or  over-  ^_ ,,, j 

come  with  remorfe,  or,  perhaps,  feized  cafually  v/ith      1541- 
a  diflemper,  foon  after  loft  his  fenfes,  and  fell  into 
a  fever,  of  which  he  died  ;  the  people  regarded  Ha- 
milton as  a  prophet  as  well  as  a  martyr  \ 

Among  the  difciples  converted  by  Hamilton,  was 
one  friar  Forreft,  who  became  a  zealous  preacher ; 
and  who,  though  he  did  not  openly  difcover  his  io.V'.' 
timents,  was  fufpefted  to  lean  towards  the  nev/  opi- 
nions. His  diocefan  the  bifiiop  of  Dunkel  enjoined 
him,  when  he  met  v/ith  a  good  epillle  or  good  gofpel 
which  favoured  the  liberties  of  holy  church,  to 
preach  on  it,  and  let  the  reft  alone.  Forreft  replied, 
that  he  had  read  both  Old  and  New  Tellament,  and 
had  not  found  an  ill  epiftle  or  ill  gofpel  in  any  part 
of  them.  The  extreme  attachment  to  the  fcriptures 
v/as  reo-arded  in  thofe  davs  as  a  fure  characleriftic  of 
he^^efy  j  and  Forreft  was  loon  after  brought  to  trial, 
and  condemned  to  the  flames.  While  the  priefts 
were  deliberating  on  the  place  of  his  execution,  a 
byftander  advifed  them  to  burn  him  in  a  cellar  :  For 
that  the  fmoke  of  Mr.  Patric  Hamilton  had  infefted 
all  thofe  on  whom  it  blew  ^ 

The  clergy  were  at  that  time  reduced  to  great 
■  diiFicuhies,  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  all  over  Eu- 
rope. As  the  reformers  aimed  at  a  total  fubverfion 
of  ancient  eftabliihments,  which  they  reprefented  as 
idolatrous,  impious,  and  deteftable  ;  the  priefts,  who 
found  both  their  honours  and  properties  at  ftake, 
thought  that  they  had  a  right  to  refift,  by  every  ex- 
pedient, thefe  dangerous  invaders,  and  that  the  fame 
fimple  principles  of  equity  which  juftihed  a  man  in 
killing  a  pirate  or  a  robber,  would  acquit  them  for  the 
execution  of  fuch  heretics.  A  toleration,  though  it 
is  never  acceptable  to  ecclefialiics,  might,  they  iaidj 

^  SpotTwood's  Hift.  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  61. 
^  Ibivi.  p.  6  s. 
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CHAP,  be  admitted  in  other  cafes ;  but  feemed  an  abfurdity 
XKXil.^  where  fundamentals  were  fhaken,  and  where  the 
poffeffions  and  even  the  exiflence  of  the  eflabhflied 
cierg-y  were  brought  in  danger.  But  though  the 
church  was  thus  carried  by  policy,  as  well  as  in- 
clination, to  kindle  the  fires  of  perfecution,  they 
found  the  fuccefs  of  this  remedy  very  precarious,  and 
obferved,  that  the  enthufiaflic  zeal  of  the  reformerSj 
inflamed  by  puniihment,  was  apt  to  prove  contagious 
on  the  compafiionate  minds  of  the  fpedators.  The 
new  doctrine,  amidfl  all  the  dangers  to  which  it  was 
expofed,  fecretly  fpread  itfelf  every  where  ;  and  the, 
minds  of  men  were  gradually  difpofed  to  a  revolu-. 
tion  in  religion. 

But  the  moft  dangerous  fymptom  for  the  clergy 
in  Scotland  was,  that  the  nobility,  from  the  example 
of  England,  had  cad  a  wifhful  eye  on  the  church  re^ 
venues,  and  hoped,  if  a  reformation  took  place,  to 
enrich  themfelves  by  the  plunder  of  the  ecclefiaftics. 
James  himfelf,  who  was  very  poor,  and  was  forne-* 
what  inclined  to  magnificence,  particularly  in  build- 
ing, had  been  fwayed  by  hke  motives  ;  and  begari 
to  threaten  the  clergy  with  the  fame  fate  that  had 
attended  them  in  the  neighbouring  country.  Henry 
alfo  never  ceafed  exhorting  his  nephew  to  imitate  his 
example  ;  and  being  moved  both  by  the  pride  of 
making  profelytes,  and  the  profpecl  of  fecurity, 
fhould  Scotland  embrace  a  clofe  union  with  him.  he 
folicited  the  king  of  Scents  to  meet  him  at  York  j 
and  he  obtained  a  promife  to  that  purpofe. 

The  ecciefiaflics  were  alarmed  at  this  refolution 
of  James,  and  they  employed  every  expedient  in 
order  to  prevent  the  execution  of  it.  They  repre- 
fented  the  danger  of  innovation ;  the  pernicious 
confequences  of  aggrandizing  the  nobility,  already 
too  powerful ;  the  hazard  of  putting  himfelf  into 
the  hands  of  the  Englifh,  his  hereditary  enemies  ; 
the  dependence  on  them,  which  muft  enfue  upon  his 
Mng  the  friendfliip  of  France^  and  of  all  foreign 
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pov/ers.  To  thefe  confideratlons  they  added  the  chap. 
profped  of  immediate  interefl,  by  which  they  found  u^.^/— J 
the  king  to  be  much  governed  :  They  offered  him  a  ii4'. 
prefent  gratuity  of  fifty  thoufand  pounds  :  They 
promifed  him  that  the  church  fhould  always  be  ready 
to  contribute  to  his  fupply  :  And  they  pointed  out 
to  him  the  confifcation  of  heretics,  as  the  means  of 
filling  his  exchequer,  and  of  adding  a  hundred  thou- 
fand pounds  a-year  to  the  crown  revenues ".  The 
infinuations  of  his  new  queen,  to  whom  youth, 
beauty,  and  addrefs  had  given  a  powerful  influence 
over  him,  feconded  all  thefe  reafons  ;  and  James 
was  at  laft  engaged  firft  to  delay  his  journey,  then 
to  fend  excufes  to  the  king  of  England,  who  had 
already  come  to  York,  in  order  to  be  prefent  at  the 
interview  ^. 

Henry,  vexed  with  the  difappointment,  and  en- 
raged at  the  affront,  vovved  vengeance  againll  his 
nephew ;  and  he  began,  by  permitting  piracies  at 
fea  and  incurfions  at  land,  to  put  his  threats  in 
execution.  But  he  received  foon  after,  in  his  own 
family,  an  affront  to  which  he  was  much  more  fen- 
fible,  and  which  touched  him  in  a  point  where  he 
always  fhewed  an  extreme  delicacy.  He  had  thought 
himfelf  very  happy  in  his  new  marriage  :  The  agree- 
able perfon  and  difpofition  of  Catherine  had  entirely 
captivated  his  affedions  ;  and  he  made  no  fecret  of 
his  devoted  attachment  to  her.  He  had  even  pub- 
licly, in  his  chapel,  returned  folemn  thanks  to  Hea- 
ven for  the  felicity  which  the  conjugal  ftate  afforded 
him  ;  and  he  directed  the  bifliop  of  Lincoln  to  com- 
poie  a  forn:\  of  prayer  for  that  purpofe.     But  the 

•^  Biuhanan,  lib.  xiv.  Dnimmond  in  Ja.  5.  Pitfcotie,  ibid.  Knos- 
J  Henry  had  fent  fome  books,  richly  ornamented,  to  his  nephe^v, 
who,  as  foon  as  he  law  by  the  titles  that  they  had  a  tendency  to  defentl 
the  new  dodrines,  threw  them  into  the  tire,  in  the  pvefcnce  ot  the 
perfon  who  bronpht  them  :  AdJinir,  it  was  In  tter  he  fliould  deiiroy 
tl^em  than  they  him.    See  Epift,  Reginald.  Pole,  pars  i.  p.  17a. 
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c  II  A  p.  queen's  condu£l  very  little  merited  this  tendernefs : 
i^^l!lj  One  Lafcelles  brought  intelligence  of  her  diffolute 
1541  life  to  Cranmer  ;  and  told  him  that  his 'lifter,  for- 
of'th^J  "^^  merly  a  fervant  in  the  family  of  the  old  dutchefs  of 
queen's  Norfolk,  with  whom  Catherine  was  educated,  had 
dinolute  given  him  a  particular  account  of  her  licentious 
manners.  Derham  and  Mannoc,  both  cf  them  fer- 
vants  to  the  dutchefs,  had  been  admitted  to  her  bed  ; 
and  file  had  even  taken  little  care  to  conceal  her 
fliame  from  the  other  fervants  of  the  family.  The 
primate,  ftruck  with  this  intelligence,  which  it  was 
equally  dangerous  to  conceal  or  to  difcover,  com- 
municated the  matter  to  the  earl  of  Hertford,  and 
to  the  chancellor.  They  agreed  that  the  matter 
Ihould  by  no  means  be  burled  in  filence  ;  and  the 
archbifliop  himfelf  feemed  the  mofl  proper  perfon  to 
difclofe  it  to  the  king.  Cranmer,  unwilling  to  fpeak 
on  fo  delicate  a  fubjecl,  wrote  a  narrative  of  the 
whole,  and  conveyed  it  to  Henry^  who  was  infinitely 
aflonifned  at  the  intelligence.  So  confident  was  he 
of  the  fidelity  of  his  confort,  that  at  firfl  he  gave  no 
credit  to  the  information ;  and  he  faid  to  the  privy- 
feal,  to  lord  Ruffel  high  admiral,  Sir  Anthony  Brown, 
and  Wriothefley,  that  he  regarded  the  whole  as  a 
falfehood.  Cranmer  was  now  in  a  very  perilous 
fituatlon  ;  and  had  not  full  proof  been  found,  certain 
and  inevitable  deftruclion  hung  over  him.  The 
king's  impatience,  however,  and  jealoufy,  prompted 
him  to  fearch  the  matter  to  the  bottom  :  'I'he  privy- 
feal  was  ordered  to  examine  Lafcelles,  who  perfifled 
in  the  information  he  had  given  ;  and  flill  appealed 
to  his  fifler's  tellimony.  That  nobleman  next  made, 
a  journey  under  pretence  of  hunting,  and  went  to 
Suffex,  v/here  the  woman  at  that  time  refided :  He 
found  her  both  conftant  in  her  former  intelligence, 
and  particular  as  to  the  fads  ;  and  the  whole  bore 
but  too  much  the  face  of  probability.  Mannoc  and 
Derham,  who  were  arrcfted  at  the  fame  time,  and 
4  examined 
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examined  by  the  chancellor,  made  die  queen's  guilt  c  H  a  p. 
entirely  certain  by  their  confeflion  ;  and  difccvered  ^^j^^|^ 
other  particulars,  which  redounded  flill  more  to  her  ii4i. 
diil'ionour.  Three  maids  of  the  family  were  ad- 
mitted into  her  fecrets,  and  fome  of  them  had  even 
paffed  the  night  in  bed  with  her  and  her  lovers.  All 
the  examinations  were  laid  before  the  king,  who  was 
fo  deeply  affeftcd  that  he  remained  a  long  time 
fpeechlefs,  and  at  lad  burfl  into  tears.  He  found, 
to  his  furprife,  that  his  great  flull  in  diPdnguiihing  a 
true  maid,  of  which  he  boafhed  in  the  cafe  of  Anne 
of  Cleves,  had  failed  him  in  that  of  his  prefent  con- 
fort.  The  queen  being  next  queftioned,  denied  her 
guilt ;  but  when  informed  that  a  full  difcovery  was 
made,  (lie  confefled  that  fhe  had  been  criminal  be- 
fore marriage ;  and  only  infided  that  fhe  had  never 
been  falfe  to  the  kino-'s  bed.  But  as  there  was  evi- 
dence  that  one  Colepepper  had  paifed  the  night  Vv'ith 
her  alone  hnce  her  marriage  ;  and  as  it  appeared 
that  (lie  had  taken  Derham,  her  old  paramour,  into 
her  fervice,  (he  feemed  to  deferve  little  credit  in 
this  affeveration  ;  and  the  king,  befides,  was  not  of 
a  humour  to  make  any  difierence  between  ihefe  de- 
grees of  guilt. 

Henry  found  that  he  could  not  by  any  means  fo  /"+2. 
fully  or  expeditiouily  fatiate  his  vengeance  on  all  "^  ^^' 
'  thefe  criminals,  as  by  aflfembling  a  parliament,  the 
ufual  inftrument  of  his  tyrannv.  The  two  hcufes, 
having  received  the  queen's  confeffion,  made  an  ad- 
drefs  to  the  king.  They  entreated  him  not  to  be 
vexed  with  this  untow^ard  accident,  to  which  all  men 
were  fubjed  ;  but  to  confider  the  frailty  of  human 
nature,  and  the  mutability  of  human  aifairs  ;  and 
from  thefe  views  to  derive  a  fubje£l  of  confolation. 
They  defired  leave  to  pafs  a  bill  of  attainder  againit 
the  queen  and  her  accomplices  ;  and  they  begged 
him  to  give  his  aifent  to  this  bill,  not  in  peribn, 
which  would  rgnew  his  vexationj  and  might  endvn- 

ger 
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CHAP,  ger  his  health,  but  by  commlffioners  appohited  for 

^^^^^^  that  purpofe.     And  as  there  was  a  law  m  force, 

1542.      making  it  treafon  to  fpeak  ill  of  the  queen,  as  well 

as  of  the  king,  they  craved  his  royal  pardon  if  any 

of  them  fhould,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  have  tranf- 

grefled  any  part  of  the  ftatute. 

Having  obtained  a  gracious  anfwcr  to  thefe  re- 
quells,  the  parliament  proceeded  to  vote  a  bill  of 
attainder  for  treafon  againfl:  the  queen,  and  the  vif- 
countefs  of  Rocheford,  Vv'ho  had  conduced  her  fe- 
cret  amours ;  and  in  this  bill  Colepepper  and  Der- 
ham  were  alfo  comprehended.  At  the  fame  time 
they  pafied  a  bill  of  attainder  for  mifprifion  of  trea- 
fon againil  the  old  dutchefs  of  Norfolk,  Catherine's 
grandmother  ;  her  uncle  lord  William  Howard,  and 
his  lady,  together  with  the  countefs  of  Bridgewater, 
and  nine  perfons  more ;  becaufe  they  knew  the 
queen's  vicious  courfe  of  life  before  her  marriage, 
and  had  concealed  it.  This  was  an  effect  of  Henry's 
ufual  extravagance,  to  expect  that  parents  Ihould 
fo  far  forget  the  ties  of  natural  affection,  and  the 
fentiments  of  fhame  and  decency,  as  to  reveal  to  him 
the  moft  fecret  diforders  of  their  family.  He  him- 
felf  feems  to  have  been  fenfible  of  the  cruelty  of  this 
proceeding  :  For  he  pardoned  the  dutchefs  of  Nor- 
folk, and  moil  of  the  others  condemned  for  mifpri- 
fion of  treafon. 

However,  to  fecure  himfelf  for  the  future,  as 
■well  as  his  fucceffbrs,  from  this  fatal  accident,  he 
engaged  the  parliament  to  pafs  a  law  fomewhat  ex- 
traordinary. It  was  enafted,  That  any  one  who 
knew,  or  vehemently  fufpefted  any  guilt  in  the 
queen,  might  within  twenty  days  dii'clofe  it  to  the 
king  or  council,  without  incurring  the  penalty  of 
any  former  law  againil  defaming  the  queen  ;  but 
prohibiting  every  one  at  the  fame  time  from  fprtad- 
ing  the  matter  abroad,  or  even  privately  whifpering  it 
to  others  j  It  was  alfo  enaded,  Thai  if  the  king  mar- 
ried 
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Tied  any  woman  who  had  been  incontinent,  taking  CHAP, 
her  for  a  true  maid,  fhe  (liould  be  guilty  of  treafon  ^^^^^^ 
if  fhe  did  not  previouily  reveal  her  guilt  to  him.  354^- 
The  people  made  merry  with  this  fmgular  chufe, 
and  faid,  that  the  king  mud  henceforth  look  out  for 
a  widow  ;  for  no  reputed  maid  would  ever  be  per- 
fuaded  to  incur  the  penalty  of  the  flatute^  After 
all  thefe  laws  were  paiTed,  the  queen  was  beheaded 
on  Tower-hill,  together  with  lady  Rocheford.  They 
behaved  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  their  diifolute  life  : 
And  as  lady  Rocheford  was  known  to  be  the  chief  in- 
ilrument  in  bringing  Anne  Boleyn  to  her  end,  (he 
died  unpitied  ;  and  men  were  farther  confirmed,  by 
the  difcovery  of  this  woman's  guilt,  in  the  favourable 
fentiments  which  they  had  entertained  of  that  un- 
fortunate queen. 

The  king  made  no  demand  of  any  fubfidy  from 
this  parliament ;  but  he  found  means  of  enriching 
his  exchequer  from  another  quarter  :  He  took  far- 
ther fteps  towards  the  diflblution  of  colleges,  hofpi- 
tals,  and  other  foundations  of  that  nature.  The 
courtiers  had  been  pradifing  on  the  prefidents  and 
governors  to  make  a  furrender  of  their  revenues  to 
the  king  ;  and  they  had  been  fuccefsful  with  eight  of 
them.  But  there  was  an  obftable  to  their  farther 
progrefs  :  It  had  been  provided,  by  the  local  ftatutes 
■  of  moft  of  thefe  foundations,  that  no  prefident  or  any 
number  of  fellows  could  confent  to  fuch  a  deed, 
without  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  fellows ;  and 
this  vote  was  not  eafily  obtained.  All  fuch  ftatutes 
were  annulled  by  parliament ;  and  the  revenues  of 
thefe  houfes  were  now  cxpoled  to  the  rapacity  of  the 
king  and  his  favourites  ^  The  church  had  been  fo 
long  their  prey  that  nobody  was  furprifed  at  any 
new  inroads  made  upon  her.  From  the  reo-ular, 
Henry  now  proceeded  to  make  devaftations  on 
the  fecular  clergy.     He  extorted  from  manv  of  the 


*  Burnet,  vol  i.  p.  314. 

^  See  note  [N]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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c  H  A  P.  bifliops  a  furrender  of  chapter  lands  ;  and  by  this 
^^^^^^  device  he  pillaged  the  fees  of  Canterbury,  York, 
1542..  and  London,  and  enriched  his  greedy  paralites  and 
flatterers  with  their  ipoils. 
Ecclefiaf.  'j^-'p^g  clergy  have  been  commonly  fo  fortunate  as 
to  make  a  concern  for  their  temporal  interefts  go 
hand  in  hand  with  a  jealouiy  for  orthodoxy  ;  and 
both  thefe  paffions  be  regarded  by  the  people,  igno- 
rant and  fuperftitious,  as  proofs  of  zeal  for  religion  : 
But  the  violent  and  headfhong  character  of  Henry 
now  disjoined  thefe  objecls.  Llis  rapacity  was  gra- 
tified by  plundering  the  church,  his  bigotry  and 
arrogance  by  perfecuting  heretics.  Though  he  en- 
gaged the  parhament  to  mitigate  the  penalties  of 
the  fix  articles,  fo  far  as  regards  the  marriage  of 
priefls,  which  was  nt)w  only  fubjecled  to  a  forfeiture 
of  goods,  chattels,  and  lands,  during  hfe  ;  he  was 
flill  equally  bent  on  maintaining  a  rigid  purity  in 
fpeculative  principles.  He  had  appointed  a  com- 
niifiion  confiding  of  the  two  archbifhops,  and  fe- 
'  veral  bifliops  of  both  provinces,  together  with  a  con- 
iiderable  number  of  doctors  of  divinity  ;  and  by 
virtue  of  his  ecclefiaflical  fupremacy,  he  had  given 
them  in  charge  to  chufe  a  religion  for  his  people. 
Before  the  commilnoners  had  made  any  progrefs  in 
this  arduous  undertaidng,  the  parliament  in  1541 
had  paffed  a  law,  by  which  they  ratified  all  the  tenets 
which  thefe  divines  fhould  thereafter  eflablifh  with 
the  king's  confent :  And  they  were  not  afliamed  of 
thus  exprefsly  declaring  that  they  took  their  religion 
upon  truft,  and  had  no  other  rule,  in  fpiritual  as  well 
as  temporal  concerns,  than  the  arbitrary  will  of  their 
mafter.  There  is  only  one  claufe  of  the  ftatute 
which  may  feem  at  firft  fight  to  favour  fomewhat  of 
the  fpirit  of  liberty  :  It  was  enafted,  That  the  eccle- 
fiaflical commiffioners  fliould  eflablifli  nothing  re- 
pugnant to  the  laws  and  Ifatutes  of  the  realm.  But 
in  reality  this  provifo  was  inferted  by  the  king,  to 
ferve  his  own  purpofes.     By  introducing  a  confufion 

and 
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and  contradicllon  into  the  laws,  he  became  more  chap. 
mafter  of  every  one's   life  and  property.     And   as    ^^l^^i^J 
the  ancient  independence  of  the  church  ftill  gave      154*. 
him  jealoiify,  he  was  well  pleafed,  under  cover  of 
fuch  a  claufe,  to  introduce  appeals  from  the  fpiritual 
to  the  civil  courts.     It  was  for  a  like  reafon  that 
he  would  never  promulgate  a  body  of  canon  law  ; 
and  he  encouraged  the  j-dges  on  all  occafions  to 
interpofe    in    eccleiiaftical    caufes,    wherever   they 
thought  the  law  of  royal  prerogative  concerned.     A 
happy  innovation  ;  though  at  hrft  invented  for  arbi- 
trary purpofes ! 

The  king,  armed  by  the  authority  of  parliament, 
or  rather  by  their  acknowledgment  of  that  fpiritual 
fupremacy  which  he  believed  inherent  in  him,  em- 
ployed his  commiffioners  to  fele6t  a  fyftem  of  tenets 
for  the  affent  and  belief  of  the  nation.  A  fmall 
volume  was  foon  after  publifhed,  called  the  Injiitution 
of  a  Chriftian  Man,  which  was  received  by  the  con- 
vocation, and  voted  to  be  the  flandard  of  orthodoxy. 
All  the  delicate  points  of  juftification,  faith,  free- 
will, good  works,  and  grace,  are  there  defined 
with  a  leaning  towards  the  opinion  of  the  reformers: 
The  facraments,  which  a  few  years  before  were  only 
allowed  to  be  three,  were  now  increafed  to  the 
number  of  feven,  conformably  to  the  fentiments  of 
the  catholics.  The  king's  caprice  is  decernible 
throughout  the  whole  ;  and  the  book  is  in  reality 
to  be  regarded  as  his  compolition.  For  Henry, 
while  he  made  his  opinion  a  rule  for  the  nation, 
would  tie  his  own  hands  by  no  canon  or  authority, 
not  even  by  any  which  he  himfelf  had  formerly 
eftabliPned. 

The  people  had  occafion,  foon  after,  to  fee  a 
farther  inllance  of  the  king's  inconftancy.  He  was 
not  long  fadsfied  with  his  inftitution  of  a  Chriftian 
Man  :  He  ordered  a  nev/  book  to  be  compofed, 
called  the  F.rudiUcn  of  a  Chriftian  Man  ;  and  Vv'ith- 
out  aftcing  the  alfent  of  the  convocation,  he  pub- 

lilhed, 
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c  fl  A  P  liflied,  by  his  own  authority,  and  that  of  the  parHa- 
XXXII.  ment,  this  new  model  of  othodoxy.  It  differs  from 
IJ4J.  the  Inftitution  ^ ;  but  the  king  was  no  lefs  pofitive 
in  his  new  creed  than  he  had  been  in  the  old ;  and 
he  required  the  belief  oi  the  nation  to  veer  about  at 
his  fignal.  In  both  thefe  compofitions  he  was  par- 
ticularly careful  to  inculcate  the  dodlrine  of  paffive 
obedience  ;  and  he  was  equally  careful  to  retain  the 
nation  in  the  pradlice. 

While  the  king  was  fpreading  his  own  books 
among  the  people,  he  feems  to  have  been  extremely 
perplexed,  as  were  alfo  the  clergy,  what  courfe  to 
take  with  the  fcriptures.  A  review  had  been  made 
by  the  fynod,  of  the  new  tranflation  of  the  Bible ; 
and  Gardiner  had  propofed,  that  inflead  of  employ- 
ing Englifh  expreffions  throughout,  feveral  Latin 
words  fhould  ilill  be  preferved  ;  becaufe  they  con- 
tained, as  he  pretended,  fuch  peculiar  energy  and 
fignificance,  that  they  had  no  correfpondent  terms 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  ^.  Among  thefe  were,  ecclefia^ 
fcsnitentia,  pontifex,  contritusy  holocaiijia^  facramen- 
tU7n,  elenienta^  ceremonia,  myfterium^  prejhyter,  fa" 
crifidum,  humilitas^  fatisfadio,  peccatwn^  gratia., 
hojiia,  cbaritas^  &c.  But  as  this  mixture  would 
have  appeared  extremely  barbarous,  and  was  plainly 
calculated  for  no  other  purpole  than  to  retain  the 
people  in  their  ancient  ignorance,  the  propofal  was 
rejefted.  The  knowledge  of  the  people,  however, 
at  leaft  their  difputative  turn,  feemed  to  be  an  in- 
convenience ftill  more  dangerous  ;  and  the  king  and 
parliament ',  foon  after  the  publication  of  the  fcrip- 
tures, retraced  the  conceffion  which  they  had  for- 
merly made  ;  and  prohibited  all  but  gentlemen  and 
merchants  from  perufmg  them  ^     Even  that  liberty 

was 


8  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  190.  h  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  1^$. 

5  Which  met  on  the  azd  of  January  1543. 

^  33  hen.  VIII.  c.  1.     The  rc:idin;i;  of  the  Bible,  however,  could 
not  at  that  time  have  much  eficiit  in  England,  where  fo  few  perfons 

had 
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was  not  granted  without  an  apparent  hefitatiori,  and  C  hap. 
a  dread   of  the  confequences  :    Thefe  perfons  were     '  \^     ^ 
allowed  to  read,yo  //  be  do7ie  quietly  and  with  good  or-^       1541. 
der.    And  the  preamble  to  the  aft  lets  forth,  "  That 
"  many  feditious  and  ignorant  perfons  had  abufed 
*'  the  liberty  granted  them  of  reading  the:  Bible,  and 
''  that  great  diverfity  of  opinion,  animofities,  tu- 
"  mults,  and  fchifms,  had  been  occafioned  by  per- 
"  verting  the  fenfe  of  the  fcriptures."     It  feemed 
very  diflicult  to  reconcile  the  king's  model  for  uni- 
formity with  the  permilfion  of  free  inquiry. 

The  mafs-book  alfo  palTed  under  the  king's  re- 
vifal ;  and  little  alteration  was  as  vet  made  in  it : 
Some  doubtful  or  fiftitious  faints  only  were  itruck 
out ;  and  the  name  of  the  pope  was  erazed.  This 
latter  precaution  was  likewlfe  ufed  with  regard  to 
every  new  book  that  was  printed,  or  even  old  book 
that  was  fold.  The  word  Pope  was  carefully  omitted 
or  blotted  out' ;  as  if  that  precaution  could  abolifh 
the  term  from  the  language,  or  as  if  fuch  a  perfe- 
cution  of  it  did  not  rather  imprint  it  more  ftrongly 
in  the  memory  of  the  people. 

The  king  took  care  about  this  time  to  clear  the 
churches  from  another  abufe  which  had  creeped  into 
them.  Plays,  interludes,  and  farces  were  there  often 
acted  in  dcrilion  of  the  former  fuperilltions  ;  and 
the  reverence  of  the  multitude  for  ancient  princi* 
pies  and  modes  of  worlliip  was  thereby  gradually  ef- 
faced ■".  We  do  not  hear  that  the  catholics  at- 
tempted to  retaliate,  by  employing  this  powerful  en- 
gine againft  their  adverfaries,  or  endeavoured  by  like 
arts  to  expofe  that  fanatical  fpirit  by  which  it  appears 
the  reformers  were  frequently  aduated.  Perhaps 
the  people  were  not  difpoied  to  relilh  a  j eft  on  that 

had  le^iintd  to  read.  There  were  but  5'^o  copit,'?  printed  of  this  *irf; 
authorised  edition  of  tlic  Bible  5  a  b(^ult  of  v,hiuh  there  arc  now  ic» 
veral  millions  of  copies  in  the  kin^idoin. 

^  Parliamentary  Miftory,  vol   iii.  p.  1x3. 

^  Riirjiet,  vol   i.  p.  3i2. 

Voj,.  IV.  (^  fide : 
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CHAP,  fide :  Perhaps  the  greater  fimpllcity  and  the  more 
XXXII.  fpiritual  abflract  worfhip  of  the  proteftants,  gave 
lefs  hold  to  ridicule,  which  is  commonly  founded 
on  fenfible  reprefentations.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
very  agreeable  conceflion  which  the  king  made  to 
the  catholic  party,  to  fupprefs  entirely  thefe  religious 
comedies. 

Thus  Henry  laboured  incelTantly,  by  arguments,, 
creeds,  and  penal  flatutes,  to  bring  his  fubjefts  to  an 
uniformity  in  their  religious  fentiments :  But  as  he 
entered  himfelf  with  the  greateft  earneftnefs  into  all 
thofe  fcholaftic  difputes,  he  encouraged  the  people, 
by  his  example,  to  apply  themfelves  to  the  fludy  of 
theology ;  and  it  was  in  vain  afterwards  to  expert, 
however  prefent  fear  might  reflrain  their  tongues  or 
pens,  that  they  would  cordially  agree  in  any  fet  of 
tenets  or  opinions  prefcribed  to  them. 
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/iffairs    of   Scotland A  parliament 

Campaign  in  France A  parliament  ^ Peace 

with  France  and  Scotland  — ' —  Perfecutions 

Execution   of  the  earl  f  Surrey  ■ Attainckr  of 

the  duke  of  Norfolk Death  of  the  ki?ig His 

character Mifccllaneous  iranfadions, 

'EN  RYj  being  determined  to  avenge  himfelf  CHAP. 

on  the  king  of  Scots  for  flighting  the  advances   X^^^^^* 

which  he  had  made  him,  would  gladly  have  obtained  '^,,42. 
a  fupply  from  parliament,  in  order  to  profecute  that  War  with 
enterprife  ;  but  as  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  dif-  ^^^^^"^^• 
cover  his  intentions,  that  aflembly,  conformably  to 
their  frugal  maxims,  would  underftand  no  hints ; 
and  the  king  was  difappointed  in  his  expeftations. 
He  continued,  however,  to  make  preparations  for 
war  ;  and  as  foon  as  he  thought  himfelf  in  a  condi- 
tion to  invade  Scotland,  he  publifhed  a  manifeflo, 
by  which  he  endeavoured  to  jiiftify  hoftilities.  He 
complained  of  James's  breach  of  word,  in  declining 
the  promifed  interview  ;  which  was  the  real  ground 
of  the  quarrel " :  But  in  order  to  give  a  more  fpecious 
colouring  to  the  enterprife,  he  mentioned  other  in- 
juries ;  namely,  that  his  nephew  had  granted  pro- 
tedion  to  fome  Englifli  rebels  and  fugitives,  and 
had  detained  fome  territory,  which  Henry  pretended 

»  Buchanan,  lib.  14.    Drummond  i»  James  the  Fifth. 
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CHAP    belonged   to  Englaiid.     lie   even  revived   the  old 
xxxiiL    claim   to  the  vailaiage  of  Scotland,    and   he   fum- 
^""^      '  mone-d  James  to  do  homage  to  him  as  his  liege  lord 
•and  fuperior.     He   employed  the  duke  of  Ixorfolk, 
whom  he  called  the  fcourge  of  the  Scots,  to  com- 
mand in  the  war  ;  and  though  James  fent  the  bifhop 
of  Aberdeen  and  Sir  James  Learmont  of  Darfay  to 
•appeale  his  uncle,  he  would  hearken  to  no  terms  of 
accommodation.    While  Norfolk  was  affembling  his 
army  at  Newcaftle,  fir  Robert  Bowes,  attended  by 
fir   Ralph  Sadler,    fir   Ralph   Evers,  fir  Brian  La- 
toun,  and  others,  made  an  incurfion  into  Scotland, 
and  advanced  towards  Jedburgh,  with  an  intention 
of  pillaging  and    deflroying   that   town.      The  earl 
of  Angus,  and  George   Douglas  his  brother,  who 
had  been   many  years   baniflied  their  country,  and 
had  fubhfted  by  Henry's  bounty,  joined   the  Eng- 
lilh  army  in   this  excurfion  ;    and  the  forces  com- 
manded  by  Bowes,  exceeded  four  thoufand  men, 
James  had  net   been  negligent  in   his  preparations 
for   defence,  and   had  pofted  a  confiderable   body, 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Huntley,    for 
the  protection  of  the  borders.     Lord  Flume  at  the 
head  of  his  vailals,  was  haftening  to  join  Huntley 
v4thAug.   when  he  met  with  the  Engllfh  army  ;  and  an  adion 
immediately  enfued.     During  the   engagement   the 
forces   under  Huntley  began  to  appear  ;    and  the 
Enp-lhh,  afraid  of  being  furrounded  and  overpower- 
ed, took  to  flight,  and  were  purfued  by  the  enemy. 
Evers,  Latoun,  and  fome  other  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion,  were  taken  prifoners.   A  few  only  of  fmallnotej 
fell  in  the  flvirmifh ". 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  meanwhile,  began  to  move 
from  his  camp  at  Newcaftle  ;  and  being  attended 
by  the  earls  of  Shrewibury,  Derby,  Cumberland, 
Surrey,  Hertford,  Rutland,  with  many  others  of  the 
nobiUtv,  he  advanced  to  the   borders.     His   forces 

«  Suchanaiij  lib.  14. 
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amounted  to  above  twenty  thoufand  men  ;  and  it  re-  ^^^ytrf' 
quired  the  utmolt  efforts  of  Scotland  to  refift  fuch  ,^J^.^^,^ 
a  forniidabic  armament.  James  had  affembled  his  j^^.. 
whole  military  force  at  Fala  and  Santrey,  and  was 
ready  to  advance  as  foon  as  he  fhould  be  informed 
oF  Norfolk's  invading  his  kingdom.  The  Englifh 
paffed  the  Tweed  at  Berwic,  and  marched  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  as  far  as  Kelfo  ;  but  hearing  thai 
James  had  colleded  near  thirty  thoufand  men,  they 
repaired  the  river  at  that  village,  and  retreated  into 
their  own  countrv  p.  The  king  of  Scots,  inflamed 
with  a  dellre  of  military  glory,  and  of  revenge  on  his 
invaders,  gave  the  fignal  for  purfuing  them,  and 
carrying  the  war  into  England.  He  was  furprifed  to 
find  that  his  nobility,  who  were  in  general  difaffected 
on  account  of  the  preference  which  he  had  given  to 
the  clergy,  oppoled  this  refolution,  and  relufed  to 
attend  him  in  his  projeded  enterprife.  Enraged  at 
this  mutiny,  he  reproached  them  with  cowardice, 
and  threatened  vengeance  ;  but  icill  refolved,  with 
the  forces  which  adhered  to  him,  to  make  an  im-' 
prellion  on  the  enemy.  He  fent  ten  thoufand  men 
to  the  wefiiern  borders,  who  entered  England  at  Sol- 
way  frith  ;  and  he  himfelf  followed  them  at  a  fmall 
diiiance,  ready  to  join  them  upon  occafion.  Dif-  '  ' 
gulled,  however,  at  the  refraftory  dilpofition  of  his 
nobles,  he  fent  a  meilage  to  the  army,  depriving  lord 
Maxwel  their  general  of  his  commiffion,  and  conter- 
ring  the  command  on  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  private  gen- 
tleman, who  was  his  favourite.  The  army  was  ex- 
tremely difgufled  with  this  alteration,  and  was  ready 
to  diiband  ;  when  a  fmall  body  of  Engli;h  appeared, 
not  exceeding  5comen,  under  the  command  ot  Dacres 
and  Mufgrave.  A  panic  feized  the  Scots,  who  imme-  v^J^  '^'°^* 
diately  took  to  flighty  and  were  purfued  by  the  enemy.  soUvay.'^ 
Few  were  killed  in  this  rout ;  for  it  was.  no  action  ; 

V  Buchanan,  lib.  14,  ^i  ; 
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c  H  A  P.  but  a  great  many  were  taken  prifoners,  and  fome  of 
XKXIII.   ^YiQ  principal  noi^ility  :  Among  thefe  the  earls  ofCaf- 
1542.      filis  and  Giencairn  ;  the  lords  Maxwel,  Fleming,  So- 
merville,  Oliphant,  Grey,  who  were  all  fent  to  Lon- 
don, and  given  in  ciiflody  to  different  noblemen. 

The  king  of  Scots,  hearing  of  this  difailer,  was 
aftoniihed  ;  and  being  natiirally  of  a  melancholic 
difpofition,  as  well  as  endowed  with  a  high  fpirit, 
he  loft  all  command  of  his  temper  on  this  difmal 
occafion.  Racje  arainft  his  nobilitv,  who  he  be- 
lieved  had/betraved  him  ;  fliame  for  a  defeat  bv  fuch 
unequal  numbers  ;  regret  for  the  pall,  fear  of  the 
future  ;  all  thefe  paffions  fo  wrought  upon  him,  that 
he  would  admit  of  no  confolation,  but  abandoned 
himfelf  wholly  to  defpair.  Jrli.s  body  was  wafted  by 
fympathy  with  his  anxious  mind  ;  and  even  his  life 
began  to  be  thought  in  danger.  He  had  no  iflue 
living;  and  hearing  that  his  queen  was  fafely  de- 
livered, he  allied  whether  flie  had  brought  him  a 
male  or  a  female  child  ?  Being  told  the  latter  ;  he 
turned  himfelf  in  his  bed  :  "  Ihe  crow^n  came  with 
**  a  woman,"  faid  he,'*  '^  and  it  will  go  with  one  : 
'*  Many  miferies  await  this  poor  kingdom  :  Henry 
*'  will  make  it  his  own  either  by  force  of  arms  or 
D '^^th'^f'  *'  ^y  "^^rriage."  A  few  days  after,  he  expired,  in 
James  the  the  flower  of  his  age  ;  a  prince  of  confiderable  vir- 
lifth.  tues  and  talents^  well  fitted,  by  his  vigilance  and 
perfonal  courage,  for  repreffing  thofe  diforders  to 
which  his  kingdom  during  that  age  was  fo  much  ex- 
pofed.  He  executed  juftice  with  impartiality  and  ri- 
gour ;  but  as  he  fupported  the  commonalty  and  the 
church  againft  the  rapine  of  the  nobility,  he  efcaped 
not  the  hatred  of  that  order.  The  proteftants  alfo, 
whom  he  oppofed,  have  endeavoured  to  throw  many 
ftains  on  his  memory;  but  have  not  been  able  to  fix 
any  confiderable  imputation  upon  him  \ 

1  See  note  [O]  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
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Henry  was  no  fooner  inforrned  of  his  viflory,  and  chap. 
4)f  the  death  of  his  nephew,  than  he  projefted,  as  x^^^"- 
James  had  forefeen,  the  fcheme  of  uniting  Scotland  ,^4^, 
to  his  own  dominions,  by  marrying  his  fon  Edward 
to  the  heirefs  of  that  kingdom'.  He  called  together 
the  Scottifti  nobles  who  were  his  prifoners  ;  and 
after  reproaching  them  in  fevere  terms  for  their  pre- 
tended breach  of  treaty,  he  began  to  fofcen  his  tone, 
and  propofed  to  them  this  expedient,  by  which  he 
hoped  thofe  diforders,  fo  prejudicial  to  both  dates, 
would  for  the  future  be  prevented.  He  offered  to 
bellow  on  them  their  liberty  without  ranfom ;  and 
only  required  of  them  engagements  to  favour  the 
marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales  with  their  young 
miftrefs.  They  were  eafily  prevailed  on  to  give 
their  a(fent  to  a  propofal  which  feemed  fo  natural 
and  fo  advantageous  to  both  kingdoms ;  and  being 
conduced  to  Newcaftle,  they  delivered  to  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  hoitages  for  their  return,  in  cafe  the  in- 
tended nuptials  were  not  compleated :  And  they 
thence  proceeded  to  Scotland,  where  they  found 
affairs  in  fome  confufion. 

The  pope,  obferving  his  authority  In  Scotland  to 
be  in  danger  from  the  Ipreading  of  the  new  opinions, 
had  bellowed  on  Beaton  the  primate  the  dignity  of 
-cardinal,  in  order  to  confer  more  influence  upon 
him;  and  that  prelate  had  long  been  regarded  as 
prime  miniiler  to  James,  and  as  the  head  of  that 
party  which  defended  the  ancient  privileges  and 
property  of  the  ecclefiadics.  Upon  the  death  of 
h'lsi  mailer,  this  man,  apprehenfive  of  the  confe- 
quences  both  to  his  party  and  to  himfelf,  ende> 
voured  to  keep  poffeffion  of  power;  and  for  that 
purpofe  he  is  accufed  of  executing  a  deed,  which 
required  a  high  degree  of  temerity.  He  forged,  it 
is  laid,  a  will  for  the  king,  appointing  himfelf,  and 
three  noblemen  more,  regents  of  the  kingdom  during 

^  Stowe,  p.  584.     Herbert,  Buruet,  BuchaiKin, 
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CHAP,  the  minoritv  of  the  infant  princefs  ^ :  At  lead:,  for 
^  /  ..  _,  hiilorians  are  not  well  agreed  In  the  circumftances  of 
1543.  the  fatl,  he  had  read  to  James  a  paper  of  that  im- 
port, to  which  that  monarch,  during  the  delirium 
which  preceded  his  death,  had  given  an  imperfect 
affent  and  approbation '.  By  virtue  of  this  will 
Beaton  had  put  himfelf  in  po-iTeiTion  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  having  united  his  interefls  with  thofe  of 
the  queen-dowager,  he  obtained  the  confent  of  the 
convention  of  ftates,  and  excluded  the  pretenfions 
of  the  earl  of  Arran. 

Jaivies  earl  of  Arran,  of  the  name  of  Hamilton, 
was  next  heir  to  the  crown  by  his  grandmother, 
daughter  of  James  III.  and  on  that  account  feemed 
bed  entitled  to  poffefs  that  high  office  into  which  the 
cardinal  had  intruded  himfelf.  The  profpeft  alio  of 
his  fucceiiion  after  a  princefs,  who  was  in  fuch  tender 
infancy,  procured  him  many  partifans  ;  and  though 
his  character  indicated  little  fpirit,  aftivity,  or  am- 
bition, a  propenfity  which  he  had  difcovered  for  the 
new  opinions  had  attached  to  him  all  the  zealous 
promoters  of  thofe  innovations.  By  means  of  thefe 
adherents,  joined  to  the  vaifals  of  his  own  family,  he 
had  been  able  to  make  oppofition  to  the  cardinal's 
adminiftration ;  and  the  fufpicion  of  Beaton's  forgery, 
with  the  accefiion  of  the  noblemen  who  had  been 
prifoners  in  England,  affifted  too  by  fome  money 
fent  from  London,  was  able  to  turn  the  balance  in 
his  favour.  The  earl  of  Angus  and  his  brother, 
having  taken  the  prefent  opportunity  of  returning 
into- their  native  country,  oppofed  the  cardinal  M^th 
all  the  credit  of  that  powerful  family  ;  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  convention  had  now  embraced  oppofite 
interefts  to  thofe  which  formerly  prevailed.  Arran 
was  declared  governor;  the  cardinal  was  committed 
to  cuflody  under  the  care  of  lord  Seton;  and  a  nego- 

^  Sadler's  Letters,  p  i(>t      Spotfu'Dod,  p.  7r.  Buchanan,  lib.  15. 
f  John  Knox,  liittory  of  the  I<dor,aTatiwn. 
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tlation.  was  commenced  with  fir  Ralph  Sadler,  the  <^  H  A  p. 
Englifh  ambaflador,  for  the  marriage  of  the  mfant 
queen  with  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  following 
conditions  were  quickly  agreed  on  ;  that  the  queen 
fiiould  remain  in  Scotland  till  Ihe  diould  be  ten  years 
of  age  ;  that  (he  fliould  then  be  fent  to  England  to 
be  educated  ;  that  fix  Scottifh  noblemen  fhould  im- 
mediately be  delivered  as  hoftages  to  Henry ;  mu\ 
that  the  kingdom,  notwithftanding  its  union  with 
England,  Ihould  flill  retain  its  laws  and  privileges  ". 
By  means  of  thefe  equitable  conditions  the  war 
between  the  nations,  which  had  threatened  Scotland 
with  fuch  difmal  calamities,  feemed  to  be  fully 
compofed,  and  to  be  changed  into  perpetual  con- 
cord and  amity. 

But  the  cardinal-primate,  having  prevailed  on 
Seton  to  reflore  him  to  his  liberty,  was  able,  by  his 
intrigues,  to  confound  all  thefe  meafures,  which 
appeared  fo  well  concerted.  He  afrembled  the  molt 
confiderable  ecclefiailics;  and  having  reprefented  to 
them  the  imminent  danger  to  which  their  revenues 
and  privileges  were  expofed,  he  perfuaded  them  to 
colled;  privately  from  the  clergy  a  large  fum  of  mo- 
ney, by  which,  if  entrufhed  to  his  management,  he 
engaged  to  overturn  the  fchemes  of  their  enemies  "'. 
Befides  the  partizans  whom  he  acquired  by  pecu- 
niary motives,  he  roufed  up  the  zeal  of  thofe  who 
were  attached  to  the  catholic  worfliip;  and  he  repre- 
fented the  union  with  England  as  the  fure  forerunner 
oi'  ruin  to  the  church  and  to  the  ancient  religion. 
The  national  antipathy  of  the  Scots  to  their  fouthern 
neighbours  was  alfo  an  infallible  engine  by  which 
the  cardinal  wrought  upon  the  people  ;  and  though 
the  terror  of  Henry's  arms,  and  their  own  inability 
to  make  refillance,  had  procured  a  temporary  alfent 
to  the  alliance  and  marriage  propofed,  the  fettled 
habits  ot  the  nation  produced  an  extreme  averfioii 

i^  S!rR:!;tih  Srfdler's  Letters.  ^'^  Btichanan,  lib.  15. 
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CHAP,  to  tliofe  meafures,  the  Englifh  ambaflador  and  his" 
/^^^  J  retinue  received  many  infults  from  perfons  whom 
j^3,  the  cardinal  had  inftigated  to  commit  thofe  violences, 
in  hopes  of  bringing  on  a  rupture  :  But  Sadler  pru- 
dently diffembled  the  matter ;  and  waited  patiently 
till  the  day  appointed  for  the  delivery  of  the  holtages. 
He  then  demanded  of  the  regent  the  performance  of 
that  important  article;  but  received  for  anfwer,  that 
his  authority  was  very  precarious,  that  the  nation 
had  now  taken  a  different  impreffion,  and  that  it 
was  not  in  his  pov/er  to  compel  any  of  the  nobility  to 
deliver  themfelves  as  hoftages  to  the  Englifh.  Sadler, 
forefeeing  the  confequence  of  this  refufal,  fent  a 
fummons  to  all  thole  who  had  been  prifoners  in 
England,  and  required  them  to  fulfil  the  promife 
which  they  had  given  of  returning  into  cuilody. 
None  of  them  fliowed  fo  much  fentiment  of  honour 
as  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  except  Gilbert  Ken- 
nedy earl  of  Caffiiis.  Henry  was  fo  well  pleafed 
with  the  behaviour  of  this  nobleman,  that  he  not 
only  received  him  gracioully,  but  honoured  him  with 
prefents,  gave  him  his  liberty,  and  fent  him  back  to 
Scotland,  with  his  two  brothers  whom  he  had  left  as 
hoftages  ^. 
^^     .  This  behiiviour  of  the  Scottifn  nobles,  though  it 

lure.  refiecled  diflionour  on  the  nation,  was  not  difagree^ 

able  to  the  cardinal,  who  forefaw  that  all  thefe  per. 
fons  would  now  be  deeply  interefled  to-  maintain 
their  enmity  and  oppofition  to  England.  And  as  a 
war  was  foon  expected  with  that  kingdom,  he  found 
it  neceifary  immediately  to  apply  to  France,  and  to 
crave  the  afiiifaHce  of  that  ancient  ally  during  the 
prefent  diflreffes  of  the  Scottifh  nation.  Though 
the  French  king  was  fully  fenfible  of  his  Interefl  in 
fupporting  Scotland,  a  demand  of  aid  could  not  have 
been  made  on  him  at  a  more  unfeafonable  junfture. 
His   pretenfions   on   the  Milanefe,  and  his   refent- 

3f  Buchanan,  lib.  15, 
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merit  agalnft  Charles,  had  engaged  him  in  a  war  with  chap. 
that  potentate  ;  and  having  made  great  though  fruit-  ^^^^^I^ 
lefs  efforts  during  the  preceding  campaign,  he  was  1^4^. 
the  more  difabled  at  prefent  from  defending  his  own 
dominions,  much  more  from  granting  any  fuccour 
to  the  Scots.  Matthew  Stuart  earl  of  Lenox,  a 
young  nobleman  of  a  great  family  was  at  that  time  in 
the  French  court ;  and  Francis  being  informed  that 
he  was  engaged  in  ancient  and  hereditary  enmity  with 
the  Hamikons,  who  had  murdered  his  father,  fent 
him  over  to  his  native  country,  as  a  fupport  to  the 
cardinal  and  the  queen-mother :  And  he  promifed 
that  a  fupply  of  money,  and,  if  necelfary,  even 
military  fuccours,  fliould  foon  be  difpatched  after 
him.  Arran  the  governor,  feeing  all  thefe  prepara- 
tions againfl  him,  affembled  his  friends,  and  made 
an  attempt  to  get  the  perfon  of  the  infant  queen  into 
his  cLidody;  but  being  repulfed,  he  was  obliged  to 
come  to  an  accommodation  with  his  enemies,  and 
to  entruft  that  preci.ous  charge  to  four  neutral  per- 
fons,  the  heads  of  potent  families,  the  Grahams, 
Arefkines,  Lindfeys,  and  Levingflones,  The  arrival 
of  Lenox,  in  the  midil  of  thefe  tranfadions,  ferved 
to  render  the  viftory  of  the  French  party  over  the 
Englifh  jflill  more  indifputable  ^ 

The  oppofition  which  Henry  met  with  in  Scot-  Rupture 
land  from  the  French  intrigues  excited  his  refentment,  ^'■'^'^ 
and  farther  confirmed  the  refolution  which  he  had     ""^^ 
already  taken,    of  breaking  with   France,    and  of 
uniting   his  arms   with  thofe  of  the  emperor.     He 
had  other  grounds  of  complaint  againll  the  French 
king,  which,  though  not  of  great  importance,  yet 
being  recent,    were  able  to  overbalance  thofe  great 
injuries  which  he  had  formerly  received  from  Charles. 
He  pretended  that  Francis  had  engaged  to  imitate 
]\i$  example  in  feparating  himfelf  entirely  from  the 

y  JBiichanan,  ][}).  ij.    Drummond, 
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c  H  A  P.  fee  of  Rome,  and  that  he  had  broken  his  promife  in 
."^^^^''i  ^'^'^'-  P^^ticular.  He  was  diiTatisfied  that  James  his 
nephew  had  been  allowed  to  marry,  firll  Magdalene 
ot  France,  then  a  princefs  of  the  houle  of  Guife  ; 
and  he  confidcred  thefe  alliances  as  pledges  which 
Francis  gave  of  his  intentions  to  fupport  the  Scots 
againll  the  power  of  England  ^.  He  had  been  in- 
iormed  of  fome  railleries  which  the  French  king  had 
thrown  out  againft  his  condutl  with  regard  to  his 
wives.  He  was  difguited  that  Francis,  after  fo  many 
obligations  which  he  owed  him,  had  facrificed  him 
to  the  emperor  ;  and  in  the  confidence  of  friendfhip, 
had  ralhly  revealed  his  fecrets  to  that  fubtle  and  in- 
jterefted  monarch.  And  he  complained  that  regular 
payments  were  never  made  of  the  fums  due  to  him 
by  France,  and  of  the  penfion  which  had  been  ftipu- 
lated.  Impelled  by  all  thefe  motives,  he  alienated 
l^imfelf  from  his  ancient  friend  and  confederate,  and 
formed  a  league  with  the  emperor,  who  earneflly 
courted  his  alliance.  This  league,  befides  ftipula- 
tions  for  mutual  defence,  contained  a  plan  for  in- 
vadino-  France  ;  and  the  two  monarchs  agreed  to 
enter  Francis's  dominions  with  an  army,  each  of 
twenty-five  thoufand  men  ;  and  to  require  that  prince 
to  pay  Henry  all  the  fums  which  he  owed  him,  and 
to  confign  Boulogne,  Montreuil,  Terouenne,  and 
Ardres,  as  a  fecurity  for  the  regular  payment  of  his 
penfion  for  the  future  :  In  cafe  thefe  conditions  were 
rejefted,  the  confederate  princes  agreed  to  challenge 
fop  Henry  the  crown  of  France,  or,  in  default  of 
it,  the  dutchies  of  Normandy,  Aquitaine,  and 
Gulennc  ;  for  Charles,  thedutchy  of  Burgundy,  and 
fome  other  territories  \  That  they  might  have  a 
pretence  for  enforcing  thefe  claims,  they  fent  a  mef- 
fage  to  Francis,  requiring  him  to  renounce  his  alii, 
^nce  with  Sultan  Solyman,    and  to  make  reparation 

^  PtTC  DaiiieL.  '■'  Rynicrj  vol.  xiv.  p  768.  vol.  xv.  p.  2. 
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for  all  the  prejudice  which  Chriftendom  had  fufhained  ^^^v'^..^* 
from  that  unnatural  confederacy.  Upon  the  French  ,,^^„.^^ 
king's  refufal,  war  was  declared  againft  him  by  the       1543- 
allies.     It  may  be  proper   to  remark,  that  the  par- 
tifans  of  France  objecled  to  Charles  his  alliance  wich 
the  heretical  king  of  England,  as  no  iefs  obnoxious 
than  that  which  Francis  had  contrafted  with  Soly- 
man  :  And  they  obferved,    that   this  league  was   a 
breach  of  thefolemn  promife  which  he  had  given  to 
Clement  VIL  never  to  make  peace  or  alliance  with 
England. 

While  the  treaty  with  the  emperor  was  nego-  ^^ijan. 
tiating,  the  king  fummoned  a  new  feffion  of  parlia-  mcu;.  ** 
ment,  in  order  to  obtain  fupplies  for  his  projeded 
war  with  France.  The  parliament  granted  him  a 
fubfidy,  to  be  paid  in  three  years :  It  was  levied  in 
a  peculiar  manner  ;  but  exceeded  not  three  fliillings 
in  the  pound  upon  any  individual  ^  The  convoca- 
tion gave  the  king  fix  fliillings  in  the  pound,  to  be 
levied  in  three  years.  Greater  fums  were  always, 
even  during  the  ellabliihment  of  the  catholic  reli- 
gion, exafted  from  the  clergy  than  from  the  laity  ; 
Which  made  the  emperor  Charles  fay,  when  Henry 
diflblved  the  monafteries,  and  fold  their  revenues,  or 
beftowed  them  on  his  nobility  and  courtiers,  that 
he  had  killed  the  hen  which  brought  him  the  (jolden 

o  D 

00 
•    The  parliament  alfo  facilitated  the  execution  of 

the  former  law,  by  which  the  king's  proclamations 

were  made  equal  to  ftatutes  :  They  appointed   that 

any  nine  counfellors  ilioukl  form  a  legal  court   for 

b  Thev  who  were  worth  in  goods  twenty  fliillings  and  upwards  to 
five  pounds,  paid  four  pence  of  every  pound ;  from  five  pounds  to 
ten  pounds,  eight  pence  ;  from  ten  pounds  to  twenty  pounds,  fixteen 
pence;  fron\  twenty  and  upwards,  two  Ihilliigs.  Lands,  fees,  and 
annuities,  from  twenty  llnllings  to  five  pounds,  paid  eiglit  pence  in 
the  pound;  from  five  pounds,  to  ten  pounds,  fixteen  pence  ;  from 
ten  pounds  to  twenty  pounds,  two  Ihillings  ;  from  twenty  pounds 
and  iipwards,  three  (hi)hngs,      , 

c  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  176. 
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(:  H  A  P.  punlfhinp:  all  difobedience  to  proclamations.  The 
^  __  '_,  total  abolition  of  juries  in  criminal  caui'es,  as  well  as 
,j43.  of  all  parliaments,  feemed,  if  the  king  had  fopleafed, 
the  neceflary  confequence  of  this  enormous  law.  He 
might  iffue  a  proclamation,  enjoining  the  execution 
of  any  penal  ftatute,  and  afterwards  try  the  criminals, 
not  for  breach  of  the  ftatute,  but  for  difobedience  to 
his  proclamation.  It  is  remarkable  that  lord  Mount- 
joy  entered  a  proteft  againft  this  law  ;  and  it  is 
equally  remarkable,  that  that  proteft;  is  the  only  one 
entered  againft  any  public  bill  during  this  whole 
reign  ^. 

It  was  enabled "  this  feffion,  That  any  fpi ritual 
perfon  who  preached  or  taught  contrary  to  the  doc- 
trine contained  in  the  king's  book,  the  Eruditioti  of 
a  Chrijlian  Man,  or  contrary  to  any  dodrine  which 
he  fhould  thereafter  promulgate,  was  to  be  admitted 
on  the  firft  conviction  to  renounce  his  error  ;  on  the 
fecond,  he  was  required  to  carry  a  faggot ;  which  if 
he  refufed  to  do,  or  fell  into  a  third  offence,  he  was 
to  be  burnt.  But  the  laity,  for  the  third  oftence, 
were  only  to  forfeit  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  be 
liable  to  perpetual  imprifonment.  Indidments  muft 
be  laid  within  a  year  after  the  ofl'ence,  and  the  pri-, 
foner  was  allowed  to  bring  wicnefles  for  his  exculpa- 
tion. Thefe  penalties  were  lighter  than  thofe  which 
were  formerly  impofed  on  a  denial  of  the  real  pre- 
fence :  It  was,  however,  fubjoined  in  this  ftatute, 
that  the  a6l  of  the  fix  articles  was  ftill  in  force.  But 
in  order  to  make  the  king  more  entirely  mafter  of  his 
people,  it  was  enaded.  That  he  might  hereafter  at 
his  pleafuie  change  this  aft,  or  any  provifion  in  it. 
By  this  claufe  both  parties  were  retained  in  fubjec- 
tion  :  So  far  as  regarded  religion,  the  king  was  in- 
vefted  in  the  fulleft  manner  with  the  fole  legillative 
authority  in  his  kingdom  :  And  all  his  fubjecls  were, 
under  the  fevereft  penaldes,   exprefsly  bound  to  re- 

^  Burnet,  p.  322.  «  34  and  35  Ken.  YJII.  c.  i. 
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ceive  implicitly  whatever  dodrine  he  fhould  pleafe  to  c  H  A  p. 
recommend  to  them.  XXXHI. 

The  reformers  began  to  entertain  hopes  that  this  "T^^T"^ 
great  power  of  the  crown  might  flill  be  employed  in  uth  Jdj-. 
their  favour.  The  king  married  Catherine  Par, 
widow  of  Nevil  lord  Latimer  ;  a  woman  of  virtue, 
and  fomevvhat  inclined  to  the  new  doftrine.  By 
this  marriage  Henry  confirmed  what  had  formerly 
been  foretold  in  jeft,  that  he  would  be  obliged  to 
efpoufe  a  widow.  The  king's  league  with  the  em- 
peror feemed  a  circumflance  no  lefs  favourable  to  the 
catholic  party ;  and  thus  matters  remained  (till 
nearly  balanced  betv/een  the  fadions. 

The  advantages  gained  by  this  powerful  confede- 

racy  between  Henry  and  Charles  were  inconfider- 

able  during  the  prefent  year.     The  campaign  was 

opened  with  a  victory  gained  by  the  duke  of  Cleves, 

Francis's  ally,    over   the   forces  of  the  emperor  ^ : 

Francis   in  perfon  took  the  field  early ,    and  made 

himfelf  mafler,    without   refiftance,    of  the  whole 

dutchy  of  Luxembourg  :  He   afterwards  took  Lan- 

drecy,  and  added  fome  fortifications  to  it.     Charles 

having  at  laft  aflembled  a  powerful  army,  appeared 

in  the  Low  Countries  ;    and   after   taking  almoll 

every  fortrefs  in  the  dutchy  of  Cleves,   he  reduced 

the  duke  to  accept  of  the  terms  which  he  was  pleafed 

to  prefcribe  to  him.  Being  then  joined  by  a  body  of 

fix  thoufand  Englifh,  he  fat  down  before  Landrecy, 

and  covered  the  fiege  with  an  army  of  above  forty 

thoufand  men.     Francis  advanced  at  the  head  of  an 

.army  not  much  inferior  ;  as  if  he  intended  to  give 

the  emperor  battle,  or  oblige  him  to  raife  the  fiege  : 

But  while  thefe,  two  rival  monarchs  were  facing  each 

other,  and  all  men  were  In  expectation  of  fome  great 

event,  the  French  king  found  means   of  throwing 

fuccour  into  Landrecy  ;  and  having  thus  effeded  his 

purpofe,  he  fldlfully  made  a  retreat.     Charles,  find- 

f  Memoires  du  Bellay,  lib.  10. 
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c  H  A  P.  ing  the  feafon  far  advanced,  defpalred  of  fuccefs  in 
his  eiiterprife,  and  found  it  neceffary  to  go  into  win- 
1-45,       ter  quarters. 
Affairs  of        The  vanity  of  Henrv  was  flattered  by  the  figure 

Scotland  •  •  '  •  ° 

which  he  made  in  the  great  tranfaclions  on  the  con- 
tinent :  But  the  interefts  of  his  kingdom  were  more 
deeply  concerned  in  the  event  of  affairs  in  Scotland. 
AiTan,  the  governor,  was  of  fo  indolent  and  unam- 
bitious a  character,  that  had  he  not  been  itimulateci 
by  his  friends  and  dependants,  he  never  had  afp^red 
to  any  Ihare  in  the  adminiftration  ;  and  when  he 
found  himfelf  overpowered  by  the  party  of  the  queen- 
dowager,  the  cardinal,  and  the  earl  of  I.enox,  he 
was  glad  to  accept  of  any  terms  of  accommodation, 
however  difhonourable.  He  even  gave  them  a  lure 
pledge  of  his  lincerity,  by  renouncing  the  principles 
of  the  reformers,  and  reconciling  himfelf  to  the 
Romifh  communion  in  the  Francifcan  church  at 
Stirling.  By  this  weaknefs  and  levity  he  loft  his 
credit  with  the  whole  nation,  and  rendered  the  pro- 
tellants,  who  were  hitherto  the  chief  fupport  of  his 
power,  his'  mortal  enemies.  The  cardinal  acquired 
an  entire  afcendant  in  the  kingdom  :  The  queen- 
dowager  placed  implicit  confidence  in  him :  The 
governor  was  obliged  to  yield  to  him  in  every  pre-^ 
tenfion  :  Lenox  alone  was  become  an  obftacle  to  his, 
meafures,  and  reduced  him  to  fome  difliculty. 

The  inveterate  enmity  which  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  families  of  Lenox  and  Arran  made  the  in- 
terefts of  thefe  two  noblemen  entirely  incompatible; 
and  as  the  cardinal  and  the  Trench  party,  in  order  to 
engage  Lenox  the  more  in  their  caufe,  had  flattered 
him  with  the  hopes  of  fucceeding  to  the  crown  after 
their  infant  fovereign,  this  rivalfhip  had  tended  ftill 
farther  to  roufe  the  animofity  of  the  Hamiltons. 
Lenox  too  had  been  encouraged  to  afpire  to  the 
marriage  of  the  queen-dowager,  which  would  have 
given  him  fome  pretenlions  to  the  regency  j    and  as 

he 
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h.Q  v/as  become  afrumino:  on  account  of  the  fervices  chap- 
which  he  had  rendered  the  party,  the  cardinal  found  C^^J^^.^ 
that  hnce  he  mud  chufe  between  the  friendfliip  of  1^43. 
Lenox  and  that  of  Arran,  the  latter  nobleman,  who 
was  more  eafily  governed,  and  who  v/as  inveiled 
with  prefent  authority,  was  in  every  refpeft  prefer- 
able. Lenox,  finding  that  he  was  not  likely  to 
fucceed  in  his  pretenfions  to  the  queen-dov/ager, 
and  that  Arran,  favoured  by  the  cardinal,  had  ac- 
quired the  afcendancy,  retired  to  Dunbarton,  the 
governor  of  which  was  entirely  at  his  devotion  :  He 
entered  into  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  the  Eng- 
iilh  court ;  and  he  fummoned  his  vaffals  and  parti- 
fans  to  attend  him.  All  thofe  who  v/ere  incHned  to 
the  proteftant  religion,  or  were  on  any  account  dif- 
contented  with  the  cardinal's  adminiftration,  now 
regarded  Lenox  as  the  head  of  their  party  ;  and 
they  readily  made  him  a  tender  of  their  fervices. 
In  a  little  time  he  had  collecled  an  army  of  ten  thou- 
fand  men,  and  he  threatened  his  enemies  with  im- 
mediate deiiruclion.  The  cardinal  had  no  equal 
force  to  oppofe  to  him  ;  but  as  he  was  a  prudent 
man,  he  forefaw  that  Lenox  could  not  long  fubfiil 
fo  great  an  army,  and  he  endeavoured  to  gain  time 
by  opening  a  negociacion  with  him.  He  feduced 
his  followers  by  various  artifices  ;  he  prevailed  on 
the  Douglaifes  to  change  party  ;  he  reprefented  to 
the  whole  nation  the  danger  of  civil  wars  and  com- 
motions :  And  Lenox,  obferving^  the  unequal  con- 
tefl  m  v/hich  he  was  engaged,  was  at  lalt  obliged 
to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  to  accept  of  an  accom- 
modation with  the  governor  and  the  cardinal.  Pre- 
fent peace  v/as  reftored ;  but  no  confidence  took 
place  between  the  parties.  Lenox,  fortifying  his 
caftles,  and  putting  himfelf  in  a  pollure  of  defence, 
waited  the  arrival  of  Englilh  faccours,  from  whofe 
aflKtance  alone  he  expedled  to  obtain  the  fuperioiity 
over  his  enemies. 

Vol.  IV.  R  While 
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While  the  winter  feafon  reftrained  Henry  from 
military  operations,  he  funimoned  a  new  parliament ; 
in  v/hich  a  law  v»ras  paiTed,  fuch  as  he  was  pleafed  to 
dictate,  with  regard  to  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown. 
After  declaring  that  the  prince  of  Wales  or  any  of 
the  king's  male  iffue,  were  firft  and  immediate  heirs 
to  the  crown,  the  parliament  refirorcd  the  two  prin- 
cefles,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  to  their  right  of  fuc- 
ceffion. This  fserned  a  reaionable  piece  of  juflice, 
and  corrected  what  the  king's  former  violence  had 
thrown  into  confufion  ;  but  it  was  impoffible  for 
Henry  to  do  any  thing,  how  laudable  foever,  with- 
out betraying,  in  feme  circumftance,  his  ufual  ex- 
travagance and  caprice :  Though  he  opened  the 
way  for  thefe  two  princelTes  to  mount  the  throne, 
he  would  not  allov/  the  ads  to  be  reverfed  which 
had  declared  them  illegkimate  ;  he  made  the  par- 
liament confer  on  him  a  power  of  flill  excluding 
them,,  if  they  refufed  to  fubmit  to  any  conditions 
which  he  fiiould  be  pleafed  to  impofe  ;  and  he  re- 
quired them  to  enad,  that  in  default  of  his  own 
iifue,  he  might  difpofe  of  the  crown  as  he  pleafed,  by 
will  or  letters  patent.  He  did  not  probably  forefee, 
that,  in  proportion  as  he  degraded  the  parliament, 
by  rendering  it  the  paffive  infirument  of  his  variable 
and  violent  inclinations,  he  taught  the  people  to  re- 
gard all  its  ads  as  invalid,  and  thereby  defeated  even 
the  purpofes  which  he  was  fo  bent  to  attain. 

An  act  palled,  declaring  that  the  king's  ufual 
ftvle  fliould  be  '^  King  of  England,  France,  and 
"'  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  and  on  earth  the 
"  fupreme  head  of  the  church  of  England  and  Ire- 
*•  land."  It  feemed  a  palpable  inconfillency  to  retain 
the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  which  the  court 
of  Rome  had  conferred  on  him,  for  maintaining 
its  caufe  againft  Luther  ;  and  yet  fubjoin  his  ec- 
clefialtical  iupremacy  in  oppofition  to  the  claims  of 
that  court. 

Ah 
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An  2iQ.  alfo  paffed  for  the  remiffion  of  the  debt  c  hap. 
which  the  king  had  lately  coiitrafted  by  a  general    ^^'^^'^'^^i 
loan,  levied  upon  the  people.     It  will  eafily  be  be-      1^4^. 
lieved,  that  after  the   former  act  of  this  kind,  the 
loan  was  not  entirely  voluntary  ^.     But  there  was  a 
peculiar  circumfiance  attending  the  prefent  Itatuce, 
which  none  but  Henry  would   have   thought   of  j 
namely,  that  thofe  who  had  already  gotten  payment, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  Ihould  refund  the  money 
to  the  exchequer. 

The  oaths  which  Henry  impofed  for  the  fecurity 
of  his  ecclefiaftical  model,  were  not  more  reafonabls 
than  his  other  meaiures.  All  his  fubjeds  of  any 
diftindlion  had  already  been  obliged  to  renounce  ths 
pope's  fupremacy;  but  as  the  claufes  to  which  they 
Ivvore  had  not  been  deemed  entirely  fatisfaclory,  an- 
other oath  was  impofed  j  and  it  was  added,  that  all 
thofe  who  had  taken  the  former  oaths  fliould  be 
underftood  to  have  taken,  the  new  one  ^.  A  ftranpe 
fuppofiQon !  to  reprefent  men  as  bound  by  an  oath 
which  they  had  never  taken. 

The  moft  commendable  law  to  which  the  parlia- 
ment gave  their  fandion,  was  that  by  which  they 
mitigated  the  law  of  the  fix  articles,  and  enacted, 
that  no  perfon  lliould  be  put  to  his  trial  upon  an  ac- 
cufation  concerning  any  of  the  offences  comprifed 
in  that  fanguinary  ftatute,  except  on  the  oath  of 
twelve  perfons  before  commillioners  authorifed  for 
the  purpofe ;  and  that  no  perfon  fliould  be  arrefted 
or  committed  to  ward  for  any  fuch  offence  before 
he  was  indided.  Any  preacher  accufed  of  fpeaking 
in  his  fermon  contrary  to  thefe  articles,  muit  be  in- 
dicted within  forty  days. 

The  king  always  experienced  the  limits  of  his 
authority  whenever  he  demanded  fublidies,  however 
moderate,  from  the  parliament  j  and  therefore,  not 
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CHAP,  to  hazard  a  refufal,  he  made  no  mention  this  feafon 
XXXIII.  Qf  ^  fupply  :  But  as  his  wars  both  in  France  and 
j-44.  Scotland,  as  well  as  his  ufual  prodigality,  had  in- 
volved him  in  great  expence,  he  had  recourfe  to 
other  methods  of  filling  his  exchequer.  Nowith- 
flanding  the  former  abolition  of  his  debts,  he  yet 
required  new  loans  from  his  fubjesfls :  And  he  en- 
hanced gold  from  forty-five  fliillings  to  forty-eight 
an  ounce  ;  and  filver  from  three  fnillings  and  nine 
pence  to  four  fnillings.  His  pretence  for  this  inno- 
vation was  to  prevent  the  money  from  being  ex- 
ported ;  as  if  that  expedient  could  anywife  ferve  the 
purpofe.  He  even  coined  fome  bafe  money,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  current  by  proclamation.  He 
named  commiffioners  for  levying  a  benevolence, 
and  he  extorted  about  feventy  thoufand  pounds  by 
this  expedient.  Read,  alderman  of  London  ',  a  man 
fomewhat  advanced  in  years,  having  refufed  to  con- 
tribute, or  not  coming  up  to  the  expeftation  of  the 
commiffioners,  was  inrolled  as  a  foot-foldier  in  the 
Scottidi  wars,  and  was  there  taken  prifoner.  Roach, 
who  had  been  equally  refractory,  was  thrown  into 
prifon,  and  obtained  not  his  liberty  but  by  paying  a 
large  compofition  ^.  Thefe  powers  of  the  prerogative 
(which  at  that  time  pafled  unqueftioned),  the  com- 
pelling of  any  man  to  ferve  in  any  office,  and  the 
imprilbning  of  any  man  during  pleafure,  not  to 
mention  the  praftice  of  extorting  loans,  rendered  the 
fovereign  in  a  mxanner  abfolute  mafler  of  the  perfon 
and  property  of  every  individual. 

Early  this  year  the  king  fent  a  fleet  and  an  army 
to  invade  Scotland.  The  fleet  confided  of  near  two 
hundred  veiTels,  and  carried  on  board  ten  thoufand 
men.  Dudley  lord  Lifle  commanded  the  fea-forces  ; 
the  earl  of  Hertford  the  land.  The  troops  were 
difembarked  near  Leith  ;    and,    after  difperfmg  a 

i  Herbert.     Stowe,  p.  58.?.    Baker,  p.  293. 
^  Goodwin's  Annals.     Stowe,  p    508. 
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fmall  body  which  oppofed  them,  they  took  that  Cij  A  P. 
town  without  refiftance,  and  then  marched  to  Edir.-  .^^^^^ 
burgh.  The  gates  were  foon  beaten  down  (for  httle  13^4, 
or  no  refiftance  was  made)  ;  and  the  Engiifh  firft 
pillaged,  and  then  fet  fire  to  the  city.  The  regent 
and  cardinal  were  not  prepared  to  oppofe  fo  great  a 
force,  and  they  fled  to  Stirling.  Hertford  marched 
eaftward  ;  and  being  joined  by  a  new  body  under 
Evers,  warden  of  the  call  marches,  he  laid  wade 
the  whole  country,  burned  and  deftroyed  Hadding- 
ton and  Dunbar,  then  retreated  into  England  ;  hav- 
ing loft  only  forty  men  in  the  whole  expedition. 
The  earl  of  Arran  collected  fome  forces  ;  but  finding 
that  the  Enghih  were  already  departed,  he  turned 
them  againil  Lenox,  who  was  juftly  fufpe6led  of  a 
correfponience  with  the  enemy.  That  nobleman, 
after  making  fome  refiftance,  was  obliged  to  fly 
into  England ;  where  Henry  fettled  a  penfion  on 
fiim,  and  even  gave  him  his  niece,  lady  Margaret 
Douglas,  in  marriage.  In  return,  Lenox  ftipu- 
lated  conditions  by  which,  had  he  been  able  to  exe- 
cute them,  he  muft  have  reduced  his  country  to  total 
fervitude '. 

Henry's  policy  was  blamed  in  this  fudden  and 
violent  incurfion  ;  by  which  he  inflamed  the  paifion^ 
of  the  Scots,  without  fubduing  their  fpirit  ;,  and  it 
was  commonly  faid,  that  he  did  too  much  if  he  in- 
tended to  folicit  an  alliance,  and  too  little  if  he 
meant  a  conqueft  "'.  But  the  reafon  of  his  recalling 
the  troops  fo  foon  vas,  his  eagernefs  to  carry  on  a 
projefted  enterprize  againft  France,  in  which  he  in- 
tended to  employ  the  whole  force  of  his  kingdom. 
He  had  concerted  a  plan  with  the  emperor,  which 
threatened  the  total  ruin  of  that  monarchy,  and  muft, 
as  a  neceflary  confequence,  have  involved  the  ruin  of 
England.  Thefe  two  princes  had  agreed  to  invade 
Francs  with  forces  amounting  to  above  a  hundred 
thoufand  men  :    Henry  engaged  to  fet  out  from  Ca- 
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lais ;  Charles  from  the  Low  Countries :  They  were 
to  enter  on  no  fiege  ;    but   leaving  all  the  frontier 
towns   behind  them,    to   march   diredly  to  Paris, 
where  they  were  to  join  their  forces,  and  thence  to 
proceed    to  the  entire   conquefl:  of  the    kingdom. 
Francis  could   not  oppofe  to  thefe  formidable  pre- 
parations much  above  forty  thoufand  men. 
T4thjiil7.       Henry,   having  appointed  the  queen  regent  dur- 
f-^^r^'g"  ing  his  abfence,  paifed   over  to  Calais   with   thirty 
'  thoufand  men,  accompanied  by  the  dukes  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,   Fitzalan  earl  of  Arundel,  Vere  earl  of 
Oxford,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  Faulet   lord  St.  John, 
lord    Ferrers   of   Chartley,    lord   Mountjoy,    lord 
Grey  of  Wilton,   fir  Anthony  Brown,    fir  Francis 
Bryan,  and  the  moll  flourifliing  nobility  and  gentry 
of  his  kingdom.    The  Englillr  army  was  foon  joined 
by  the  count  cle  Buren,   admiral  of  Flanders,  with 
ten  thoufand  foot  and  four  thoufand  horfe ;    and 
the  whole  compofed  an  army  which  nothing  on  that 
-    frontier  was  able  to  refift.     The  chief  force  of  the 
French  armies  was  drawn  to  the  fide  of  Champagne, 
in  order  to  oppofe  the  Imperialifls, 

The  emperor,  with  an  army  of  near  fixty  thouland 
men,  had  taken  the  field  much  earlier  than  Henry; 
and  not  to  lofe  time,  while  he  waited  for  the  arrival 
of  his  confederate,  he  fat  down  before  Luxem- 
bourg, which  was  furrendered  to  him :  He  thence 
proceeded  to  Commercy  on  the  Meufe,  which  he 
took :  Ligny  met  with  the  fame  fate  :  He  next  laid 
fien-e  to  St.  Difier  on  the  Marne,  which,  though  a 
weak  place,  made  a  brave  refiftance,  under  the 
count  of  Sancerre  the  governor,  and  the  fiege  v^as 
protratled  beyond  expectation. 

The  emperor  v^-'as  employed  before  this  town  at 
the  time  the  Engliih  forces  were  aflcmbled  in  Ficardy. 
Flenry,  either  tempted  by  the  defencelefs  condition 
of  the  French  frontier,  or  thinking  that  the  emperor 
had  firll  broken  his  engagement,  by  forming  fieges, 
or  perhaps  forelecing  at  lad  the  dangerous  confe- 
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quences  of  entirely  fubduing  the  French  power,  in-  C  H  A  ?• 
llead  of  marching  forward  to  Paris,  fat  down  before    ^^^'^^■ 
Montreufl  and  Boulogne.     The  duke  of  Norfolk      ,544. 
commanded  the  army  before  Montreuil :  The  king 
himfeif  that  before  Boulogne.     Vervin  was  governor 
of  the  latter  place,  and  under  him  Philip  Corie,  a 
brave  old  fokiier,    who  encouraged  the  garrifon  to 
defend  themfeb/es   to  the  laft  extremity  againfl  the 
Englifh.     He  was  killed  during  the   courfe  of  the  utli  Sept. 
fiege,  and  the  town  was  immediately  furrendered  to 
Henry  by  the  cowardice  of  Vervin  ;  who  was  after- 
wards beheaded  for  this  difhonourable  capitulation. 

During  the  courfe  of  this  fiege  Charles  had  taken 
St.  Difier ;  and  finding  the  feafon  much  advanced, 
he  began  to  hearken  to  a  treaty  of  peace  with  France, 
fmce  ail  his  fchemes  for  fubduing  that  kingdom 
were  likely  to  prove  abortive.  In  order  to  have  a 
pretence  for  deferting  his  ally,  he  fent  a  meflenger 
to  the  Enghdi  camp,  requiring  Henry  immediately 
to  fulfil  his  engagements,  and  to  meet  him  with  his 
army  before  Paris.  Henry  replied,  that  he  was  too 
far  engaged  in  the  fiege  or  Boulogne  to  raife  it  with 
honour,  and  that  the  emperor  himfeif  had  firll 
broken  the  concert  by  befieging  St.  Difier.  This 
anfwer  ferved  Charles  as  a  fufficient  reafcn  for  con- 
cluding a  peace  with  Francis,  at  Crepy,  where  no  igth  Sep  1. 
mention  Vv-as  made  of  England.  He  flipulated  to 
give  Flanders  as  a  dowry  to  his  daughter,  whom  he 
agreed  to  marry  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  Francis's 
fecond  fon ;  and  Francis  in  return  withdrew  his 
troops  from  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  and  renounced  all 
claim  to  Milan,  Naples,  and  other  territories  in 
Italy.  This  peace,  fo  advantageous  to  Francis, 
was  procured  partly  by  the  decifive  victory  obtained 
in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  by  the  count  of 
Anguyen  over  the  Imperialifls  at  CerifoUes  in  Pied- 
mont, partly  by  the  emperor's  great  defire  to  turn 
■his  arms  a^aLnit  the  proteltant  princes  in  Germany. 
R  4  Charles 
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CHAP.  Charles  ordered  his  troops  to  feparate  from  the  Eng- 
XXXlil.    jj||-^  jj-^  picardy  ;   and  Henry,  finding  himleif  obHged 
j^4^.      to  raife  the  fiege  of  Montreiiil,  returned  into  Eng- 
3cth  ijept.  land.     This    campaign    ferved  to  the   populace   as 
matter  of  great  triumph  ;    but  all  men  of  fenfe  con- 
cluded that  the  king  had,   as  in  all  his  former  mili- 
tary enterprifes,    made,    at  a  great  expence,  an  ac- 
quifition  which  was  of  no  importance. 

The    war  with  Scotland,    meanwhile,   was   con- 
duced feebly,  and  with  various  fuccefs.     Sir  Ralph 
Evers,    now  lord  Evers,    and   fir  Bryan  Latoun, 
made  an  inroad  into  that  kingdom  ;  and  having  laid 
wafle  the  counties  of  Tiviotdale  and  the  Merfe,  they 
•    proceeded  to  the  abbey  of  Coldingham,   which  they 
took   poffeiTion    of  and    fortihed.      The   governor 
airembled  an  army  of  eight  thcufand  men,  in  order 
to  diilcdge  them  from  this  pofl: ;    but   he  had   no 
fooner  opened  his  batteries  before  the  place  than  a 
fudden  panic  feized  him  ;   he  left  the  army,  and  fled 
to  Dunbar.     He  complained  of  the  mutiny  of  his 
troops,  and  pretended  apprehenfions  left  they  fhould 
deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifn  :   But  his 
own  unwarhke  fpirit  was  generally  believed  to  have 
been  the  motive  of  this  diihonourable  flight.     The 
Scottifh  army,  upon  the  departure  of  their  general, 
fell  into  ccnfufion  ;  and  had  not  Angus,  with  a  fev/ 
of  his  retainers,  brought  off  the  cannon,  and  pro- 
tecled  their  rear,    the  Englifli    might  have  gained 
great  advantag-es   over    them.     Evers,    elated  with 
this  fuccefs,  boafted  to  Henry  that  he  had  conquered 
all  Scotland  to  the  Forth';   and  he  claimed  a  reward 
for  this  important  fervice.     The  duke  of  Norfolk, 
who   kiievv'    with   what    difficulty   fuch   acquifitions 
would   be  maintained  agaiuft  a  warlike  enemy,  ad- 
vifed  the  kins:  to  p-rani:  him,  as  his  reward,  the  con- 
quefts  of  which  he  boafted  io   highly.     The  next 
inroad  made  by  the   Knglllh  ihev.'cd  the  vanity   of 
SJ4S^     Evers's  hopes.     This  general  led  about  hve  thou- 
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fand  men  Into  Tiviotdale,  and  was  employed  in  ra-  CHAP. 
vaging  that  country  ;  when  intelHgence  was  brought  ^_  _.       j 
him  that  fome   Scottifii  forces   appeared  near   the       J545. 
abbey  of  Melrofs.     Angus  had  roufed  the  governor 
to   more  aftivity  ;    and  a  proclamation  being  iflued 
for  afTembling  the  troops  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties,  a  confiderable  body  had  repaired  thither  to  op- 
pofe  the  enemy.     Norman  Lefiy,  fon  of  the  eari  of 
Rothes,    had  alfo  joined  the  army  with  fome  volun- 
teers from  Fife ;    and  he  infpired  courage  into  the 
whole,    as  well  by  this  acceffion  of  force,  as  by  his 
perfonal  bravery  and  intrepidity.      In  order  to  bring 
their  troops  to  the  necefTity  of  a  fleady  defence,  the 
Scottilh  leaders  ordered  all  their  cavalry  to  difmount;  ■ 
and   they  refolved   to  w^ait,    on  fome  high  grounds 
near  Ancram,  the  adlmlt  of  the  Engliih.     The  Eng-  ijtiiFeb, 
lilh,  whofe  pad  fucceffes  had  taught  them  too  much 
to  defpife  the  enemy,    thought,  when  they  faw  the 
Scotcifh  horfes  led  off  the  field,  that  the  whole  army 
was   retiring ;    and  .they   hailened   to  attack  them. 
The  Scots  received  them  in  good  order  ;  and  being 
favoured  by  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  as  well  as 
by  the  furprife  of  the  Englifh,  who  expeded  no  re- 
fiffance,    they  foon  put  them  to  flight,    and  purfued 
them  with  confiderable   flaughter.     Evers   and  La- 
toun  were  both  killed,    and  above  a  thoufand  men 
were    made   prifoners.      In    order    to   fupport   the 
Scots  in  this  war,  Francis  fome  time  after  fent  over 
a  body  of  auxiliaries,  to  the  number  of  three  thou- 
fand  live  hundred    men,    under   the   command  of 
Montgomery  lord  of  Lorges  ''.     Reinforced  by  thefe 
fuccours,  the  governor  alfembled  an  array  of  fifteen 
thoufand  men  at  Haddington,   and  marched  thence  ■ 
to  ravage  the  eail  borders  of  England.     He  laid  all 
wafiie  wherever  he  came ;   and  having  met  with  no 
confiderable  refinance,  he  retired  into  his  own  coun- 
iry,  and  difbanded  his   army.     The  earl  of  liert- 

k  Euclianan^  lib.  ic.    Dnimmcnd, 
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Sx^nf'  ^^^^^  '^^  revenue,  committed  ravages  on  the  middre 

,^_^^,,,^^.,,^  and  wed  marches ;    and  the  war  on  both  fides  was 

IJ45.      fignalifed  rather  by  the  ills  inflicled  on   the  enemy, 

than  by  any  conliderable  advantage  gained  by  either 

party. 

The  war  likewife  between  France  and  England 
was  not  dillinguiflied  this  year  by  any  memorable 
-event.  Francis  had  equipped  a  fleet  of  above  two 
hundred  fail,  befides  gallies  ;  and  having  embarked 
fome  land-forces  on  board,  he  fent  them  to  make  a 
defcent  in  England '.  They  failed  to  the  lile  of 
Wight,  where  they  found  the  Englilli  fieet  lying  at 
anchor  in  St.  Helens.  It  confnled  not  of  above  a 
hundred  fail ;  and  the  admiral  thought  it  mofl  ad- 
vifeable  to  remain  in  that  road,  in  hopes  of  draw- 
ing the  French  into  the  narrow  channels  and  the 
rocks,  which  were  unknown  to  them.  The  two 
tleets  cannonaded  each  other  for  two  days  ;  and  ex- 
cept the  fmking  of  the  Mary  Rofe,  one  of  the  largert: 
fnips  of  the  Englifh  fieet,  the  damage  on  both  fides 
xvas  inconfiderabie. 

Francis's  chief  intention  in  equipping  fo  great  a 
fleet  was,  to  prevent  the  Engliih  from  throwing 
fuccours  into  Bouloone,  which  he  refolved  to  be- 
fiege  ;  and  for  that  purpofe,  he  ordered  a  fort  to  be 
built,  by  which  he  intended  to  block  up  the  harbour. 
After  a  confiderable  lofs  of  time  and  money,  the 
fort  was  found  fo  ill  conftrufted,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  it;  and  though  he  had  a{fem- 
bled  on  that  frontier  an  army  of  near  forty  thoufaiid 
jnen,  he  was  not  able  to  eiTecl  any  confiderable  en- 
?erpiife.  Henry,  in  order  to  defend  his  poffelfions 
in  France,  had  levied  fourteen  thoufand  Germans  ; 
who  having  marched  to  Fleurines  in  the  biihopric 
of  Liege,  found  that  they  could  advance  no  farther. 
The  emperor  would  not  allow  them  a  palfage  through 
his  dominions :   They  received  intelligence  of  a  fa- 

'  Beleaii".    Mer:ioircs  du  Bellay. 
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perior  army  on  the  fide  of  France  ready  to  intercept  C  H  A  i'. 
them  :  Want  of  occupation  and  of  pay  foon  pro-  ^        __^* 
duced  a  mutiny  among  them  :  And   having  feized       15^3. 
the  EngHfh   commiflaries   as  a  fecurity  for  arrears, 
thev  retreated  into  their  own  country.    There  feems 
to  have  been  fome  want    of  forefight  in  this  ex- 
penfive  armament. 

The  great  expence  of  thefe  two  v/ars  maintained  a3dNov, 
by  Henry,  obliged  him  to  fummon  a  new  parha- 
ment.  The  commons  granted  him  a  fubfidy,  pay- 
able in  two  years,  of  two  fliillings  a  pound  on  land  " : 
The  fpirituality  voted  him  fix  (hillings  a  pound. 
But  the  parliament,  apprehenfive  left  more  demands 
ihould  be  made  upon  them,  endeavoured  to  fave 
themfelves  by  a  very  extraordinary  liberality  of  other 
peoples  property :  By  one  vote  they  bellowed  on 
the  king  all  the  revenues  of  the  univerfities,  as  well 
as  of  the  chauntries,  free  chapels  °,  and  hofpitals. 
Henry  was  pleafed  with  this  conceflion,  as  it  in- 
creafed  his  power  ;  but  he  had  no  intention  to  rob 
learning  of  all  her  endowments ;  and  he  foon  took 
care  to  inform  the  univerfities  that  he  meant  not 
to  touch  their  revenues.  Thus  thefe  ancient  and 
celebrated  eftablifliments  owe  their  exiftence  to  the 
generofity  of  the  king,  not  to  the  protection  of  this 
fervile  and  proftitute  parliament. 

The  proftitute  fplrit  of  the  parliament  farther  ap- 
peared in  the  preamble  of  a  ftatute  f,  in  which  they 
recognize   the  king  to  have  always  been,  by  the 

"  Thofe  who  pofTeffed  goods  or  money  above  five  pounds  and  be- 
low ten,  were  to  pay  eight  pence  a  pound :  Thofe  above  ten  pound?, 
aflulling. 

o  A  chauntry  w^s  a  little  church,  chapel,  or  particular  alt:'.r  in 
fome  cathedral  church,  &c.  endowed  with  lands  or  other  reveni:cs 
for  the  maintenance  of  one  or  more  priells,  daily  to  iay  mafs,  or  per- 
form divine  fcrvice,  for  the  ufe  of  the  founders,  or  fuch  others  as  they 
appointed:  Free  chapels  were  independent  on  any  church,  and  cu, 
dowed  for  much  the  fame  purpofe  as  the  foriai.r.    Jacobs  Law 

pirt. 
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CHAP,  word  of  God,  fupreme  head  of  the  church  of  Ens;- 
/^"'^^  br.d  ;  and  acknowledge  that  archbifliops,  billiopS;, 
IJ43.  and  other  ecclefiaflical  perlbns,  have  no  manner 
of  jujifdiclion  but  by  his  royal  mandate :  To 
him  alone,  fay  they,  -and  fuch  perfons  as  he  fliall 
appoint,  fuii  power  and  authority  is  given  from 
above  to  hear  and  determine  all  m.anner  of  caufes 
ecclefiaflical,  and  to  correct  all  manner  of  herehes, 
errors,  vices,  and  fnis  whatfoever.  No  mention  is 
here  made  of  the  concurrence  of  a  convocation,  or 
even  of  a  parliament.  His  proclamations  are,  in 
efi-e£t,  acknowledged  to  have  not  only  the  force  of 
law,  but  the  authority  of  revelation  ;  and  by  his 
royal  power  he  might  regulate  the  aftions  of  men, 
control  their  words,  and  even  direct  their  inward 
fentiments  and  opinions. 
a''thDec.  The  king  made,  in  perfon,  a  fpeech  to  the  par- 
liament on  proroguing  them  ;  in  which,  after  thank- 
ing them  for  their  loving  attachment  to  him,  which, 
he  faid,  equalled  what  was  ever  paid  by  their  ancef- 
tors  to  any  king  of  England,  he  complained  of  their 
diifenfions,  difputes,  and  animofities  in  religion.  He 
told  them,  that  the  feveral  pulpits  w^re  become  a  kind 
of  batteries  againft  each  other  ;  and  that  one  preacher 
called  another  heretic  and  anabaptifl,  which  was  re- 
taliated by  the  opprobrious  appellations  of  papift  and 
hypocrite  :  That  he  had  permitted  his  people  the  ufe 
oi  the  fcriptures,  not  in  order  to  furnifh  them  with 
materials  for  difputing  and  railing,  but  that  he  might 
enable  them  to  inform  their  confciencies,  and  in- 
ftruct  their  children  and  families  :  That  it  grieved 
his  heart  to  find  how  that  precious  jewel  was  profti- 
tuted,  by  being  introduced  into  the  converfation  of 
every  alehoufe  and  tavern,  and  employed  as  a  pre- 
tence for  decrying  the  fpiritual  and  legal  pallors  : 
And  that  he  was  forry  to  obferve  that  the  word  of 
God,  while  it  was  the  object  of  fo  much  anxious 
fpeculation,  had  very  little  influence  on  their  prac- 
5  ticej 
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tice ;  and  that  though  an  imaginary  knowledge  fo  r  h  a  p. 
much  abounded,  charity  was  daily  going  to  decay  ".    ^^-^i^^^-^ 
The  king  gave  good  advice  ;  but  his  own  example,       j^^^, 
by  encouraging  fpeculation  and  difpute,  was  ill  firted 
to   promote    that   peaceable   fubmiinoii    of  opinion 
which  he  recommended. 

Henry  employed  in  military  preparations  the  i54-^- 
money  granted  by  parliament ;  and  he  fent  over  the 
earl  of  Hertford  and  lord  Lifle,  the  admiral,  to  Calais 
with  a  body  of  nine  thoufand  men,  two- thirds  of 
which  confifted  of  foreigners.  Some  fkirmifhes  of 
fmall  moment  enfued  with  the  French  ;  and  no 
fcopes  of  any  confiderable  progrefs  could  be  enter- 
tained by  either  party.  Henry,  whofe  animofity 
againft  Francis  was  not  violent,  had  given  fufficient 
vent  to  his  humour  by  this  ihort  v/ar  ;  and  finding 
that  from  his  great  increafe  in  corpulence  and  decay 
in  ilrength,  he  could  not  hope  for  much  longer  life, 
he  was  defirous  of  ending  a  quarrel  which  might 
prove  dangerous  to  his  kingdom  during  a  mdnority. 
Francis  likev/ife,  on  his  part,  was  not  averfe  to  peace 
with  England  ;  becaufe  having  lately  loft  his  fon  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  he  revived  his  ancient  claim  upon 
Milan,  and  forefawthat  hoftiiities  muftfoon,  on  that 
account,  break  out  between  him  and  the  emperor. 
Commiffioners,  therefore,  having  met  at  Campe,  a  ^^h  June. 
fmall  place  between  Ardres  and  Guifnes,  the  articles  Peace  with 
were  foon  agreed  on,  and  the  peace  figned  by  them.  sroti".d" 
The  chief  conditions  were,  that  Henry  fhould  re- 
tain Boulogne  during  eight  years,  or  till  the  former 
debt  due  by  Francis  Ihould  be  paid.  This  debt  was 
fettled  at  two  millions  of  livres,  befides  a  claim  of 
5oo,ocolivres5  which  was  afterwards  to  be  adjufted. 
Francis  took  care  to  comprehend  Scotland  in  the 
treaty.  Thus  all  that  Henry  obtained  by  a  war 
which  cofl:  him  above  one  million   three    hundred 
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and  forty  thoufand  pounds  fterling  \  was  a  bad  and 
^  a  chargeable  fecurity  for  a  debt  which  was  not  a 
1J46.      third  of  the  value. 

The  king,  now  freed  from  all  foreign  wars,  had 
leifure  to  give  his  attention  to  domeiiic  affairs  ;  par- 
ticularly to  theeftablifhment  of  uniformity  in  opinion, 
on  which  he  was  fo  intent.  Though  he  allowed  an 
Enghfli  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  he  had  hitherto  been 
very  careful  to  keep  the  mafs  in  Latin  ;  but  he  was 
at  lafl  prevailed  on  to  permit  that  the  litany,  a  con- 
liderable  part  of  the  fervice,  fhould  be  celebrated  in 
the  vulgar  tongue  ;  and,  by  this  innovation,  he  ex- 
cited anew  the  hopes  of  the  reformers,  who  had  been 
fomewhat  difcouraged  by  the  fevere  law  of  the  fix 
articles.  One  petition  of  the  new  litany  was  a  prayer 
to  fave  MS  from  the  tyranny  of  the  hifwp  of  Rome  ^  and 
from  all  his  deteflalle  eiiormitles.  'Cranmer  employ- 
ed his  credit  to  drav/  Henry  into  farther  innovations  ; 
and  he  took  advantage  of  Gardiner's  abfence,  who 
was  fent  on  an  embaffy  to  i\iQ  emperor :  But  Gar- 
diner having  written  to  the  king,  that  if  he  carried 
his  oppofition  againft  the  catholic  religion  to  greater 
extremities,  Charles  threatened  to  break  off  all  com- 
merce with  him,  the  fuccefs  of  Cranmer's  projefts 
was  for  fome  time  retarded.  Cranmer  lofl:  this  year 
the  mod  fincere  and  powerful  friend  that  he  poffeffed 
at  court,  Charles  Brandon  duke  of  Suffolk  :  The 
queen-dowager  of  France,  confort  to  Suffolk,  had 
died  fome  years  before.  This  nobleman  is  one  in- 
ftance  that  Henry  was  not  altogether  incapable  of  a 
cordial  and  fteady  friendfnipj  and  Suffolk  feems  to 
have  been  worthy  of  the  favour  v/hich,  from  his 
carlieft  youth,  he  had  enjoyed  with  his  mafter.  The 
king  was  fitting  in  council  Vv^hen  informed  of  Suffolk's 
death ;  and  he  took  the  opportunity  both  to  exprefs 
his  own  forrov/  for  the  iofs,  and  to  celebrate"  the  me- 

r  Ileibert.     Stov^'e, 
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Tits,  of  thedeceafed.  He  declared,  that  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  their  frlendlliip,  his  brother-ni-law 
had  never  made  one  attempt  to  injure  an  adverfary,  754^ 
and  had  never  whifpered  a  vi^ord  to  the  difadvantage 
ofanyperfon.  ''^  Is  there  any  of  you,  my  lords, 
"  who  can  fay  as  much?"  When  the  king  fubjoined 
thefe  words,  he  looked  round  in  all  their  faces,  and 
faw  that  confufion  which  the  confcioufnefs  of  fecrec 
guilt  naturally  threw  upon  them  '. 

Cranmer  himfelf,  v*^hen  bereaved  of  this  fup- 
port,  was  the  more  expofed  to  thofe  cabals  of  the 
courtiers,  v^hich  the  oppofition  in  party  and  religion, 
joined  to  the  ufual  motives  of  intereft,  rendered  fo 
frequent  among  Henry's  minifters  and  counfellors. 
The  catholics  took  hold  of  the  king  by  his  paffion 
for  orthodoxy  ;  and  they  reprefented  to  him,  that 
if  his  laudable  zeal  for  enforcing  the  truth  met  with 
no  better  fuccefs,  it  was  altogether  owing  to  the 
primate,  whofe  example  and  encouragement  v/ere, 
in  reality,  the  fecret  fupports  of  herefy.  Henry, 
feeing  the  point  at-  which  they  aimed,  feigned  a 
compliance,  and  dehred  the  council  to  m.ake  inquiry 
intoCranmer's  conduft  ;  promiimg  that,  if  he  were 
found  guilty,  he  fhould  be  committed  to  prifon,  and 
brought  to  condign  pumfnment.  Every  body  now 
confidered  the  primate  as  lolt ;  and  his  old  friends, 
from  interelled  viev/s,  as  well  as  the  oppofitc  party 
from  animofity,  began  to  fliow  him  marks  of  ne-. 
gledt  and  difregard  He  was  obliged  to  ftand  fe- 
veral  hours  among  the  lacqueys  at  the  door  of  the 
council-chamber  before  he  could  be  admitted  ;  and 
when  he  was  at  lad  called  in,  he  was  told,  that  they 
had  determined  to  fend  him  to  the  Tower.  Cran- 
mer faid,  that  he  appealed  to  the  king  himfelf ;  and 
finding  his  appeal  diiVegarded,  he  produced  a  ring, 
which  Henry  had  given  him  as  a  pledge  of  favour 
and  protection.    The  council  were  confounded  j  and 

*  Coke's  Iiift.  cap  jj. 
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^^  ;^  P-  when  they  came  before  the  king,  he  reproved  them 
x^,,...^^^  in  the  fevereft  terms  ;  and  told  them  that  he  was 
1546.  well  acquainted  with  Cranmer's  merit,  as  well  as 
with  their  malignity  and  envy  :  But  he  was  deter- 
mined to  cruili  all  their  cabals,  and  to  teach  them, 
by  the  ievereft  difcipline,  fmce  gentle  methods  were 
ineffeclual,  a  more  dutiful  concurrence  in  promoting- 
his  fervice.  Norfolk,  who  was  Cranmer's  capital 
enemy,  apologized  for  their  conduft,  and  faid,  that 
their  only  intention  vi^as  to  fet  the  primate's  inno- 
cence in  a  full  light,  by  bringing  him  to  an  open 
trial :  And  lieriry  obliged  them  all  to  embrace  him 
as  a  llgn  of  their  cordial  reconciliation.  The  mild 
temper  of  Cranmer  rendered  this  agreement  more 
fmcere  on  his  part,  than  is  ufual  in  fuch  forced 
compliances  K 
Periecu-  BuT  though  Henry's  favour  for  Cranmer  ren- 
°"^*  dered  fruitlefs  all  accufations  againfl  him,  his  pride 
and  peevillmefs,  irritated  by  his  declining  ftate  of 
health,  impelled  him  to  punifli  with  fre(h  feverity  all 
others  who  prefumed  to  entertain  a  different  opinion 
from  himfelf,  particularly  in  the  capital  point  of  the 
real  prefence.  Anne  Afcue,  a  young  woman  of  merit 
as  well  as  beauty  ",  who  had  great  connexions  with 
the  chief  ladies  at  court,  and  with  the  queen  herfelf, 
was  accufed  of  dogmatizing  on  that  delicate  article; 
and  Henry,  infread  of  fhewing  indulgence  to  the 
weaknefs  of  her  fex  and  age,  was  but  the  more  pro- 
voked that  a  woman  (hould  dare  to  oppofe  his  theolo- 
gical fentiments.  She  was  prevailed  on  by  Bonner's 
menaces  to  make  a  feeming  recantation  ;  but  die 
qualified  it  with  fome  referves,  which  did  not  fatisfy 
that  zealous  prelate.  She  was  thrown  into  prifon, 
and  ilie  there  employed  herfelf  incompofmg  prayers 
and  difcourfes,  by  which  fhe  fortified  her  refolution 
to  endure  the  utmofi;  extremity  rather  than  relinquifh 


«  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  343,  344.     Aiitirf,  Brit,  in  vita  Cranm. 
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her  religious  principles.     She  even  wrote  to  the  CHAP, 
king,  and  told  him,  that  as  to  the  Lord's  fupper,    "^    J^ 
fhe  believed  as  much  as  Chrifl  himfelf  had  faid  of      1546. 
it,  and  as  much  of  his  divine  doftrine  as  the  catholic 
church  had  required :  But  while  fhe  could  not  be 
brought  to  acknowledge  an  affent  to  the  king's  ex- 
plications, this  declaration  availed  her  nothing,  and 
was   rather  regarded  as  a  frefh  infult.     The  chan- 
cellor Wriothefely,  who  had  fucceeded  Audiey,  and 
who  was  much  attached  to  the  catholic  party,  was 
fent  to  examine  her  with  regard  to  her  patrons  at 
court,  and  the  great  ladies  who  were  In  correfpond- 
ence  with  her  :  But  (he  maintained  a  laudable  fide- 
lity to  her  friends,  and  would  confefs  nothing.     She 
was  put  to  the  torture  in  the  moft  barbarous  man- 
ner,    and     continued    (till    refoiute   in   preferving 
fecrecy.      Some  authors  ^''  add  an  extraordinary  cir- 
cumftance :    That   the   chancellor,  v/ho   flood   by, 
ordered  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  flretch  the 
rack  ftill  farther;  but  that  officer  refufed  compliance; 
The  chancellor  menaced  him ;  but  met  with  a  new 
refufal :    Upon   v/hich    that   magiftrate,    who   was 
otherwife  a  perfon   of  merit,  but  intoxicated  with 
•religious  zeal,  put  his  own  hand  to  the  rack,  and 
drew  it  fo  violently  that  he  almoil  tore  her  body 
alunder.     Her  condancy  ftill  furpaifed  the  barbarity 
of  her  perfecutors,  and  they  found  all  their  efforts  to 
be  baffied.      She  was  then  condemned  to  be  burned 
alive ;  and  being  fo  diflocated  by  the  rack  that  flie 
could  not  fland,  flie  was  carried  to  the  flake  in  a 
chair.     Together  with  her  were  conduced  Nicholas 
Eelenian  a  prieft,  John  Laffeis  of  the  king's  houfe- 
hold,  and  John  Adams  a  taylor,  who  had  been  con- 

w  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  578.  speed,  p.  780.  Biker,  p.  299.  But 
Burnet  queftions  the  truth  of  this  circumftance  :  Fox,  however,  tran- 
fcribes  her  own  paper,  where  fhe  relates  it  I  miilt  add  in  judice  to 
the  king,  that  he  difapproved  of  Wriothefely's  condud,  and  con- 
mended  the  lieutenant. 
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c  H  A  P.  demned  for  the  fame  crime  to  the  fame  puniilimfeiit. 

(_^1\  '_j  They  v/ere  all  tied  to  the  flake;  and  in  that  dreadful 
1^46.  fituation  the  chancellor  fent  to  inform  them  that 
their  pardon  was  ready  drawn  and  figned,  and  lliould 
inflant^y  be  given  them,  if  they  would  merit  it  by 
a  recantation.  They  only  regarded  this  offer  as  a 
new  ornament  to  their  crown  of  martyrdom ;  and 
they  faw  with  tranquillity  the  executioner  kindle  the 
^  flames  which  confunied  them,  Wriothefely  did 
not  confider  that  this  public  and  noted  fituation 
intereiled  their  honour  the  more  to  maintain  a  fteady 
perfeverance. 

Though  the  fecrefy  and  fidelity  of  Anne  Afcue 
faved  the  queen  from  this  peril,  that  princefs  foon 
a,fter  fell  into  a  new  danger,  from  which  flie  narrowly 
efcaped.  An  ulcer  had  broken  out  in  the  king's 
leg,  which,  added  to  his  extreme  corpulency,  and 
his  bad  habit  of  body,  began  both  to  threaten  his  life,- 
and  to  render  him  even  more  than  ufually  peevifh 
and  pafiionate.  The  queen  attended  him  with  the 
mofc  tender  and  dutiful  care,  and  endeavoured 'by 
every  foothing  art  and  compliance,  to  allay  thofe 
gufls  of  humour  to  which  he  was  become  fo  fubje£t. 
His  favourite  topic  of  converfation  was  theology;, 
and  Catherine,  whofe  good  fenfe  enabled  her  to  dif- 
ccurfe  on  any  fubje^:,  was  frequently  engaged  in  the 
argument  )  and  being  fecretly  inclined  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  reformers,  fire  unwarily  betrayed  too- 
'much  of  lier  mind  on  thefe  occafions..  Henry, 
highly  provoked  that  flie  fbould  prefum.e  to  differ 
from  him  complained  of  her  obftinacy  to  Gardiner,, 
who  gladly  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  inflame 
the  quarrel,  lie  praifed  the  king*s  anxious,  con- 
cern for  preferving  the  orthodoxy  of  his  fubjecls  ^ 
and  reprefented,  that  the  more  elevated  the  perfon 
was  who  was  chaftifed,  and  the  more  ne^ir  to  his 
perfon,  the  greater  terror  would  the  example  ftrike 
into  every  one,  and  the  nit)re  glorious  would  the 
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facrifice  appear  to  pofterity.  The  chancellor,  being  chap. 
confulted,  was  engaged  by  religious  zeal  to  fecond  xxxiii. 
thefe  topics  ;  and  Henry  hurried  on  by  his  own  ,^^5^ 
impetuous  temper^  and  encouraged  by  his  coun- 
fellors,  went  fo  far  as  to  order  articles  of  impeach- 
ment to  be  drawn  up  againfl  his  confort.  Wri- 
othefely  executed  his  commands ;  and  foon  after 
brought  the  paper  to  him  to  be  ligned  :  For  as  it 
was  high-treafon  to  throw  flander  upon  the  queen, 
he  might  otherwife  have  been  queftioned  for  his 
temerity.  By  fome  means  this  important  paper 
fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  queen's  friends, 
%yho  immediately  carried  the  intelligence  to  her. 
She  was  fenfible  of  the  extreme  danger  to  which 
fhe  was  expofed ;  but  did  not  defpair  of  being 
able,  by  her  prudence  and  addrefs,  ftill  to  elude 
the  efforts  of  her  enemies.  She  paid  her  ufual  vifit 
to  the  king,  and  found  him  in  a  more  ferene  dif- 
pofition  than  fhe  had  reafon  to  expeft.  He  entered 
on  the  fubjed  which  was  fo  familiar  to  him  ;  and 
he  feemed  to  challenge  her  to  an  argument  in  di- 
vinity. She  gently  declined  the  converfation,  and 
remarked  that  fuch  profound  fpeculations  were  ill 
fuited  to  the  natural  imbecility  of  her  fex.  Women, 
die  faid,  by  their  firfl  creation,  were  made  fubjeft 
to  men :  The  male  was  created  after  the  image  of 
-  God  ;  the  female  after  the  image  of  the  male  :  It 
belonged  to  the  hufband.to  chufe  principles  for  his 
wife ;  the  wife's  duty  was,  in  all  cafes,  to  adopt 
implicitly  the  fentiments  of  her  hufband :  And  as 
to  herfelf,  it  was  doubly  her  duty,  being  blefl  with 
a  hufband  who  was  quahfied  by  his  judgment  and 
learning  not  only  to  chufe  principles  for  his  own 
family,  but  for  the  moft  wife  and  knowing  of  every 
nation.  "  Not  fo!  by  St.  Mary,"  replied  the 
king  ;  "  you  are  now  become  a  dodor,  Kate  ;  and 
"  better  fitted  to  give  than  receive  inftru6lion." 
She  meekly  replied,  that  fhe  was  fenfible  how  little 
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CHAP,  fhe  was  entitled  to  thefe  pralfes ;  that  thouffh  Hve 
^_^___,,.^  ufiially    declined   not   any    converfatlon,    however 
1546.      fublime  when  propofed   by    his  majefty,   fhe   well 
knew,  that  her  conceptions  could  ferve  to  no  other 
purpofe  than  to  give  him  a  little  momentary  amufe- 
nient ;  that  Ihe  found  the  converfation  apt  to  lan- 
guifh,  when  not  revived   by  iome  oppofition,  and 
file   had  ventured  fometimes  to  fain   a  contrariety 
of  fentiments,  in  order  to  give  him  the  pleafure  of 
refuting  her ;   and  that  ihe  alfo  purpofed,  by   this 
innocent  artifice,  to  engage  him  into  topics  whence 
Ihe  had   obferved  by   frequent  experience  that  fhe 
reaped   profit   and   inftrudion.     "   And   is   it   fo, 
"  fweetheart  ?'*  replied  the  king ;   "  then   are  we 
*^  perfed:  friends  again/*     He  embraced   her  with 
great  affeclion,  and  fent  her  away  with  affurances  of 
his   protection   and   kindnefs.     Her   enemies,   who 
knew  nothing  of  this  fudden  change,  prepared  next 
day  to  Cvonvey  her  to   the  Tov/er,  purfuant  to  the 
king's  warrant.     Henry   and  Catherine  were  con- 
verfmg  amicably  in  the  garden  when  the  chancellor 
appeared  with  forty  of  the  purfuivants.     The  king 
fpoke  to  him  at  fome  diilance  from  her;  and  feemed 
to    expoflulate  with  him  in   the  feverefl  manner  : 
She  even  overheard  the  appellations  of  knave^  fooU 
and  he  aft  ^  which   he  liberally  beflowed   upon  that 
magiitrate;  and  then  ordered  him  to  depart  his  pre- 
fence  :    She   afterwards    interpofed  to  mitigate  his 
anger :  He  faid  to  her,  '*  Poor  foul !  you  know 
"  not   how  ill  entitled  this  man  is  to  your  good 
*'  offices."      Thenceforth   the    queen  having  nar- 
rowly efcaped  fo  great  a  danger,  was  careful  not  to 
offend  Henry's  humour  by  any  contradi6lion  ;  and 
Gardiner,  whofe  malice  had  endeavoured  to  widen 
the  breach,  could  never  afterwards  regain  his  favour 
and  good  opinion  \ 

'^  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  344..     Keibert,  p.  560.  Speed,  p.  780.  Fox's 
AftS  and  Monuments  J  vol.  ii.  p.  58. 
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But  Henry's  tyrannical  difpoficion-  foured  by  ill  c  II  A  P* 
health,  burll  out  foon  after  to  the  deltrudion  of  a  /^^l,^ 
man  who  poffefl'ed  a  much  fuperior  rank  to  that  of  j^^^. 
Gardiner.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  father, 
during  this  whole  reign,  and  even  a  part  of  the 
foregoing,  had  been  regarded  as  the  greateft  fub- 
jefts  in  the  kingdom,  and  had  rendered  confider- 
able  fervice  to  the  crown.  The  duke  himfelf  had 
in  his  youth  acquired  reputation  by  naval  enter- 
prifes :  He  had  much  contributed  to  the  vidory 
gained  over  the  Scots  at  Flouden  :  He  had  fupprefled 
a  daneerous  rebellion  in  the  North  :  And  he  had  al- 
ways  done  his  part  with  honour  in  all  the  expedi- 
tions againft  France.  Fortune  feemed  to  confpire 
with  his  own  induflry,  in  raifmg  him  to  the  greateft 
elevation.  From  the  favours  heaped  on  him  by  the 
crown  he  had  acquired  an  immenfe  eft  ate :  The 
king  had  fuccellively  been  married  to  two  of  his 
nieces ;  and  the  king's  natural  fon,  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  had  married  his  daughter  :  Befides  his 
defcent  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Moubrays,  by 
which  he  was  allied  to  the  throne,  he  had  efpoufed 
a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was 
defcended  by  a  female  from  Edward  III.  :  And  as 
he  was  believed  ftill  to  adhere  fecretly  to  the  ancient 
•religion,  he  was  regarded,  both  abroad  and  at  home, 
as  the  head  of  the  catholic  party.  But  all  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  in  proportion  as  they  exalted  the  duke, 
provoked  the  jealoufy  of  Henry ;  and  he  forefaw 
danger,  during  his  fon's  minority,  both  to  the  pub^ 
lie  tranquillity  and  to  the  new  ecclefiallical  fyllem, 
from  the  attempts  of  fo  potenr  a  fubjeft.  But  no- 
thing tended  more  to  expofe  Norfolk  to  the  king's 
difpleafure,  than  the  prejudices  which  Henry  had 
entertained  againlt  the  earl  of  Surrey,  fon  of  th.it 
nobleman. 

SuPvREY  vv'as  a  young  man  of  the  moft  promifmg 

|iopeSj  and  had  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  every  ac- 

S  3  gomplilli-. 
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CHAP,  complifhment  which  became  a  fcholar,  a  courtier,  and 
^ _  _^  J  a  foldier.  He  excelled  in  all  the  military  exercifes 
3J46.  which  were  then  in  requefl :  He  encouraged  the  fine 
arts  by  his  patronage  and  example  :  He  had  made 
fome  fuccefsful  attempts  in  poetry ;  and  being 
fmitten  with  the  romantic  gallantry  of  the  age,  he 
celebrated  the  praifes  of  his  miftrefs,  by  his  pen  and 
his  lance,  in  every  mafque  and  tournament.  His 
fpirit  and  ambition  w^re  equal  to  his  talents  and  his 
quality  ;  and  he  did  not  always  regulate  his  condu6: 
by  the  caution  and  referve  v/hich  his  fituation  re- 
quired. He  had  been  left  governor  of  Boulogne 
when  that  town  was  taken  by  Henry  ;  but  though 
his  perfonal  bravery  was  unqueftioned,  he  had  been 
unfortunate  in  fome  rencounters  wdth  the  French. 
The  king  fomewhat  difpleafed  with  his  conduct, 
had  fent  over  Hertford  to  command  in  his  place  ; 
and  Surrey  was  fo  imprudent  as  to  drop  fome  me- 
nacing expreilions  againft  the  minifters,  on  account 
of  this  aflPront  which  was  put  upon  him.  And 
as  he  had  refufed  to  marry  Hertford's  daughter, 
and  even  waved  every  other  propofal  of  marriage, 
Henry  imagined  that  he  had  entertained  views  of 
efpoufnig  the  lady  Mary ;  and  he  was  inftantly  de- 
termined to  reprefs,  by  the  mod  fevere  expedients, 
fo  dangerous  an  ambition. 

Actuated  by  all  thefe  motives,  and  perhaps  in- 
fluenced by  that  old  difguil  with  wdiich  the  ill  con- 
duct of  Catherine  Howard  had  infpired  him  againft 
her  whole  family,  he  gave  private  orders  to  arreft 
Norfolk  and  Surrey ;  and  they  were  on  the  fame 
32th  Dec.  ^ay  confined   in  the  Tower.     Surrey  being  a  com- 
1547-      moner,  his  trial  was  the  more  expeditious  ;   and  as 
to  proofs,  neither  parliaments  nor  juries  feem  ever 
to  have  given  the  leaft  attention  to  them  in  any 
Execution   caufe  of  the  crown  durinc:  this  whole  reim.     He 
ofsm'rey    ^^^^    accufed   of  entertaining   in    his   family   fome 
Italians  who  were  fiifpeded  to  be  fpies  j    a  fervant 
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of  his  had  paid  a  vifit  to  cardinal  Pole  in  Italy,  CHAP, 
whence  he  W2i^' fufpecled  of  holding  a  correfpond-    ^■^'^^^ 
€nce  with  that,  obnoxious    prelate;    he   had  quar-      134;. 
tered  the  arms  of  Edward   the  ConfeiTor  on    his 
fcutcheon,  which  made  him  be  fufpeiAed  of  afpiring 
to  the  crown,  though  both  he  and  his  anceflors  had 
openly,   during  the  courfe  of  many   years,   main- 
tained that  practice,  and  the  heralds  had  even  juft i- 
fied  it  by  their  authority.  Thefe  v/ere  the  crimes  for 
which  a  jury,  notwithifanding  his  eloquent  and  fpi- 
rited   defence,  condemned   the  earl  of  Surrey   for 
high  treafon  ;  and  their  fentence  was  foon  after  exe- 
cuted upon  him. 

The  innocence  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  fall,  Atta"nder 
if  poliible,  more  apparent  than  that  of  his  fon  ;  and  ^[^i^e'^of 
his  fervices  to  the  crown  had  been  greater.  His  Norfolk. 
dutchefs,  with  whom  he  lived  on  bad  terms,  had 
been  fo  bale  as  to  carry  intelligence  to  his  enemies 
of  all  llie  knew  againfl  him  :  Elizabeth  Holland,  a 
inillrefs  of  his,  had  been  equally  fubfervient  to  the 
defigns  of  the  court :  Yet  with  all  thefe  advantages 
his  accufers  difcovered  no  greater  crime  than  his 
.once  faying  that  the  king  was  fickly,  and  could  not 
hold  out  long ;  and  the  kingdom  was  likely  to  fall 
into  diforders,  through  the  diverfity  of  religious 
opinions.  He  wrote  a  pathetic  letter  to  the  king, 
pleading  his  pad  fervices,  and  protefting  his  inno- 
cence :  Soon  after,  he  embraced  a  more  proper 
expedient  for  appeafmg  Henry,  by  making  a  fub- 
million  and  confellion,  fuch  as  his  enemies  required: 
But  nothing  could  molify  the  unrelenting  temper 
of  the  king.  He  affembled  a  parliament,  as  the  i4tb  Ja#i 
fared  and  mod  expeditious  indrument  of  his  ty- 
ranny; and  the  houfe  of  peers,  without  examining 
the  prifoner,  without  trial  or  evidence,  paifed  a  bill 
of  attainder  againd  him,  and  lent  it  dovvn  to  the 
commons.  Crannier,  though  engaged  for  many 
years  'u\  an  oppofite  party  to  Norfolk,  and  though 

S  4  he 
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*^^^^-  he  had  received  many  and  great  injuries  from  him, 
Op-^^^".^  would  have  no  hand  in  fo  unjuft  a  profecution;  and 
2547.  he  retired  to  his  feat  at  Croydon  ^.  The  king  was  , 
now  approaching  fafl  towards  his  end  ;  and  fearing 
left  Norfolk  fliould  efcape  him,  he  fent  a  meffage  to 
the  commonSj  by  which  he  defired  them  to  haften 
the  bill,  on  pretence  that  Norfolk  enjoyed  the  dig- 
nity of  earl  marihal,  and  it  was  neceffary  to  appoint 
another,  who  might  officiate  at  the  enfuing  cere-. 
mony  of  inftalling  his  fon  prince  of  Wales.  The  ob- 
fequious  commons  obeyed  his  directions,  though 
founded  on  fo  frivolous  a  pretence  ;  and  the  king, 
having  affixed  the  royal  aiTent  to  the  bill  by  commif- 
lioners,  iffued  orders  for  the  execution  of  Norfolk 
on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  January.  But 
news  being  carried  to  the  Tower  that  the  king  him- 
felf  had  expired  that  night,  the  lieutenant  deferred 
obeying  the  warrant  ;  and  it  was  not  thought  ad- 
vifeable  by  the  council  to  begin  a  new  reign  by  the 
death  of  the  greateft  nobleman  in  the  kingdom, 
v/ho  had  been  condemned  by  a  fentence  fo  unjuft 
and  tyrannical. 

The  king's  health  had  long  been  in  a  declining 
flate  ;  but  for  feveral  days  all  thofe  near  him  plainly 
faw  his  end  approaching.  He  was  become  fo  fro- 
ward,  that  no  one  durft  inform  him  of  his  condi- 
tion ;  and  as  fome  perfons  during  this  reign  had  fuf- 
fered  as  traitors  for  foretelling  the  king's  death  % 
every  one  was  afraid  left  in  the  tranfports  of  his 
fury  he  might,  on  this  pretence,  punifh  capitally 
the  author  of  fuch  friendly  intelligence.  At  laft 
fir  Anthony  Denny  ventured  to  difclofe  to  him  the 
fatal  fecret,  and  exhorted  him  to  prepare  for  the 
fate  which  was  awaiting  him.  He  expreifed  his 
refignation  ;    and  defired  that  Cranmer  might  be 

y  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  348.     Fox. 

2  Lanquct's  Epitome  of  Chronides  in  the  year  1541. 
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lent  for :    Bat  before  the   prelate  arrived  he  was  c  n  A  p. 
fpeechlefs,  though  he  ftill  feemed  to  retain  his  fenfes.   ,^^,^.~^^ 
Cranmer  defired  him  to  give  fome  fign  of  his  dying      15^7. 
in  the  faith  of  Chrifl :    He  fqueezed  the  prelate's  p^^*-?;^  °J 
hand,    and  immediately  expired,  after  a  reign   of 
thirty-feven  years  and  nine  months  j  and  in  the  fifty- 
fixth  year  of  his  age. 

The  king  had  made  his  will  near  a  month  before 
his  demife  ;  in  which  he  confirmed  the  deflination 
of  parliament,  by  leaving  the  crown  firfl  to  prince 
Edward,  then  to  the  lady  Mary,  next  to  the  lady 
Elizabeth.  The  two  princelfes  he  obliged,  under  the 
penalty  of  forfeiting  their  title  to  the  crown,  not 
to  marry  without  confent  of  the  council,  which  he 
appointed  for  the  government  of  his  minor  fon. 
After  his  own  children,  he  fettled  the  fucceflion 
on  Frances  Brandon  marchionefs  of  Dorfet,  elder 
daughter  of  his  filler  the  French  queen ;  then 
on  Eleanor  countefs  of  Cumberland,  the  fecond 
daughter.  In  paffing  over  the  pofterity  of  the  queen 
of  Scots,  his  elder  filler,  he  made  ufe  of  the  power 
obtained  from  parliament ;  but  as  he  fubjoined, 
that  after  the  failure  of  the  French  queen's  pollerity 
the  crown  fhould  defcend  to  the  next  lavv'ful  heir, 
it  afterwards  became  a  queltion,  whether  thefe 
words  could  be  applied  to  the  Scottifh  line.  It  was 
thought  that  thefe  princes  were  not  the  next  heirs 
after  the  houfe  of  Suffolk,  but  before  that  houfe  ; 
and  that  Henry,  by  expreffing  himfelf  in  this  man- 
ner, meant  entirely  to  exclude  them.  The  late  in- 
juries which  he  had  received  from  the  Scots,  had 
irritated  him  extremely  againft  that  nation ;  and 
he  maintained  to  the  lafl  that  charader  of  violence 
and  caprice,  by  which  his  life  had  been  fo  much 
diftinguhhed.  Another  circumllance  of  his  will 
may  fuggell  the  fame  reflecfion  with  regard  to  the 
ilrange  contrarieties  of  his  temper  and  conduft  : 
fit  left  money  for  maifes  to  be  faid  for  delivering 
4  his 
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CHAP,  his  foul  from  purgatory ;    and  though  he  deflroyed 
xxxiil.   gji  thofe  inflitutions  eflabiiflied  by  his  anceitors  2.nd 
others  for  the  benefit  of  tbeir  fouls ;  and  had  even 
left  the  dofelne  of  purgatory  doubtful  in  all  the 
articles  of  faith  which   he  promulgated  during  his 
later  years  ;  he  was  yet  determined,  when  the  hour 
of  death  iras  approaching,  to  take  care  at  leafi  of 
his  own  future  repofe,  and  to  adhere  to  the  fafer  fide 
of  the  queftion  ^. 
H's  cha-         It  is  difficult  to   give  a  juit   fummary  of  this 
prince's  qualities  :    He  was  fo  different  from  him- 
leif  in  different  parts  of  his  reign,  that,  as  is  well 
remarked   by  lord  Herbert,    his  hiftory  is  his  befl 
charafter   and  defcription.      The   abfolute   uncon- 
trolled authority  which  he  maintained  at  home,  and 
the  regard  which  he  acquired  among  foreign  na- 
tions, are  circumftances  which  entitle  him  in  fome 
degree  to  the  appellation  of  a  great  prince ;    while 
his   tyranny  and  barbarity  exclude  him  from  the 
character  of  a  good  one.      He   pofTelTed,    indeed, 
great  vigour  of  mind,  which  qualified  him  for  ex- 
ercifmg  dominion  over  men,  courage,  intrepidity, 
vigilance,  inflexibility  :   And  though  thefe  qualities 
lay  not  always  under  the  guidance  of  a  regular  and 
folid  judgment,  they  w^ere  accompanied  with  good 
parts  and  an  extenfive  capacity ;    and   every  one 
dreaded  a  conteft  with  a  man  who  was  known  ne- 
ver to  yield  or  to  forgive,  and  who,  in  every  con- 
troverfy  was  determined  either  to  ruin  himfelf  or 
his  antagoniif.    A  catalogue  of  his  vices  v/ould  com- 
prehend many  of  the  worfl  qualities  incident  to  hu- 
man nature  :    Violence,  cruelty,  profuficn,  rapacity, 
injuftice,  obftinacy,   arrogance,    bigotry,    prelump- 
tion,  caprice  :   But  neither  was  he  fubjeft  to  ail  thefe 
vices  in  the  rnoft  extreme  degree,  nor  was  he  at 

"  Sec  his  will  in   Fuller,  Heylln,  and  Reymer,  p.  no.     There  is 
T.c  redfonable  ground  to  fufped  its  authenticity, 
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intervals  altogether  deftitute  of  virtues;  He  was  ^^^^' 
fincere,  open,  gallant,  liberal,  and  capable  at  leaft  v,,^^^,-^ 
of  a  temporary  friendfhip  and  attachment.  In  this  1547- 
refpeft  he  was  unfortunate,  that  the  incidents  of  his 
teign  ferved  to  difplay  his  faults  in  their  full  light : 
The  treatment  which  he  met  with  from  the  court  of 
Rome  provoked  him  to  violence ;  the  danger  of  a 
revolt  from  his  fuperftiticus  fubjeds,  feemed  to  re- 
quire the  mod  extreme  leverity.  But  it  mud  at  the 
fame  time  be  acknowled,8;ed.  that  his  fituation 
tended  to  throw  an  additional  luftre  on  what  was 
great  and  magnanimous  in  his  character :  The 
emulation  between  the  emperor  artd  the  French 
king  rendered  his  alliance,  notwithftanding  his  im- 
politic conduft,  of  great  imporrance  in  Europe : 
The  extenfive  powers  of  his  prerogative,  and  the 
fubmiffive,  not  to  fay  flavifli  difpofition  of  his  par- 
liaments, made  it  the  more  eafy  for  him  to  affume 
and  maintain  that  entire  dominion,  by  which  his 
reign  is  fo  much  diilinguiflied  in  the  EngliHi 
hiftory. 

It  may  feem  a  little  extraordinary,  that  notwith- 
ftanding his  cruelty,  his  extortion,  his  violence^, 
his  arbitrary  adminiftration,  this  prince  not  only 
acquired  the  regard  of  his  fubjefts,  but  never  was 
the  object  of  their  hatred  :  He  feems  even  in  fome 
degree  to  have  poffelTed  to  the  laft  their  love  and 
afFedion  ^  His  exterior  qualities  were  advantageous, 
and  fit  to  captivate /the  multitude:  His  magnifi- 
cence and  perfonal  bravery  rendered  him  illufrrious 
in  vulgar  eyes  :  And  it  may  be  faidwith  truth,  that 
the  Kngliih  \n  that  age  were  fo  thoroughly  fubdued, 
that  like  eaitern  flaves  they  were  inclined  to  admire 
thofe  ads  of  violence  and  tyranny  which  were  exer- 
cifeJ  over  themfelves,  and  at  their  own  expence. 

With  regard  to  foreign  ftate'^,  Henrv  appears  long 
to  have  fupported  an  intercourfe  of  iriendfliip  with 

V  Strype,  toI.J.  p.  3S9. 
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"tJ^Jlvr'  Francis,  more  fincere  and  difintereded  than  ufually 
Vu^>--v^-.,^  takes  place  between  neighbouring  princes,  ineir 
I547*  common  jealouly  of  the  emperor  Charles,  and  fome 
refemblance  in  their  charafters  (though  the  com- 
parifon  fets  the  French  monarch  in  a  very  fu- 
perior  and  advantageous  light)  ferved  as  the  ce- 
ment of  their  mutual  amity.  Francis  is  faid  to  have 
been  affeded  with  the  king's  death,  and  to  have 
expreffed  much  regret  for  the  lofs.  His  own  health 
began  to  decline :  He  foretold  that  he  fhould  not 
long  furvive  his  friend  ^ :  And  he  died  in  about  two 
months  after  him. 
MiTcclia-  There  were  ten  parliaments  fummoned  by 
tranfac-  Henry  VIII.  and  twenty-three  feffions  held.  The 
fcions.  whole  time  in  which  thefe  parliaments  fat  during 
this  long  reign  exceeded  not  three  years  and  a  half. 
■  It  amounted  not  to  a  twelvemonth  during  the  firft 
twenty  years.  The  innovations  in  religion  obliged 
the  king  afterwards  to  call  thefe  affemblies  more 
frequently  :  But  though  thefe  were  the  mod  im- 
portant tranfa£lions  that  ever  fell  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  parliament,  their  devoted  fubmiffion  to 
Henry's  will,  added  to  their  earned  delfre  of  foon 
returning  to  their  country-feats,  produced  a  quick 
difpatch  of  the  bills,  and  made  the  feffions  of  fliort 
duration.  All  the  king's  caprices  were  indeed 
blindly  complied  with,  and  no  regard  was  paid  to 
the  fafety  or  liberty  of  the  fabjeft.  Befides  the  vio- 
lent profecution  of  what  ever  he  was  pleafed  to 
term  herefy,  the  laws  of  treafon  were  multiplied 
beyond  all  former  precedent.  Even  Vi^ords  to  the 
dilparagement  of  the  king,  queen,  or  royal  iifue, 
were  fubjefted  to  that  penalty ;  and  fo  little  care 
was  taken  in  framing  thefe  rigorous  ftatutes,  that 
they  contain  obvious  contradictions ;  infomuch  that 
had  they  been  flriftly  executed,  every  man  without 
exception    muli  have  fallen   under   the  penalty  of 

-  Le  Thou.. 
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treafon.     By  one  ftatute'',  for  inftance,    it  was  de-  ^,.y^jf* 
dared  treafon   to  aifert  the  validity  of  the  king's  ■  j 

marriage,  either  with  Catherine  of  Arragon,  or  1547- 
Anne  Boleyn  :  By  another  ^  it  was  treafon  to  fay  any 
thing  to  the  difparagement  or  flander  of  the  prin- 
cefles  Mary  and  Elizabeth  ;  and  to  call  them  fpu- 
rious,  would  no  doubt  have  been  conftrued  to  their 
flander.  Nor  would  even  a  |)rofound  filence,  with 
regard  to  thefe  dehcate  points,  be  able  to  fave  a 
perfon  from  fuch  penalties.  For  by  the  former  (la- 
tute,  whoever  refufed  to  anfwer  upon  oath  to  any 
point  contained  in  that  a6l,  was  fubjecled  to  the 
pains  of  treafon.  The  king,  therefore,  needed 
only  propofe  to  any  one  a  queflion  with  regard  to 
the  legality  of  either  of  his  firft  marriages :  If  the 
perfon  were  filent,  he  was  a  traitor  by  law  :  If  he 
anfwered  either  in  the  negative  or  in  the  affirma- 
tive, he  was  no  lefs  a  traitor.  So  monftrous  were 
the  inconfiilencies  which  arofe  from  the  furious 
paffions  of  the  king,  and  the  flavifh  fubmiffion  of  his 
parhaments.  It  ishard  to  fay  whether  thefe  contra-  > 
didions  were  owing  to  Henry's  precipitancy,  or  to 
a  formed  defign  of  tyranny. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  recapitulate  whatever 
is  memorable  in  the  llatutes  pf  this  reign,  whether 
with  regard  to  government  or  commerce:  Nothing 
can  better  fhow  the  genius  of  the  age  than  fuch  a 
review  of  the  laws. 

The  abolition  of  the  ancient  religion  much  con- 
tributed to  the  regular  execution  of  jullice.  While 
the  catholic  fuperfhition  fubfiiled,  there  was  no 
poflibility  of  punifliing  any  crime  in  the  clergy : 
The  church  would  not  permit  the  magiftrate  to  try 
the  offences  of  her  members,  and  fhe  could  not 
herfelf  inflict  any  civil  penalties  upon  them.  But 
Henry  reflrained  thefe  pernicious  immunities :  The 

'  J  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7.  <=  34,  35  Hen.  VIII.  c,  i. 
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CHAP,  privilege  of  clergy  was  aboliflied  for  the  crimes  of 
xxxiii.  petty  treafon,  murder,  and  felony,  to  all  under  the 
degree  of  a  fubdeacon  *',  But  the  former  fuperfti- 
tion  not  only  protedted  crimes  in  the  clergy  ;  it  ex- 
empted alfo  the  laity  from  punifliment,  by  afford- 
ing them  fhelter  in  the  churches  and  fanduaries. 
The  parliament  abridged  thefe  privileges.  It  was 
foil  declared,  that  no  fan6luaries  were  allowed  in 
cafes  of  high  treafon  ? ;  next,  in  thofe  of  murder, 
felony,  rapes,  burglary,  and  petty  treafon  ^  :  And  it 
limited  them  in  other  particulars'.  The  farther 
progrefs  of  the  reformation  removed  all  diftindion 
between  the  clergy  and  other  fubjects ;  and  alfo 
abolifhed  entirely  the  privileges  of  fanduaries.  Thefe 
confequences  were  implied  in  the  neglect  of  the 
canon  law. 

The  only  expedient  employed  to  fupport  the 
military  fpirit  during  this  age  was,  the  reviving  and 
extending  of  fome  old  laws  enacled  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  archery,  on  which  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom  v/as  fuppofed  much  to  depend.  Every 
man  was  ordered  to  have  a  bow  ^- :  Butts  were  or- 
dered to  be  erefted  in  every  parifh ' :  and  every 
-  bowyer  was  ordered,  for  each  bow  of  yew  which  he 
made,  to  make  two  of  elm  or  wich  for  the  fervice 
of  the  common  people  °'.  The  ufe  of  crofs-bows 
and  hand-guns  was  alfo  prohibited ".  What  ren- 
dered the  Englifli  bowmen  more  formidable  was, 
that  they  carried  halberts  with  them,  by  which  they 
were  enabled  upon  occafion  to  engage  in  clofe  fight 
with  the  enemy  ^  Frequent  mufters  or  arrays  were 
alfo  made  of  the  people,  even  during  time  of  peace  ; 
and  all  men  of  fubllance  were  obliged  to  have  a  com- 
plete fuit  of  armour  or  harnefs,    as  ii  was  called  p. 

f  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  r.  g  a6  Hen.  VIII.  c.  i?. 

^  32  Hen.  VIJI.  c.  12.  i  22  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14. 

''  3  Hen.  VIII.  c.  3.  1  Ibid.  ^  Ibid. 

"  3  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  o  Herbert. 

P  Hall,  fol.  234.    Stuwe,  p.  515.    HollingOied,   p.  947. 
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The  martial  fplrit  of  the  Engiifh,  during  that  age,  ^^^  P- 
rendered  this  precaution,  it  was  thought,  fufficient  ,^.,,^^ 
for  the  defence  of  the  nation ;  and  as  the  king  had  3547 
then  an  abfolute  power  of  commanding  the  fervice 
of  all  his  fubjecls,  he  could  inftantly,  in  cafe  of 
danger,  appoint  new  officers,  and  levy  regiments, 
and  coIleQ:  an  army  as  numerous  as  he  pleafed. 
When  no  faftion  or  divilion  prevailed  among  the 
people,  there  was  no  foreign  power  that  ever  thought 
of  invading  England.  The  city  of  London  alone' 
could  oiufter  fifteen  thoufand  men"!.  Difcipline, 
however,  was  an  advantage  wanting  to  thofe  troops ; 
though  the  garrifon  of  Calais  was  a  nurfery  of  offi- 
cers ;  and  Tournay  firft  %  Bologne  afterwards, 
ferved  to  increafe  the  number.  Every  one  who 
ferved  abroad  was  allowed  to  alienate  his  lands  with- 
out paying  any  fees  %  A  general  permiiTion  was 
granted  to  difpofe  of  land  by  v/iil '.  The  parliament 
was  fo  little  jealous  of  its  privileges  (which  indeed 
were  at  that  time  fcarceiy  worth  preferving),  that 
there  is  an  inftance  of  one  Strode,  who,  becaufe  he 
had  introduced  into  the  lower  houfe  fome  bill  re- 
garding tin,  was  feverely  treated  by  the  Stannery 
courts  in  Cornwall :  Heavy  fines  were  impofed  on 
him ;  and  upon  his  refufal  to  pay,  he  was  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  loaded  with  irons,  and  ufed  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  brought  his  life  in  danger  :  Yet  all  the 
notice  which  the  parliament  took  of  this  enormity, 
even  in  fuch  a  paltry  court,  was  to  enaft,  That  no 
man  could  afterwards  be  queftioned  for  his  condu(5t 
in  parliament ".  This  prohibition,  however,  mud 
be  fuppofed  to  extend  only  to  the  inferior  courts : 
For  as  to  the  king,  and  privy-council,  and  flar- 
chamber,  they  were  fcarceiy  bound  by  any  lav/. 

4  Hall,  fol.  255.    Hollingflied,  p.  547.     Sto\ve»  p.  s'"!' 
r  Hall,  fol.  68- 

«  14  and  15  Hen.  VIII.  c.  15, 
.    '  34  and  3;  Hen.  VIII.  c.  $. 
fi  4  Hen.  YIII.  c,  8, 
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*^^^^^-       There  is  a  bill  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  which 
^^J^,^,-^  fhews   what    uncertain    ideas    the    parhament   had 
1547-      formed  both    of  their  own  privileges  and  of  the 
rights    of    the   fovereign  '■''.     This   duty    had   been. 
voted    to  every  king    fmce  Henry  IV.    during  the 
term   of  his  own  life  only  :    Yet  Henry  VIII.    had 
been  allowed  to  levy  it  fix  years  without  any  law  ; 
and  though  there  had  been  four  parliaments  affem- 
bled  during  that  time,    no  attention  had  been  given 
either  to  grant  it  to  him  regularly,  or  reftrain  him 
from  levying  it.     At  laft  the  parliament  refolved  to 
give  him  that  fupply  ;    but  even  in  this  concellioii 
they  plainly  fhow  themfelves  at  a  lofs  to  determine 
whether  they  grant  it,  or  whether  he  has  a  right  of 
himfelf  to  levy  it.     They  fay  that  the  impofition  was 
made  to  endure  during  the  natural  Hfe  of  the  late  king 
and  no  longer :  They  yet  blame  the  merchants  who 
had  not  paid  it  to  the  prefent  Idng :  They  obferve  that 
the  law  tor  tonnage  and  poundage  was  expired  ;  yet 
make  no  fcruple  to  call  that  impofition  the  king's 
due :  They  affirm,  that  he  had  fuflained  great  and 
manifold  iofles  by  thofe  who  had  defrauded  him   of 
it ;    and  to  provide   a  remedy,  they  vote  him  that 
fupply  during  his  life-time,    and  no   longer.     It  is 
remarkable  that,  notwithilanding  this  laft  claufe,  all 
his  fucceffors  for  more   than   a  century  perfevered 
in  the    like  irregular   practice :    If  a  practice  may 
deferve  that   epithet  in  which  the  whole  nation  ac- 
quiefced,    and  which  gave  no    offence.     But  when 
Charles  I.  attempted  to  continue  in  the  fame  courfe 
which  had  now  received  the  fanftion  of  many  gene- 
rations, fo  much  were  the  opinions  of  men  altered, 
that  a  furious  tempeit  was  excited  by  it ;  and  hifto- 
rians,    partial   or  ignorant,  ftill  reprefent  this  mea- 
fure  as  a  moft  violent  and  unprecedented  enormity 
in  that  unh"appy  prince. 

w  (,  i-Ten.  VIII.  c.  14. 
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The  king  was  allowed  to  make  laws  for  Wales    chap. 
Without  confent  of  parliament ".     It  was  forgotten,  ^^^ 
that  with  regard  both  to  Wales  and  England,  the 
limitation  was  aboliflied  by  the  ftatute  which  gave  to 
the  royal  proclamations  the  force  of  laws^ 

The  foreign  commerce  of  England,  during  this 
age,  was  moftly  confined  to  the  Netherlands.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries  bought  the  Englifh 
commodities,  and  diflributed  them  into  other  parts 
of  Europe.  Hence  the  mutual  dependance  of 
thofe  countries  on  each  other ;  and  the  great  lofs 
fuftained  by  both  in  cafe  of  a  rupture.  During  all 
the  variations  of  politics,  the  fovereigns  endeavoured 
to  avoid  coming  to  this  extremity  ;  and  though  the 
king  ufually  bore  a  greater  friendfhip  to  Francis,  the 
nation  always  leaned  towards  the  emperor. 

In  1528,  hoffilities  commenced  between  England 
and  the  Low  Countries ;  and  the  inconvenience  was: 
foon  felt  on  both  fides.  While  the  Flemings  were 
not  allowed  to  purchafe  cloth  in  England,  the  Eng- 
lifh merchants  could  not  buy  it  from  the  clothiers, 
and  the  clothiers  were  obliged  to  difmifs  their  work- 
men, who  began  to  be  tumultuous  fo-r  want  of  breads 
The  cardinal,  to  appeafe  them,  fent  for  the  mer- 
chants, and  ordered  them  to  buy  cloth  as  ufual : 
They  told  him,  that  they  could  not  difpQfe  of  it  as 
ufual ;  and,  notwithfhanding  his  menaces,  he  could 
get  no  other  anfwer  from  them  ^.  An  agreement  was 
at  lafl  made  to  continue  the  commerce  between  the 
ftates,  even  during  war. 

It  was  not  till  the  end  of  this  reign  that  any  fal- 
lads,  carrots,  turnips,  or  other  edible  roots,  w^ere 
produced  in  England.  The  little  of  thefe  vegetables 
that  was  ufed,  was  formerly  imported  from  Hol- 
land and  Flanders  ^.  Queen  Catherine,  when  fhe 
wanted  a  fallad,  was  obliged  to  difpatch  a  meffen- 

-^  H  Henry.  VIII,     v  Hall,  folio  174.     *  Andcrfon,  vol.  i.  p.  33S. 
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CHAP,  trer  thither  on  purDofe.     The  uie  of  hops,  and  the 
^_^__Jj  planting  of  them,    was  introduced  from  Flanders- 
1547-      about  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  or  end   of  the 
preceding. 

Foreign   artificers,  in  general,  much  furpaffed- 
the  Englifh  in   dexterity,   induitry,   and  frugality  :: 
Hence   the  violent   ajninioiity  which  the  latter,  on 
many  occafions,  expreffed  againil  any  of  the  former 
who  were  fettled  in  England.    They  had  the  aflur- 
ance  to  complain,  that  all  their  cuftomers  went  to 
foreign   tradefmen  ;•    and^,  in  the  year  1517,  being 
moved  by  the  feditious   fermons  of  one  Dr.  Eele, 
and  the  intp;gues  of  Lincoln,  a  broker,   they  raifed 
an  infurreclion .  The  apprentices,  and  others  of  the 
poorer  fort,  in  London,  began   by   breaking  open 
the  prifons,  where  fome  perfons  were  confined  for 
infulting  foreigners.     They  next   proceeded  to   the 
aoufe  of  Pvleutas,    a  Frenchman,  much    hated   by 
them;  where  they  committed  great  diforders ;  killed 
fome  of  his  fervants ;  and  plundered  his  goods.  The 
mayor   rould  not  appeafe  them  \    nor  fir  Thomas 
More,  late  under-^erifF,  though  much  refpecled  in 
the  ,  city.      They  aifo   threatened  cardinal  Wolfey 
with  fome  infult  •,  and  he  thought   it  neceffary  to 
fortify  his    houfe,  and   put  himfcif  en  his   guard. 
Tired  at   laft  with   thefe   diforders,   they  difperfed 
themfelves  j  and  the  earls  of  Shrewfbury  and  Surrey- 
feized  fome  of  theni.  A  proclamation  was  iiTued,  that 
women  fiio'dld  not  meet  together  to  babble  and  talk, 
and  that  all  men  fllould  keep  their  wives  in   their 
lioufes.     Next  day  the  duke  of  Norfolk  came  into 
the  city  at  the  head  of  thirteen  hundred  armed  men, 
and  made  enquiry  into  the  tumuit.     Bcle  and  Lin- 
coln, and  feveral   others,  were  fent  to  the  Tower, 
and  condemned  for  treafon.    Lincoln  and   thirteen 
more  were  executed.     1  he  other  criminals,  to  the 
number  of  four  hundred,  were  brought  before  the' 
king,  with  ropes  about  their  necks,  fell  on  their 
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knees,  and  cried  for  mercy.  Henry  knew  at  that  chap. 
time  how  to  pardon  ;  he  difmilTed  them  without  U^,,^.^ 
farther  punifhment  \  1547- 

So  great  was  the  number  of  foreign  artifans  in 
the  city,  that  at  leaft  fifteen  thoufand  Flemings  alone 
were  at  one  time  obliged  to  leave  it,  by  an  order  of 
council,  when  Henry  became  jealous  of  their  favour 
for  queen  Catherine  ".  Henry  himfelf  conleffcs,  in 
an  edid  of  the  ftar-chamber,  printed  among  the 
flatutes,  that  the  foreigners  liarved  the  natives  ; 
and  obliged  them,  from  idlenefs,  to  have  recourfe  to 
theft,  murder,  and  other  enormities  %  He  alfo 
alferts  that  the  vaft  multitude  of  foreigners  raifed  the 
price  of  grain  and  bread  ''.  And  to  prevent  an  in- 
creafe  of  the  evil,  all  foreign  artificers  were  prohi- 
bited from  having  above  two  foreigners  in  their 
houfe,  either  journeymen  or  apprendces.  A  hke 
jealoufy  arofe  againfl  the  foreign  merchants ;  and 
to  appeafe  it,  a  law  was  enacled,  obliging  all  deni- 
zens to  pay  the  duties  impofed  upon  aliens  ^  The 
parliament  had  done  better  to  have  encouraged  fo- 
reign merchants  and  artifans  to  come  over  in 
greater  numbers  to  England  ;  which  might  have  ex- 
cited the  emulation  of  the  natives,  and  have  im- 
proved their  fivill.  The  prifoners  in  the  kingdom 
for  debts  and  crimes  are  afferted,  in  an  aft  of  par- 
liament, to  be  fixty  thoufand  perfdns  and  above  ' ; 
which  is  fcarcely  credible.  Harrifon  aiferts  that 
72,000  criminals  were  executed  during  this  reign 
for  theft  and  robbery,  which  would  amount  nearly 
to  2000  a-year.  He  adds,  that  in  the  latter  end  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  there  were  not  punifhed  capitally 
400  in  a  year  :  It  appears  that,  in  all  England,  there 
are  not  at  prefent  fifty  executed  for  thofe  crimes.  If 
thefe  fads   be  jufl,    there  has  been  a    great    iui' 

*   Stor/e,  505.  HoUingnied,  840.         b  Le  Grand,  vol   :ii.  p-  ^si- 
^  2i   Hen.   Vlll.  d   Ibid.  «    as  Hen.   VIH.  c.  i. 

'    I  Hen,  Vni.  c.  15. 
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CHAP,  provement  in  morals  fince  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

^JJ^^*    And  this  improvement  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the 

J  547-       increafe  of  induftry  and   of  the  arts,  which  have 

given   maintenance,  and,  what  is  ahnoft  of  ec^ual 

importance,  occupation,  to  the  lower  clailes. 

There  is  a  remarkable  claufe  in  a  ftatute  palTed 
near  the  beginning  of  this  reign  S  by  w'hich   we 
might  be  induced  to  believe  that  England  was  ex- 
tremely decayed  from  the  flourifliing  condition  which 
it  had   attained  in  preceding  times.     It  had  been 
enacted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.   that  no  magi- 
llrate  in  town  or  borough,  who  by  his  office  ought 
to  keep  aifize,    fliould  during  the   continuance  of 
liis  magiftracy,  fell,  either  in  wholefale  or  retail,  any 
wine  or  viftuals.     This   law  feemed  equitable,  in 
order   to  prevent  fraud  or   private  views  in  fixing 
the  affize  :  Yet  the  law  is   repealed  in  this  reign. 
The  reafon  affigned  is,  that  "  fmce  the  making  of 
*'  that  flatute  and  ordinance,  many  and  the  mod 
**  part  of  all  the  cities,  boroughs,  and  towns  cor- 
*«  porate,  within  the  realm  of  England,  are  fallen 
^'  in  ruin  and  decay,  and  are  not  inhabited  by  mer- 
*'  chants,  and  men  of  fuch  fubftance  as  at  the  time 
**  of  making  that  fbatute  :  For  at  this  day  the  dwell- 
"  ers  and  inhabitants  of  the  fame  cities  and  boroughs 
*'  are    commonly    bakers,    vintners,    fiflmiongers, 
"  and  other  victuallers,  and  there  remain  few  others 
'f  to   bear   the    offices."     Men  have   fuch  a   pro- 
penfity  to  exalt  pad  times  above  the  prefent,  that  it 
feems  dangerous  to  credit  this  reafoning  of  the  par- 
liament, without  farther  evidence  to  fupport  it.     So 
different  are  the  view^s  in  which  the  fame  objecl  ap- 
pears, that  fome  may  be  inclined  to  draw  an  oppo- 
lite   inference  from   this  faft.     A  more  regular  po- 
lice was  eftablifhed  in  the  reig;i  of  Henry  VIII.  thaii 
in  any  former  period,  and  a  ilrider  adminiflration  of 
iuilice;  an   advantage  which  induced  the  men  of 

«   3  Iknry  VIII,  c.  8. 
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landed  property  to  leave  the  provincial  towns,  and  ^H  A  p. 
to  retire  into    the  country.     Cardinal  Wolfey,  in  {,_y>/-\j 
a  fpeech  to  parliament,  reprefented  it  as  a  proof  of     ^47- 
the  increafe  of  riches,  that  the  cuftoms  had  increafed 
beyond  what  they  were  formerly*'. 

But  if  there  were  really  a  decay  of  commerce, 
and  induftry,  and  populoufnefs  in  England,  the 
ftatutes  of  this  reign,  except  by  abolilhing  monalte- 
ries,  and  retrenching  holidays,  circumftances  of  . 
confiderable  moment,  were  not  in  other  refpeds 
well  calculated  to  remedy  the  evil.  The  fixing  of 
the  wages  of  artificers  was  attempted ' :  Luxury  in 
apparel  was  prohibited  by  repeated  flatutes  ^ ;  and 
probably  without  effeO:.  The  chancellor  and  other 
minifters  were  empowered  to  fix  the  price  of  poultry, 
cheefe,  and  butter  ^  A  ftatute  was  even  pafled  to 
fix  the  price  of  beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  veal'". 
Beef  and  pork  were  ordered  to  be  fold  at  a  halfpenny 
a  pound :  Mutton  and  veal  at  a  halfpenny  half  a 
farthing,  money  of  that  age.  The  preamble  of 
the  ilatute  fays,  that  thefe  four  fpecies  of  butcher's 
meat  were  the  food  of  the  poorer  fort.  This  ad: 
was  afterwards  repealed ". 

The  practice  of  depopulating  the  country,  by 
abandoning  tillage,  and  throwing  the  lands  into  pal- 
turage,  ftiil  continued  ° ;  as  appears  by  the  new  laws 
which  were,  from  time  to  time,  enadled  againft  that 
prattice.  The  king  w^as  entitled  to  half  the  rents 
of  the  land,  where  any  farm-houfes  w^ere  allowed  to 
fall  to  decay  p.  The  unfkilful  hufbandry  was  pro- 
bably the  caufe  why  the  proprietors  found  no  profit 
in  tillage.  The  number  of  llieep  allowed  to  be  kept 
in  one  ^ock  was  reftrained  to  two  thoufand''. 
Sometimes,  fays  the  ilatute,  one  proprietor,  or  far- 

h  Hall,  folio  no.  i  6  Hen.  "VIII.  c.  3.  ^  x  Hen.  \'III. 

c.  14.  6  Hen.  Vllf.  c.  i.  7  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7.  1  25  Hen.VIII, 
c.  2.  "^  24  Hen.  VIII.  c,  3.  n   ,3  II^;„.  VHI.  0.  n. 

°  Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  592.  P  6  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5.  7  Hen.  VIII. 
c,  I.  "i  25  Hen.  VUI.  c.  13. 
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c^H^A  p.  xneY,  would  keep  a  flock  of  twenty-four  thoufand, 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  parliament  afcribes  the 
increafmg  price  oF  mutton  to  this  increafe  of  ilieep  5 
Becaufe,  fay  they^  the  commodity  being  gotten  into 
few  hands,  the  price  of  it  is  raifed  at  pleafure  ''.  It  is. 
more  probable  that  the  effect  proceeded  from  the 
daily  increafe  of  money  :  For  it  feems  almoft  im- 
poiTible  that  fuch  a  commodity  could  be  engroifed. 

In  the  year  1544,  it  appears  that  an  acre  of  good 
land  in  Cambridgefhire  was  let  at  a  fliiiling,  or  about 
iifteen-pence  of  our  prefent  money  ■■.  This  is  ten 
.  times  cheaper  than  the  ufual  rent  at  prefent.  But 
commodities  were  not  above  four  times  cheaper : 
A  prefumption  of  the  bad  hufbandry  in  that  age. 

Some  laws  were  made  with  regard  to  beggars  and 
vagrants '  ;  one  of  the  circumflances  in  govern- 
ment which  humanity  would  moft  powerfully  re- 
commend to  a  benevolent  legifiator  ;  which  feems, 
at  firff  fight,  the  moil  eafily  adjufted  ;  and  which  is 
yet  the  moll  difficult  to  fettle  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
attain  the  end  without  deftroying  induftry.  The 
convents  formerly  were  a  fupport  to  the  poor  ;  but 
at  the  fame  time  tended  to  encourage  idienefs  and 
beggary. 

In  1546,  a  law  was  made  for  fixing  the  intereft 
of  money  at  10  per  cent.  ;  the  firfl  legal  intereft 
knov/n  in  England.  Formerly  ail  loans  of  that 
nature  were  regarded  as  ufurious.  The  preamble  of 
this  very  law  treats  the  intereft  of  money  as  illegal 
and  criminal :  And  the  prejudices  ftill  remained  fo 
ftrong,  that  the  law  permitting  intereft  was  repealed 
in  the  following  reign. 

This  reign,  as  well  as  many  of  the  foregoing,  and 
even  fubfequent  reigns,  abounds  with  monopolizing 
laws,  confining  particular  manufa61:ures  to  parti- 
cular towns,  or  excluding  the  open  country  in  gene- 

*•   25  Hen.  YIIT.  c-  13.  "■  Andeifon,  vol.  i.  p.  374* 
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-ral\     There  remain  ftill  too  many  traces  cf  fimilar  *^5Jj,fjJ'' 
abfurdlties.     In  the  fubfequent  reign,  the  corpora-   «.^,-,^^^ 
tions  which  had  been  opened  by  a  former  law,  and      ^547- 
obliged  to  admit  tradefmen  of  different  kinds,  were 
again  fnut  up  by  aci:  of  parliament  ;   and  everyone 
was  prohibited  from  exercifnig  any  trade  who  was  not 
of  the  corporation  ". 

Henry,  as  he  polleffed  himfelf  fome  talent  for 
letters,  was  an  encourag-er  of  them  in  others.  He 
founded  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  and  gave  it 
ample  endowments.  Wolfey  founded  Chriil  Church 
in  Oxford,  and  intended  to  call  it  Cardinal  College  : 
But  upon  his  fall,  which  happened  before  he  had  en- 
tirely finiOied  his  fcheme,  the  king  feized  all  the  re- 
venues ;  and  this  violence,  above  all  the  other 
misfortunes  of  that  miniiler,  is  faid  to  have  given 
him  the  greatefi:  concern '".  But  FJenry  afterwards 
reilored  the  rcvenu<;s  of  the  college,  and  only- 
changed  the  name.  The  cardinal  founded  in  Ox- 
ford the  firll  chair  for  teaching  Greek;  and  this  no- 
velty rent  that  unlverfity  into  violent  faftions,  which 
frequently  came  to  blows.  The  ftudents  divided 
themfelves  into  parties,  which  bore  the  names  of 
Greeks  and  Trojans,  and  fometimes  fought  with  as 
great  animofity  as  was  formerly  exercifed  by  thofe 
hofliile  nations.  A  new  and  more  correct  method  of 
pronouncing  Greek  being  introduced,  it  alfo  divided 
the  Grecians  themfelves  into  parties ;  and  it  was 
remarked  that  the  catholics  favoured  the  former  pro- 
nunciation, the  proteftants  gave  countenance  to  the 
new.  Gardiner  employed  the  authority  of  the  king 
and  council  to  fupprefs  innovations  in  this  particular, 
and  to  preferve  the  corrupt  found  of  the  Greek  al- 
phabet. So  little  liberty  was  then  allowed  of  any 
^ind !  The  penalties  infiifted.  upon  the  new  pro* 

f  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12.      45  Hen.  VIIT.  c.  iS.       3  &4  Edw.  YI. 
c.  20.     5  &  6  Edw.  VI.  G.  24,  "  3  &:  4  £d\v,  Vi.  c.  ao. 
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CHAP,  numcation  were  no  lefs    than  whipping,    degrada-. 

^_J  ^  \  tion,  and  expulfion  ;  and  the  bifliop  declared,  that, 
3i47.  rather  than  permit  the  liberty  of  innovating  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  it  were  bet- 
ter that  the  language  itfelf  were  totally  baniflied  the 
univerfities.  The  introduction  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage into  Oxford  excited  the  emulation  of  Cam- 
bridge ".  Wolfey  intended  to  have  enriched  the 
library  of  his  college  at  Oxford  with  copies  of  all 
the  manufcripts  that  were  in  the  Vatican  y.  The 
countenance  given  to  letters  by  this  king  and  his 
niinifters  contributed  to  render  learning  fafhionable 
in  England  :  Erafmus  fpeaks  with  great  fatisfadion 
of  the  general  regard  paid  by  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try to  men  of  knowledge  ^.  It  is  needlefs  to  be  par- 
ticular in  mentioning  the  writers  of  this  reign,  or 
of  the  preceding.  There  is  no  man  of  that  age 
who  has  the  leait  pretenfion  to  be  ranked  among 
our  claffics,  Sir  Thomas  More,  though  he  wrote 
in  Latin,  feems  to  come  the  nearefl  to  the  character 
of  a  claffical  author. 

"  Wood's  Hift.  Sc  Antiq.  Oxon.  lib.  i.  p.  245.  y  Ibid.  249. 

*  Epift,  ad  Banifium.     Alfo  Epift.  p.  368. 
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EDWARD      VI. 


State  of  the  regency In?2ovations  in   the   regency 

— r— Hertford  protedor Reformation  completed 

Gardiner's    oppofitio7i Foreign  affairs 

Progrefs   of  the  reformation  in  Scotland- ^ffi^f- 

fination  of  cardinal  Beaton Condu5t  of  the  war 

ivith  Scotland Battle  of  Pinkey- A  parlia- 

7nent- Farther  progrefs  of  the  reformation 

Affairs  of  Scotland Toiing  queen  of  Scots  fent 

into  France Cabals  of  lord  Seymour Dud- 
ley earl  of  Warivick A  parliament At- 
tainder of  lord  Seymour His  execution Ec- 

xlefiaftical  affairs. 

THE  late  king,  by  the  regulations  which  he  C  hap. 
impofed  on  the  government  of  his  infant  fon,   ^^f„S.^^,^ 
as  well  as  by  the  hmitations  of  the  fucceffion,  had      1547. 
projected  to  reign  even  after  his  deceafe  ;    and  he  t^hf^e^^n. 
imagined  that  his  miniilers,  who  had  always  been  cy, 
fo   obfequious   to    him    during  his  lifetime,  would 
never  afterwards  depart  from  the  plan  which  he  had 
traced  out  to  them.     He  fixed  the  majority  of  the 
prince  at   the   completion  of  his  eighteenth   year ; 
and  as  Edward  was  then  only  a  few  months  pad 
nine,    he   appointed  fixteen  executors  ;  to  whom, 
during  the  minority,  he  entrufled  the  government  of 
the  kingdom.     Their  names  were,  Cranmer,  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury  j    lord  Wriothefely,  chancel- 
lor j. 
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CHAP-  lor  ;  lord  St.  John,  great  mailer  ;  lord  Ruffel,  privy 
xxxrv.^  feal ;  the  earl  of  Hertford,  chamberlain;  vlfcount 
Lille,  admh"al ;  Tonflal,  biflrop  of  Durham  ;  fir  An?- 
tbony  Brown,  mafter  of  horfe  ;  fir  William  Paget, 
fecretary  of  (late  ;  fir  Edwarth  North,  chancellor  of 
the  court  of  augmentations ;  fir  Edward  Montague, 
chief  juftice  of  the  common  pleas  ;  judge  Bromley  ; 
fir  Anthony  Denny,  and  fir  William  Herbert,  chief 
gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber;  fir  Edward  Wot- 
ton,  treafurer  of  Calais ;  Dr.  Wotton,  dean  of  Can- 
terbury. To  thefe  executors,  with  whom  was  en- 
trufted  the  whole  regal  authority,  were  appointed 
twelve  counfellors,  who  poffefled  no  immediate 
power,  and  could  only  affilt  with  their  advice 
when  any  affair  was  laid  before  them.  The  council 
was  compofed  of  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Eflex  ; 
fir  Thomas  Cheney,  treafurer  of  the  houfehold  ; 
fir  John  Gage,  comptroller  ;  fir  Anthony  Wing- 
field,  vice-chamberlain  ;  fir  William  Petre,  fecre- 
tary of  (late ;  fir  Richard  Rich,  fir  John  Baker, 
fir  Ralph  Sadler,  fir  Thomas  Seymour,  fir  Ri- 
chard Southwel,  and  fir  Edmund  Peckham  ^  The 
ufual  caprice  of  Henry  appears  fomewhat  in  this  no- 
mination ;  while  he  appointed  feveral  perfons  of  hir 
ferior  ftation  among  his  executors,  and  gave  only 
the  place  of  counfeilor  to  a  perfon  of  fuch  high  rank 
as  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  to  fir  Thomas  Sey- 
mour, the  king's  uncle. 
Innova-  guT  the  firfl  aft  of  the  executors  and  counfellors 

was  to  depart  from  the  deftination  of  the  late  king 
in  a  material  article.  No  fooner  were  they  met 
than  it  was  fuggefted,  that  the  government  would 
iofe  its  dignity,  for  want  of  fome  head  who  might 
reprefent  the  royal  majedy,  who  might  receive  ad- 
dreiles  from  foreign  ambaifadors,  to  whom  difpatches 
from  Englifli  miniflers  abroad  might  be  carried, 
and  whofe  name  might  be  employed  in  all  orders 

2  Strype's  Memor.  vol.  ii.  p.  457- 
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and  proclamations :  And  as  the  king's  will  feemed  c  H  A  p. 
to  labour  under  a  defed  in  this  particular,  it  was  ^^J^ 
deemed  necelTary  to  fupply  it,  by  chufing  a  pro-  i^^j, 
tetlor,  who,  though  he  Ihould  poiTefs  all  the  ex- 
terior fymbols  of  royal  dignity,  ihould  yet  be  bound 
in  every  aft  of  power,  to  follow  the  opinion  of  the 
executors  ^  This  propofal  was  very  difagreeable  to 
chancellor  Wriothefely.  That  magiftrate,  a  man  of 
an  active  fpirit  and  high  ambition,  found  himfelf,  by 
his  office,  entitled  to  the  nrll  rank  in  the  regency 
after  the  primate;  and  as  he  knew  that  this  prelate 
had  no  talent  or  inclination  for  ftate  affairs,  he  hoped 
that  the  direQion  of  pubHc  bufmefs  would  of  courfe 
devolve  in  a  great  meafure  upon  himfelf.  He  op- 
pofed  therefore  the  propofal  of  chufmg  a  proteftor  ; 
and  reprefented  that  innovation  as  an  infringement 
of  the  late  king's  will,  which,  being  corroborated 
by  aft  of  parhament,  ought  in  every  thing  to  be  a 
law  to  them,  and  could  not  be  altered  but  by  the 
fame  authority  which  had  eilablifned  it.  But  he 
feems  to  have  flood  alone  in  the  oppofidon.  The 
executors  and  counfellors  were  mofrly  courtiers 
who  had  been  raifed  by  Henry's  favour,  not  men  of 
high  birth  or  great  hereditary  influence  ;  and  as  they 
had  been  fufiiciently  accuftomed  to  fubmiflion  durin<T 
the  reign  of  the  late  monarch,  and  had  no  pre- 
tenfions  to  govern  the  nation  by  their  own  authority, 
they  acquiefced  the  more  willingly  In  a  propofal 
which  feemed  calculated  for  preferving  public 
peace  and  tranquillity.  It  being  therefore  agreed  to  Hertford 
name  a  proteftor,  the  choice  fell  of  courfe  on  the  P'''^'^'^*^^'"' 
earl  of  Hertford,  who,  as  he  was  the  king's  ma- 
ternal uncle,  was  flrongly  interefled  in  his  fafety  ; 
and,  poffefling  no  claims  to  inherit  the  crown,  could 
never  have  any  feparate  interefl,  which  might  lead 
him  to  endanger  Edward's  perfon  or  his  authority  ^ 
The  public  was  informed  by  proclamation  of  this 

b  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  5.  c  Heylin,  Hilt.  Ref.  EJw.  VI. 
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c  H  A  P-  chanre  in  the  adminifiiration  ;  and  difpatches  were 
fent  to  all  foreign  courts  to  give  them  intimation  of 
it.  All  thofe  who  were  poiTeffed  of  any  oiiice  re- 
figned  their  former  commiffions,  and  accepted  new 
ones  in  the  name  of  the  young  king;  The  bifhops 
themfelves  were  conflrained  to  make  a  like  fubmif- 
fipn.  Care  was  taken  to  infert  in  their  new  com- 
iniffions,  that  they  held  their  offices  during  plea- 
fur  e  ''  :  And  it  is  there  expreisly  affirmed,  that  all 
manner  of  authority  and  jurifdiftion,  as  well  eccle- 
fiaflical  as  civil,  is  originally  derived  from  the 
crown ". 

Thk  executors  in  their  next  meafure  fhowed  a 
more  fubmiffive  deference  to  Henry's  will ;  becaufe 
many  of  them  found  their  account  in  it.  The  late 
king  had  intended,  before  his  death,  to  make  a 
new  creation  of  nobility,  in  order  to  fupply  the 
place  of  thofe  peerages  which  had  fallen  by  former 
attainders,  or  the  failure  of  ilTue  ;  and  that  he  might 
enable  the  new  peers  to  fupport  their  dignity,  he 
had  refolved,  either  to  beftow  eftates  on  them,  or 
advance  them  to  higher  offices.  He  had  even  gone 
fo  far  as  to  inform  them  of  this  refolution  ;  and  in 
his  will  he  charged  his  executors  to  make  good  all 
his  promifes  ^  That  they  might  afcertain  his  in- 
tentions in  the  moil  authentic  manner,  fir  William 
Paget,  fir  Anthony  Denny,  and  fir  Wilham  Her- 
bert, with  whom  Henry  had  always  converfed  in  a 
familiar  manner,  were  called  before  the  board  of  re- 
gency ;  and  having  given  evidence  of  what  they 
knew  concerning  the  king's  promifes,  their  tefli-^ 
mony  was  relied  on,  and  the  executors  proceeded  to 
the  fulfilling  of  thefe  engagements.  Hertford  was 
created  duke  of  Sonierfet,  marefchal  and  lord  trea- 

[jthFeb.  fuj-er  ;  Wriothefely,  earl  of  Southampton  ;  the  earl 
of  Effex,  marquis  of  Northampton  ;    vifcount  Lifle, 

J  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  218.     Burnet,  vol.   ii.  p.  6.     Strype's  Mem. 
of  Cranm.  p.  141.  *  Strype's  Meiii.  of  Cranm.  p.  141. 
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carl  of  Warwic  ;    fir  Thomas    Seymour,    lord  Sey-  C  tt  a  p. 
moiir  of  Sudley,    and  admiral  ;    fir  Richard  Rich,    '^^'^^'^^^ 
fir    William    Willoughby,     fir   Edward    Sheffield,      ,^^7, 
accepted  the  title  of  baron  ^.     Several  to  whom  the 
fame  dignity  was  offered,  refufed  it ;    becaufe  the 
other  part  of  the  king's  promifes,  the  bedewing  of 
ellates  on  thefe  new  noblemen,  was  deferred  till  a 
more    convenient    opportunity.       Some    of    them, 
however,    as  alfo  Som.erfet  the  protestor,  were,  in 
the  mean  time,  endowed  with  fpiritual  preferments, 
deaneries  and  prebends.     For,  among  many  other 
invafions   of  ecclefiaflical  privileges   and   property, 
this  irregular  pradice  of  bellowing   fpiritual  bene- 
fices on  laymen  began  now  to  prevail. 

The  earl  of  Southampton  had  always  been  en- 
gaged in  an  oppofite  party  to  Somerfet  ;  and  it  was 
not  likely  that  factions,  which  had  fecretly  prevailed 
even  during  the  arbitrary  reign  of  Henry,  fliould  be 
fupprefled  in  the  weak  adminillration  that  ufually 
attends  a  minority.  _  The  former  nobleman,  that  he 
might  have  the  greater  leifure  for  attending  to  public 
bulinefs,  had,  of  himfelf  and  from  his  own  autho- 
rity, put  the  great  feal  in  commiaion,  and  had  em- 
powered four  lawyers,  Southwel,  Tregonel,  Oliver, 
and  Bellafis,  to  execute  in  his  abfence  the  oilice  of 
chancellor.  This  meafure  feemed  very  exception- 
able;  and  the  more  fo,  as  two  of  the  commilFioners 
being  canonifts,  the  lawyers  fufpefted  that  by  this 
nomination  the  chancellor  had  intended  to  difcre- 
dit  the  common  law.  Complaints  weie  made  to 
the  council ;  who,  influenced  by  the  proteclor,  gladly 
laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  deprefs  Southamp- 
ton. They  confulted  the  judges  with  regard  to  lb 
imufual  a  cafe,  and  received  for  anfwer,  that  the  com- 
miifion  was  illegal,  and  that  the  chancellor,  by 
his  prefumption  in  granting  it,  had  juflly  forfeited 
the  great  fcal,    and  was  even  liable  to  puniflimeat. 

2  Stovvc's  AnnaJs,  p.  594. 
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c  H  A  P.  The  council  fammoned  him  to  appear  before  them, 
^^^J^/^_^Jj  He  maintained,  that  he  held  his  office  by  the  late 
J347.  king's  will,  founded  on  an  atl  of  parliament,  and 
could  not  lofe  it  without  a  trial  in  parhament  ;  that 
if  the  commiilion  which  he  had  granted  were  found 
illegal,  it  might  be  cancelled,  and  all  the  ill  confe- 
quences  of  it  be  ealily  remedied  ;  and  that  the  de- 
priving him  of  his  office  for  an  error  of  this  nature, 
was  a  precedent  by  which  any  other  innovation  might 
be  authorifed.  But  the  council,  notwichflanding 
thefe  topics  of  defence,  declared  that  he  had  for- 
feited the  great  feal  ;  that  a  fine  ffiould  be  impofed 
upon  him ;  and  that  he  ffiould  be  confined  to  his 
own  houfe  during  pleafure  ". 

The  removal  of  Southampton  increafed  the  pro- 
tedor's  authority,  as  well  as  tended  to  fupprefs  fac- 
tion in  the  regency ;  yet  was  not  Somerlet  con- 
tented with  this  advantage  :  His  ambition  carried 
him  to  feek  ftill  farther  acquifitions.  On  pretence 
that  the  vote  of  the  executors,  choofmg  him  pro- 
teftor,  was  not  a  fufficient  foundation  for  his  autho- 
rity, he  procured  a  patent  from  the  young  king,  by 
13  March,  which  he  entirely  overturned  the  will  of  Harry  VIIL 
produced  a  total  revolution  in  the  government,  and 
may  feeni  even  to  have  fubverted  all  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom.  He  named  himfelf  protector  with  full 
regal  power,  and  appointed  a  council,  confifting 
V  of  all  the  former  couniellors,  and  all  the  executors, 

except  Southampton :  He  referved  a  power  of 
naming  any  other  counfellors  at  pleafure :  And  he 
was  bound  to  confult  with  fuch  only  as  he  thought 
proper.  The  protestor  and  his  council  were  like- 
wife  empowered  to  a£l  at  difcretion,  and  to  execute 
whatever  they  deemed  for  the  public  fervice,  with- 
out incurring  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  from  any  law, 
ftatute,  proclamation,  or  ordinance  whatfoever '. 
Even  had  this  patent  been  more   moderate  in    its 

b  Hollingftied,  p.  979.         ^  Burnet,  vol.  ii.    Records,  No  6. 
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^loncelTions^  and  had  It  been  drawn  by  directions  c  H  a  p. 
from  the  executors  appointed  by  Plenry,  its  legahty  ^^^    [^ 
might  juftly  be  queftioned  ;    fmce  it  feems   eflential      15^7. 
to  a  trufl  of  this  nature  to  be  exercifed  by  the  perfons 
entrufted,  and  not  to  admit  of  a  delefration  to  others : 
But  as  the  patent,  by  its  very  tenor,  where  the  exe- 
cutors are  not  fo  much   as   mentioned,  appears  to 
have    been   furreptitioufly  obtained    from   a   minor 
king,  the  proteftorlliip  of  Somerfet  was  a  plain  ufurp- 
ation,  which  it  is  irnpofiible  by  any  arguments  to 
juflify.  The  connivance,  however,  of  the  executors, 
and  their  prefent  acquiefcence  in  the  new  efLabhih- 
ment,  made  it  be  univerfally  fubmitted  to  ;    and  as 
the  young  king  difcovered  an  extreme  attachment 
to  his  uncle,  who  was  alfo  in  the  main  a  man  of 
moderation  and  probity,  no  objeftions  were  made  to 
his  power  and  title.     All  men  of  fenfe  likewife,  who 
faw  the  nation  divided  by  the  rehgious  zeal  of  the 
oppofite  fetls,  deemed  it  the  more  necefiary  to  entruit 
the  government  to  one  perfon,  who  might  check  the 
exorbitancies  of  faftion,  and  enfure  the  public  tran- 
quillity.    And  though  fome  claufes  of  the  patent 
feemed  to  imply  a  formal  fubverfion  of  all  limited    . 
government,  fo  little  jealoufy  was  then  ufually  en- 
tertained on  that  head,  that  no  exception  was  ever 
taken  at  bare  claims  or  pretenfions  of  this  nature,  ad- 
vanced by  any  perfon  poUeffed  of  fovereign  power. 
The  actual  exercife  alone  of  arbitrary  adminiftration, 
and  that  in  many,  and  great,  and  flagrant,  and  un- 
popular inliances,  was  able  fometimes  to  give  fome 
umbrage  to  the  nation. 

The  extenfive  authority  and  imperious  charaO:er  Reform.!- 
of  Henry  had  retained  the  partifans  of  both  reli-  p'J^ted!"^" 
gions  in  fubjedlion  ;  but,  upon  his  dcmife,  the  hopes 
of  the  proteftants,  and  the  fears  of  the  catholics,  be- 
gan to  revive,  and  the  zeal  of  thefe  parties  produced 
every  where  difputes  and  animofities,  the  ufual  pre- 
hides  to  more  fatal  divifions.  The  prote<51:or  had 
long  been  regarded  as  a  fecret  panifan  of  the  re- 
formers : 
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C  H  A  P.  formers  :  and  belner  now  freed  from  reflraint,  he 
\^^,.,^^..^  fcriipled  not  to  difcover  his  intention  of  correfting 
1547.  all  abufes  in  the  ancient  religion,  and  of  adopting 
flill  more  of  the  protellant  innovations.  He  took 
care  that  all  pt^rfons  entrufted  with  the  king's  edu- 
cation ihould  be  attached  to  the  fame  principles  ; 
'  and  as  the  young  prince  difcovered  a  zeal  for  every 
kind  of  literature,  efpecially  the  theological,  far  be- 
yond his  tender  years,  all  men  forefaw,  in  the  courfe 
of  his  reign,  the  total  abolition  of  the  catholic  faith 
in  England  ;  and  they  early  began  to  declare  them- 
felves  in  favour  of  thofe  tenets  which  were  hkely 
to  become  in  the  end  entirely  prevalent.  After 
■  Southampton's  fall,  few  members  of  the  council 
feemed  to  retaiii  any  attachment  to  the  Romifli 
communion ;  and  mod  of  the  counfellors  ap- 
peared even  fanguine  in  forwarding  the  progrefs 
of  the  reformation.  The  riches  which  mod  of 
them  had  acquired  from  the  fpoils  of  the  clergy, 
induced  them  to  widen  the  breach  between  England 
and  Rome  ;  and  by  edablifliing  a  contrariety  of  fpe- 
culative  tenets^  as  well  as  of  difcipline  and  worfliip, 
to  render  a  coalition  with  the  mother  church  alto- 
gether  impradlcable  ^.  Their  rapacity  alfo,  the 
chief  fource  of  their  reforming  fpirit,  was  excited 
by  the  profpeft  of  pillaging  the  fecular,  as  they  had 
already  done  the  regular  clergy  ;  and  they  knew 
that  while  any  fliare  of  the  old  principles  remained, 
or  any  regard  to  the  ecclcfiaflics,  they  could  never 
hope  to  fucceed  in  that  enterprife. 

The  numerous  and  burthenfome  fuperftitions 
with  which  the  Romifli  church  was  loaded,  had 
thrown  many  of  the  reformers,  by  the  fpirit  of  op- 
pofition,  into  an  enthufiaftic  drain  of  devotion; 
and  all  rites,  ceremonies,  pomp,  order,  and  ex- 
terior obfervances  were  zealoufly  profcribed  by  them 
as  hindrances  to  their  fpirit ual  contemplations,  and 

^  Goodwin's  Annnl?.     IleyKn. 
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obllru<5lions  to  their  immediate  converfe  with  hea-  C^H  A  p. 
Ven.  Many  circumftances  concurred  to  inflame  ^2^--^ 
this  daring  fpirit ;  the  novelty  itfelf  of  their  doctrines,  ,^47, 
the  triumph  of  making  profelytes,  the  furious  per- 
fecutions  to  which  they  were  expofed,  their  ani' 
mofity  againfl  the  ancient  tenets  and  pradliceS|  and 
the  neceffity  of  procuring  the  concurrence  of  the 
laity,  by  depreffing  the  hierarchy,  aud  by  tendering 
to  them  the  plunder  of  the  ecclefiafiics.  Wherever 
the  reformation  prevailed  over  the  oppofition  of 
civil  authority,  this  genius  of  religion  appeared  in 
its  full  extent,  and  was  attended  with  coniequences, 
which,  though  lefs  durable,  were,  for  fome  time, 
hot  lefs  dangerous  than  thofe  which  were  connedted 
with  the  ancient  fuperftition.  But  as  the  magi- 
flrate  took  the  lead  in  England,  the  tranfition  was 
more  gradual ;  much  of  the  ancient  religion  was 
ftill  preferved  ;  and  a  reafonable  degree  of  fubor- 
dination  was  retained  in  difcipline,  as  well  as  fome 
pomp,  order,  and  ceremony  in  public  worfhip. 

The  protedor  in  his  fchemes  for  advancing  the 
reformation,  had  always  recourfe  to  the  counfels  of 
Cranmer,  v/ho,  being  a  man  of  moderation  and  pru- 
dence, was  averfe  to  all  violent  changes,  and  deter- 
mined to  bring  over  the  people,  by  infenfible  in- 
novations, to  that  fyflem  "of  doctrine  and  difcipline 
which  he  deemed  the  moll  pure  and  perfeft.  He 
probably  alfo  forefaw  that  a  fyflem,  which  carefully 
avoided  the  extrem.es  of  reformation,  was  likely  to 
be  mofl  lading  ;  and  that  a  devotion  merely  fpiritual 
was  fitted  only  for  the  firfl  fervours  of  a  new  fe£l,  and 
upon  the  relaxation  of  thefe  naturally  gave  place  to 
the  inroads  of  fuperftition.  He  feems,  therefore,  to 
have  intended  the  eftablifhment  of  a  hierarchy,  which, 
being  fuited  to  a  great  and  fettled  government,  might 
fland  as  a  perpetual  barrier  againlt  Rome,  and  might 
retain  the  reverence  of  the  people,  even  after  their  en- 
thufiaflic  zeal  was  diniinllhed.or  entirely  evaporated. 

Vol.  IV.  U  '  The 
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CHAP-  The  perfon  who  oppofed,  with  greatefl  authc-- 
xxxrv.  j.'j.^,^  ^^y  farther  advances  towards  reformation,  was 
^~^7.  Gardiner 5  bifnop  of  Winchefler  ;  who,  though  he 
'  had  not  obtained  a  place  in  the  council  of  regency,, 

on  account  of  late  difgufts  which  he  had  given  to 
Henry,  was   entitled,  by  his  age,  experience,  and 
capacity,  to  the  higheft  tnift  and  confidence  of  his 
Gardinei's  party.     This  prelate  ftill  continued  to  magnify  the 
oppoh-     ■  jvi-eai:  wifdom  and  learnino-  of  the  late  kinj;,  which,. 
indeed,  were  generally  and  fmcerely  revered  by  the 
nation  -,    and  he  infilled  on  the  prudence  or  perfe- 
veringj  at  lead  till  the  young  king's  majority,  in  the 
ecclefiaftical   model   ertablifhed   by  that   great  mo- 
narch.    He  defended  the  ufe  of  images,  which  were 
nov/  openly  attacked  by  the  proteftants  ;  and  he  re- 
prefented  them  as  ferviceable  in  maintaining  a  fenfe 
of  religion  among  the  illiterate  multitude  '.  He  even 
deigned  to  write  an  apology  for  holy  zvater,  which 
bidiop   Ridley   had   decried   in  a  fermon  ;    and  ht 
maintained   that,  by  the  pov/er  of  the  Almighty,   it 
might   be  rendered  an  inftrument  of  doing  good  ; 
as   much  as  the  fnadov\'  of  St,  Peter,  the  hem  of 
Chrid's  garment,  or  the  fpittle  and  clay  laid  upon, 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  '^.     Above  all,  he  infilled  that 
the  kuvs  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  the  conftitution. 
ought  to  be  preferved  inviolate,  and  that  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  follow  the  will  of  the  fovereign,  in  oppofi- 
lion  to  an  ad  of  parliament "» 

But  though  there  remained  at  that  time  In  Eng- 
.  '   land  an  idea  of  laws  and  a  conftitution,  fufficient  at 

Teaft  to  furnifli,  a  topic  of  argument  to  fuch  as  were 
difcontented  with  an  immediate  exercife  of  autho- 
rity, this  plea  could  fcarcely  in  the  prefent  cafe  be 
maintained  with  any  plaufibility  by  Gardiner.  An 
act  of  parliament  had  invefted  the  crown  with  a 
I'egifiative  power  j    and  royal  proclamations,   even 

^  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  712.  ™  Ibid.  p.  734. 

^^  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  aa8.    Fox,  vol.  ii. 
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.d'jrlhsr  a  minority,  were  armed  with  the  force  of  C  H  A  P. 

laws.     The  proteclor,  finding  hnnlelf  fupported   by    ;2l~, 1* 

this  ftatute,  was  determined  to  employ  his  autho-  1547, 
rity  in  favour  of  the  reformers  ;  and  having  fuf- 
pended,  during  the  interval,  the  jurifdiclion  of  the 
bifhops,  he  appointed  a  general  vifitation  to  be  made 
in  all  the  diocefes  of  England  °.  The  vifitors  con- 
lifted  of  a  mixture  of  clergy  and  laity,  and  had  fix 
circuits  affigned  them.  The  chief  purport  of  their 
inftru6lions  was,  befides  correcling  immoralities  and 
irregularities  in  the  clergy,  to  abolifn  the  ancient  fu- 
perftitions,  and  to  bring  the  difcipline  and  worfhip 
fomewhat  nearer  the  practice  of  the  reformed 
churches.  The  moderation  of  Somerfet  and  Cran- 
mer  is  apparent  in  the  conduct  of  this  delicate  affair. 
The  vifitors  were  enjoined  to  retain  for  the  prefent, 
all  images  which  had  not  been  abufed  to  idolatry  ; 
and  to  inltru6l  the  people  not  to  defpife  fuch  ceremo- 
nies as  were  not  yet  abrogated,  but  only  to  beware 
of  fome  particular  fuperllitions,  fuch  as  the  fprinki- 
ing  of  their  beds  with  holy  water,  and  the  ringing  of 
bells,  or  ufmg  of  confecrated  candles,  in  order  to 
drive  avv^ay  the  devil  ^ 

But  nothing  required  more  the  correfting  hand 
of  authority  than  the  abufe  of  preaching  which  was 
now  generally  employed,  throughout  England,  in  de^ 
fending  the  ancient  practices  and  fuperftitions.  The 
court  of  augmentation,  in  order  to  eafe  the  ex- 
chequer of  the  annuities  paid  to  monks,  had  com- 
monly placed  them  in  the  vacant  churches ;  and 
thefe  men  were  led  by  intereft,  as  well  as  by  incli- 
nation, to  fupport  thofe  principles  which  had  been 
invented  for  the  profit  of  the  clergy.  Orders  there- 
fore were  given  to  reftrain  the  topics  of  their  fer- 
mons :  Twelve  homilies  were  publiihed,  which  they 
were  enjoined  to  read  to  the  people  :  And  all  of  them 
were  prohibited,  without  exprefs  permiilion,  from 

•  Mem.Cianiu.  p,  14'!,  147,  &c.         P  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  aS. 

Us  preaching 
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CHAP,  pfeaching  any  where  but  in  their  parifli  churches, 
XXxrv.  Yhe  purpofe  of  this  injun6lion  was  to  throw  a  re- 
flraint  on  the  catholic  divines ;  while  the  proteflant, 
by  the  grant  of  particular  licences,  fhouid  be  al- 
lov/ed  unbounded  Hberty. 

Bonner,  made  fome  oppofition  to  thefe  meafures  | 
but  foon  after  retraced  and  acquiefced.  Gardiner 
was  more  high-fpirited  and  more  fteady.  He  re- 
prefented  the  peril  of  perpetual  innovations,  and 
the  neceflity  of  adhering  to  fome  fyilem.  "  'Tis  a 
"  dangerous  thing,"  faid  he,  "  to  ufe  too  much 
*^  freedom  in  refearches  of  this  kind-  If  you  cut 
^  the  old  canal,  the  water  is  apt  to  run  farther  than 
"  you  have  a  mind  to.  If  you  indulge  the  humour 
<^*  of  novelty,  you  cannot  put  a  flop  to  people's  de- 
*'  mands,  nor  govern  iTheir  indifcrelkms  at  pleafure. 
"  For  my  part,"  faid  he,  on  another  occafionj 
'^'  my  fole  concern  is,  to  manage  the  third  and  laffe 
*f  a6i  of  my  life  v;ith  decency,  and  to  make  a  hand- 
"  fome  exit  off  the  (lage.  Provided  this  point  is  fe- 
^^  cured,  I  am  not  folicitoas  about  the  reft.  I  am 
'^^  already  by  nature  condemned  to  death  :  No  man 
"  can  give  me  a  pardon  from  this  fentence  ;  nor  fa 
'^  much  as  procure  me  a  reprive.  To  fpeak  my 
"  mind,  and  to  ace  as  my  confcience  elirects,  are  two- 
*'  branches  of  liberty  Vt/hich  I  can  never  part  with* 
*^  Sincerity  in  fpeech,  and  integrity  in  aftion,  are 
"  entertaining .  qualities :  They  will  ftick  by  a  man 
*^  when  every  thing  elfe  takes  its  leave  ;  and  I  muft 
*'  not  refign  them  upon  any  confideration.  The 
"  beft  on  it  is,  if  I  do  not  throv/  them  av.*ay  myfelf, 
"^^  no  man  can  force  them  from  me :  But  if  1  give 
*'  them  up,  then  I  am  ruined  by  myfelf,  and  deferve 
^'  to  lofe  all  my  preferments  ''.'*  This  oppofition  of 
Gardiner  drew  on  him  the  indignation  of  the  coun- 
cil ;  and  he  was  fent  to  the  Fieetj  where  he  was 
ufed  with  fome  feverity. 

<i  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  228.  ex  MS.  Col.  C.  C.  Cantab.    Bibliotheca 
Sritannica,  Article  Gardiheb., 
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One  of  the  chief  objeftions,  urged  by  Gardiner  chap. 
^gainft  the  new  homilies,  was,    that  they  defined,    xxxiv. 
with  the  mojfl  metaphyfical  precifion,  the  doctrines  '^"''^^"•*-^ 
of  grace,  and  of  juflification  by  faith  ;  points,  he 
thought,  which  it  was  fuperfluous  for  any  man  to 
know  exadly,  and  which  certainly  much  exceeded 
the  comprehenfion  of  the  vulgar.    A  famous  marty- 
rologift  calls  Gardiner,  on  account  of  this  opinion, 
^'  An  infennble  afs,  and  one  that  had  no  feehng;  of 
*'  God's  fpirit  in  the  matter  of  juftihcation  \"    The 
meaneft  proteflant  imagined,  at  that  time,  that  he 
had  a  full  comprehenfion  of  ail   thofe  myiflerious 
doctrines ;  and  he  heartily  defpifed  the  mod  learned 
and  knowing  perfon  of  the  ancient  religion,  who  ac- 
knowledged his  ignorance  with  regard  to  them,     h 
is  indeed  certain,  that  the  reformers  v/ere  very  for- 
tunate in  their  doftrine  of  juflification,  and  might 
venture  to  foretel  its  fuccefs,  in  oppontion  to  all  the 
ceremonies,  Otows,  and  fuperftitioRs  of  popery.     By 
exalting  Chrift   and  his  fufferings,  and  renouncing 
all  claim  to  independent  merit  in  ourfelves,  it  was 
calculated   to  become  popular,   and  coincided  with 
thofe  principles  of  panegyric  and  of  felf-abafement 
which  generally  have  place  in  religion. 

ToNSTAL  biihop  of  Durham,  having,  as  well  as 
Gardiner,  made  fome  oppofition  to  the  new  regu- 
lations, was  difmiffed  the  council  ;  but  no  farther 
feverity  was  for  the  prefent,  exercifed  againft  him. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  moderation,  and  of  the  moil: 
unexceptionable  character  in  the  kingdom. 

The  fame  religious  zeal  which  engaged  Somerfet  Forei>; 
to  promote  the  reformation  at  home,  led  him  to  affairs, 
carry  his  attention  to  foreign  countries  5  where  the 
interefls  of  the  proteftants  were  now  expofed  to  the 
mofl  imminent  danger.  The  Roman  pontiff,  with 
much  relutlance,  and  after  long  delays,  had  at  lafl 
fummoned  a  general  council,  which  was   alTembled 

•■  Fox,  vol.  ii. 
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CHAP,  at  Trent,  and  was  employed,  both  in  (:orre6ting 
XXXIV.  ^i^g  abufes  of  the  church,  and  in  afcertaining  her 
doftrines.  The  emperor,  who  defired  to  reprefs  the 
power  of  the  court  of  Rome,  as  well  as  gain  over 
the  proteftants,  prom.oted  the  former  objecl  of  the 
council ;  the  pope,  who  found  his  own  greatnefs  fo 
deeply  interefted,  dehred  rather  to  employ  them  in 
the  latter.  He  gave  inftruftions  to  his  legates,  who 
prefided  in  the  council,  to  protraft  the  debates,  and 
to  eneaQ"e  the  theoloQ;ians  in  argument,  and  alterca- 
tion,  and  difpute  concerning  the  nice  points  of  faith 
caiivaflbd  before  them  :  A  policy  fo  eafy  to  be  exe- 
cuted, that  the  legates  foon  found  it  rather  neceifary 
to  interpofe,  in  order  to  appeafe  the  anim.ofity  of  the 
divines,  and  bring  them  at  laft  to  fome  decifion  \ 
The  more  difficult  tafk  for  the  legates  was,  to  mode- 
rate or  divert  the  zeal  of  the  council  for  reformation, 
and  to  reprefs  the  ambition  of  the  prelates,  who  de- 
fired  to  exalt  the  epifcopal  authority  on  the  ruins  of 
the  fovereign  pontiff.  Finding  this  humour  become 
prevalent,  the  legates,  on  pretence  that  the  plague 
had  broke  out  at  Trent,  transferred  of  a  fudden  the 
council  to  Bologna,  where  they  hoped  it  would  be 
more  under  the  direftion  of  his  holinefs. 

The  emperor,  no  lefs  than  the  pope,  had  learned 
to  make  religion  fubfervient  to  his  ambition  and  po- 
licy. He  was  refolved  to  employ  the  imputation 
of  herefy  as  a  pretence  for  fubduing  the  proteftant 
princes,  and  oppreffing  the  liberties  of  Germany; 
but  found  it  neceflary  to  cover  his  intentions  under 
deep  artifice,  and  to  prevent  the  combination  of 
his  adverfaries.  He  feparated  the  palatine  and  the 
elector  of  Brandenburgh  from  the  proteffant  con- 
federacy :  He  took  arms  againfl  the  eledor  of 
Saxony,  and  the'  landgrave  of  Heffe  :  By  the  for- 
tune of  war,  he  made  the  former  prifoner  :  He 
employed  treachery  and  prevarication  againft  the 

'-'  Father  Faul,  lib.  ii. 
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letter,  and  detained  him  captive,  by  breaking  a  c  H  A 
fafe-conduft  which  he  had  granted  hinx.  He  feemed  ^^^^ 
to  have  reached  the  fummit  of  his  ambition ;  and 
the  German  princes,  who  were  aftonifhed  with  his 
fuccefs,  were  farther  difcouraged  by  the  intelligence 
which  they  had  received  of  the  death,  firil  of 
Henry  VIII.  then  of  Francis  I.  their  ufual  re- 
fources  in  every  calamity  ^ 

Henry  11,  who  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  France, 
was  a  prince  of  vigour  and  abihties  ;  but  lefs  hafty  in 
his  refolution  than  Francis,  and  lefs  inflamed  with 
rivalihip  and  animofity  againft  the  emperor  Charles. 
Though  he  fent  ambailadors  to  the  princes  of  the 
Smalcaldic  League,  and  promifed  them  protection, 
he  was  unwilling,  in  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
to  hurry  into  a  war  with  fo  great  a  pou'er  as  that  of 
the  emperor ;  and  he  thought  that  the  alliance  of 
thofe  princes  was  a  fure  refource,  which  he  could 
at  any  time  lay  hold  of".  He  was  much  governed 
by  the  duke  of  Guife  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine; 
and  he  hearkeiled  to  their  counfel,  in  chufmg  rather 
to  give  immediate  affiilance  to  Scotland,  his  ancient 
ally,  which,  even  before  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  ^ 
had  loudly  claimed  the  protedion  of  the  French 
monarchy. 

Tpie  hatred  between  the  two  faftions,  the  parti-  Pi;o<:ref3 
fans  of  the  ancient  and  thofe  of  the  new  religion,  foi-matioE 
became  every   day  more  violent  in  Scotland ;    and 'n  Scot- ' 
the  refolution  which  the  cardinal  primate  had  taken 
to   employ  the   mod    rigorous  punilliments   againft 
the  reformers,  brought  matters  to  a  quick  deciiioa. 
There  was  one  Wifliart,  a  gentleman  by  birth,  who 
employed  himfelf  with  great  zeal  in  preaching  againft 
the  ancient  fuperftidons,    and  began  to  give  alarm 
to  the   clergy,    who  were  juftly  terrified  with  the 
danger  of  Ibme  ftUal  revolution  in  religion.     This 
man  was  celebrated  for  the  purity  of  his  morals,  and 

t  -Sleidan.  "  Pcre  Dankl. 
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CHAP,  for  his  extenfive  learning :  But  thefe  praifes  cannot 
:xxiv.    be   much  depended  on ;    becaufe   we   know   that, 
among  the  reformers,  feverity  of  manners  fupplied 
the   place  of  many  viitues ;    and  the   age  was  in 
general  fo  ignorant,  that  mod  of  the  prielts  in  Scot- 
land imagined  the  New  Teftament  to  be  a  compo- 
fition  of  Luther's,  and  aiferted  that  the  Old  alone 
was  the  word  of  God  '•^,     But  however  the  cafe  may 
have  ftood   with  regird  to  thofe  ellimable  qualities 
afcribed  to  V/iPnart,  he  was  flrongly  pofleiTed  with 
the  defire  of  innovation  ;  and  he  enjoyed  thofe  ta- 
lents which  qualified  him  for  becoming  a  popular 
preacher,  and  for  feizing  the  attention  and  affeQions 
of   the   multitude.      The    magiilrates    of  Dundee, 
where  he  exercifed  his  mifiion,    were  alarmed  with 
his  progrefs  ;   and  being  unable  or  unv/illing  to  treat 
him  with   rigour,    they  contented  themfelves  with 
denying  him  the  liberty  of  preaching,  and  with  dif- 
niiiTmg  him  the  bounds  of  their  jurifdiclion.  Wifliartj 
moved  with  indignation  that  they  had  dared  to  re- 
jed  him,  together  with  the  word  of  God,   menaced 
them,    in  imitation   of  the   ancient  prophets,  with 
fome  imminent  calamity  ;    and  he  withdrew  to  the 
weft  country,    v^^here  he  daily  increafed  the  number 
of  hi?  profelytes.     Meanwhile  a  plague  broke  out 
in  Dundee  ;    and  all  men  exclaimed,    that  the  town 
had    drawn    down    the   vei^geance    of  Heaven  by 
banifiiing  the  pious  preacher,    and  that  the  pefti- 
Icnce  would  never  ceafe,    till  they  had  made  him 
atonement  for  their  offence  ag;ainft  him.     No  fooner 
didV/ilhart  hear  of  this  change  in  their  difpohtion, 
than  he  returned  to  them,    and  made   them  a  nev/ 
tender  of  his  doclrine  :  But  left  he  ihould  fpread  the 
contagion  by  bringing  multitudes  together,  he  ere& 
ed    his   pulpit  on  the  top  of  a  gate;  The  infedeci 
ftood    within ;      the     others    without.     And     the 
preacher  failed  not,    in,   fuch  a  fituation,    to  take 

w  Scg  note  \?'^  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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advantage  of  the  Immediate  terrors  of  the  people,  chap. 
and  to  enforce  his  evangelical  raiflion-.  v-»->.'-«J* 

The  afliduity  and  fuccefs  of  Wifnart  became  an  1547. 
objed  of  attention  to  cardinal  Beaton  ;  and  he  re- 
folved,  by  the  punifhment  of  fc  celebrated  a 
preacher,  to  ftrike  a  terror  into  all  other  innovators^ 
He  engaged  the  earl  of  Bothwel  to  arreft  him,  and 
to  deliver  him  into  his  hands,  contrary  to  a  pro- 
mife  given  by  Bothwel  to  that  unhappy  man :  And 
being  poffeifed  of  his  prey,  he  conducted  him  to 
St.  Andrews,  where,  after  a  trial,  he  condemned 
him  to  the  flames  for  herefy.  Arran,  the  go- 
vernor, was  irrefoiute  in  his  temper  j  and  the  car- 
dinal, though  he  had  gained  him  over  to  his 
party,  found  that  he  would  not  concur  in  the  con- 
demnation and  execution  of  Wifhart.  He  de- 
termined, therefore,  without  the  afTiflance  of  the 
fecular  arm,  to  bring  that  heretic  to  punifhment ; 
and  he  himfelf  beheld  from  his  window  the  dilmal 
fpedacle.  Wifhart  fuffered  with  the  ufual  patience  ; 
but  could  not  forbear  remarking  the  triumph  of  his 
jnfulting  enemy.  He  foretold,  that,  in  a  few  days^  ■ 
he  lliould  in  the  very  fame  place  lie  as  low  as  now 
he  was  exalted  aloft  in  oppofition  to  true  piety  and 
religion  ^. 

This  prophecy  was  probably  the  immediate  caufe  AnafTma- 
of  the  event  which  it  foretold.     The   difciples  of  ^Sina! 
this  martyr,  enraged  at  the  cruel  execution,  formed  Beaton. 
a  confpiracy  againfl  the  cardinal ;  and  having  afio- 
ciated  to  them  Norman  Leily,    who  Vv^as   difgulled 
on  account  of  fome  private  quarrel,  they  conducted 
their  enterprife   with    great    fecrecy    and    fuccefs. 
Early  in  the  morning  they  entered  the   cardinal's 
palace,  which  he  had  llrongly  fortified ;  and  though 
they  were  not   above  fixteen  perfons,    they  thruil 
out  a  hundred  tradefmen  and  fifty  fervanrs,  whom 

^  Knox's  Hift.  of  Ref.  p.  44.     Spotfwood. 
7  3potiwpp!,  Buchanan. 

they 
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^  ^J\\^^'  they  feized  feparately,  before  any  fufpiclon  arofe 
t^'^J^^l,^  of  their  intentions ;  and  having  fhut  the  gates, 
1547,  they  proceeded  very  dehberately  to  execute  their 
purpofe  on  the  cardinal.  That  prelate  had  been 
alarmed  with  the  noife  which  he  hear.d  in  the  caftle  ; 
and  had  barricadoed  the  door  of  his  chamber : 
But  finding  that  they  had  brought  lire  in  order  to 
force  their  way,  and  having  obtained,  as  is  be- 
lieved, a  promife  of  life,  he  opened  the  door  ;  and 
reminding  them  that  he  was  a  pried,  he  conjured 
them  to  fpare  him.  Two  of  the  afiaffins  ruflied 
tipon  him  with  drawn  fwords ;  but  a  third,  James 
Melvil,  more  calm  and  more  confiderate  in  villany, 
flopped  their  career,  and  bade  them  refied  that 
this  work  was  the  vs^ork  and  judgment  of  God, 
and  oucrht  to  be  executed  with  becoming;  delibera- 
tlon  and  gravity.  Then  turning  the  point  of  his 
fword  towards  Beaton,  he  called  to  him,  "  Repent 
*'  thee,  thou  wicked  cardinal,  of  all  thy  fms  and 
"  iniquities,  efpeciaily  of  the  murder  of  Wifhart, 
^  that  inftrument  of  God  for  the  converfion  of 
«^  thefe  lands  :  It  is  his  death  which  new  cries 
*^  vengeance  upon  thee  :  We  are  fent  by  God  to 
"  inflict  the  deferved  punifliment.  For  here,  be- 
"^  fore  the  Almighty,  I  protefl,  that  it  is  neither 
^  hatred  of  thy  perfon,  nor  love  of  thy  riches,  nor 
*^  fear  of  thy  power,  which  moves  me  to  feek  thy 
"  death  :  But  only  becaufe  thou  haft:  been,  and 
"  flill  remainefl,  an  obftinate  enemy  to  Chrifl 
^'^  Jefus,  and  his  holy  gofpel.'*  Having  fpoken 
thefe  words,  without  giving  Beaton  time  to  finifli 
that  repentance  to  which  he  exhorted  him,  he 
thrufl  him  through  the  body  ;  and  the  cardinal  fell 
idead  at  his  feet  ^.     This  murder  was  executed  on 

the 

2  The  famous  Scotch  reformer,  John  Knox,  calls  James  Melvil, 
p.  65.  a  man  moft  gentle  and  moft  modefl.  It  is  very  horrid,  but 
.at  the  fame  time  fomewhat  amufing,  to  confider  the  joy  and  alacrity 
and  pleafure,  which  that  hiftorian  difcovers  in  his  narrative  -of  this 
aiTairmation  .-  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  firft  edition  of  liis 
work,  thefe  wortls  were  printed  on  the  margin  of  the  pa£;e,  The  god!y 
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the    28th    of   May    15 46.     The   afiaffins,    being  chap. 
reinforced  by  their  friends,  to  the  number  of  a  hun-    ^-'^^^'^• 
dred  and  forty  perfons,  prepared  themfelves  for  the       1547^ 
defence  of  the  caftle,  and  fent  a  meflenger  to  Lon- 
don, craving  afTiftance  from  Henry.     That  prince, 
though  Scotland  was   comprehended  in  his   peace 
with  France,    would  not  forego  the  opportunity  of 
didurbing    the  government    of  a   rival    kingdom ; 
and   he   promifed  to   take   them  under  his  protec- 
tion. 

It  was  the  pecuHar  misfortune  of  Scotland,  that 
five  fhort  reigns  had  been  fucceffively  followed  by 
as  many  long  minorities  ;  and  the  execution  of 
jufliice  which  the  prince  was  beginning  to  introduce, 
had  been  continually  interrupted  by  the  cabals, 
faftions,  and  animofities  of  the  great.  But  belides 
thefe  inveterate  and  ancient  evils,  a  new  fource  of 
diforder  had  arifen,  the  difputes  and  contentions  of 
theology,  which  were  fufficient  to  difturb  the  mofl 
fettled  government  y  and  the  death  of  the  cardinal, 
who  was  poffeifed  of  abilities  and  vigour,  feemed 
much  to  weaken  the  hands  of  the  adminiflration. 
But  the  queen-dowager  was  a  woman  of  uncom- 
mon talents  and  virtue ;  and  flie  did  as  much  to 
fupport  the  government,  and  fupply  the  weaknefs 
of  Arran  the  governor,  as  could  be  expected  in 
her  fituation. 

Tfie  protedor  of  England,  as  foon  as  the  ftate  Condua 
was  brought  to  fome  compofure,  made  preparations  of  the  war 
for  war  with  Scotland  ;  and  he  was   determined  to  Scotland 
execute,    if   polTible,    that   projecl:   of  uniting    the 
two  kingdoms  by  marriage,  on  which  the  late  king- 
had  been  fo  intent,  and  which  he  had  recommended 
with  his  dying  breath  to  his  executors.     He   levied 
an  army  of  18,000  men,  and  equipped  a  fleet  of 

Fact  and  IVords  of  James  Mdhil.  But  the  following  editors  retrench- 
ed them.  Knox  himlVlHiad  no  hand  in  the  murder  of  Beaton  ;  but 
he  afterwards  joined  the  alTaflins,  and  affifbed  them  in  holding  out 
ihe  caRle.    See  Keith's  Hitt.  of  the  Ref.  of  Scotland,  p.  43. 
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%^J^  ^'  fixty  failj  one  half  of  which  were  fhips  of  war,  the 
C^.,„ry,..^  Other  laden  with  provifions  and  ammimition.     He 
1547.      gave  the  command  of  the  fleet   to   lord  CHnton : 
He  himfelf  marched  at  the  head  of  the  army,  at- 
tended   by   the    earl    of  Warwic.     Thefe   hoftile 
xneafures  were  covered  with  a  pretence  of  revenging 
-    fome  depredations   committed   by   the   borderers  ; 
hut  befides  that  Somerfet  revived  the  ancient  claim 
of  the  fuperiority  of  the  Englifh  crown  over  that 
of  Scotland,  he  refufed  to  enter  into  negotiation  on. 
any  other  condition  than  the  marriage  of  the  young 
queen  with  Edward. 

The  protector,  before  he  opened  the  campaign, 
publiihed  a  manifeflo,  in  which  he  enforced  all  the 
arguments  for  that  m^eafure.  He  faid,  that  nature 
feemed  originally  to  have  intended  this  ifland  for 
one  empire  j  and  having  cut  it  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  foreign  Hates,  and  guarded  it  by 
the  ocean.  Hie  had  pointed  out  to  the  inhabitants 
the  road  to  happinefs  and  to  fecurity :  Tljat  the 
education  and  cuftoms  of  the  people  concurred  with 
nature ;  and  by  giving  them  the  fame  language, 
and  laws,  and  manners,  had  invited  them  to  a 
thorough  union  and  coalition  :  That  fortune  had  at 
lafl  removed  all  obftacles,  and  had  prepared  an 
expedient  by  which  they  might  become  one  people, 
without  leaving  any  place  for  that  jealoufy,  either 
of  honour  or  of  interefts,  to  which  rival  nations 
are  naturally  expofed  :  That  the  crown  of  Scotland 
had  devolved  on  a  female  ;  that  of  England  on  a 
male  ;  and  happily  the  two  fovereigns,  as  of  a  rank, 
were  alfo  of  an  age  the  mofl  fuitable  to  each  other  : 
That  the  hoftile  difpofitions  which  prevailed  be- 
tween the  nations,  and  which  arofe  from  pad  in- 
juries, would  foon  be  extinguiihed,  after  a  long 
and  fecure  peace  had  eftablilhed  confidence  between 
them  :  That  the  memory  of  former  miferies,  which 
at  prefent  inflamed  their  mutual  animofity,  would 
then  ferve  only  to  make  them  cherifh,  with  more 

pafiion, 
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paflion,  a  flate  of  happinefs  and  tranquillity  fo  long  C  H  A  p. 
unknown  to  their  anceflors  :  That  when  hoftilities  •^^^^^• 
had  ceafed  between  the  kingdoms,  the  Scottilh  ,^^7.  ' 
nobility,  who  were  at  prefent  obliged  to  remain 
perpetually  in  a  warlike  pofture,  would  learn  to 
cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  would  foften  their 
minds  to  a  love  of  domeflic  order  and  obedience : 
That  as  this  fituation  was  defirablee  to  both 
kingdoms,  fo  particularly  to  Scotland,  which  had 
been  expofed  to  the  greatefl  miferies  from  intefline 
and  foreign  wars,  and  faw  herfelf  every  moment  in 
danger  of  lofmg  her  independency,  by  the  efforts  of 
a  richer  and  more  powerful  people:  That  though 
England  had  claims  of  fuperiority,  fhe  was  willing 
-to  refign  every  pretenfion  for  the  fake  of  future 
peace,  and  deiired  an  union,  which  v/ould  be  the 
more  fecure,  as  it  would  be  concluded  on  terms 
entirely  equal :  And  that  befides  all  thefe  motives, 
pofitive  engagements  had  been  taken  for  completing 
this  alliance  ;  and  the  honour  and  good  faith  of  the 
nation  were  pledged  to  fulfil  what  her  intereft  and 
fafety  fo  loudly  demanded  ^ 

Somerset  foan  perceived  that  thefe  renion- 
flrances  would  have  no  influence;  and  that  the 
queen- dov/ager's  attachment  to  France  and  to  the 
catholic  religimi  would  render  inefteftual  all  nego- 
tiations for  the  intended  marriage.  He  found  him- 
felf,  therefore,  obliged  to  try  the  force  of  arms,  and 
to  conflrain  the  Scots  by  neceffity  to  fubmit  to  a 
meafure,  for  which  they  feemed  to  have  enter- 
tained the  mod  incurable  averfion.  He  paffed  the  sd  S'epf . 
borders  at  Berwic,  and  advanced  towards  P"  din- 
burgh,  without  meeting  any  refiflance  for  fome 
days,  except  from  fome  fmall  cailles  which  he 
obhged  to  furrender  at  difcret-on.  The  proteJl:or  in- 
tended to  have  puniflied  the  governor  and  garrifon 
of  one  of  thefe  caftles  for  their  temeriiy  in  relifting 

a  Sir  John  Haywood  in  Kcnnet,  p.  279.     H^ylin,  p.  41. 
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^,!!^  y •  fucli  unequal  force:    But  they  eluded  his  anger  by 

u-X--^'  afking   only   a  few  hours   refplte,    till  they  Ihould 

'•547«      prepare   themfelves    for   death ;    after    which   they 

found  his  ears  more  open  to  their  applications  for 

mercy ". 

The  governor  of  Scotland  had  fummoned  toge- 
ther the  whole  force  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  his  army, 
double  in  number  to  that  of  the  Englifli,  had  taken 
poll  on  advantageous  ground,  guarded  by  the  banks 
of  the  Ellie,  about  four  miles  from  Edinburgh. 
The  Englifli  came  within  fight  of  them  at  Fafide ; 
and  after  a  fKirmifli  between  the  horfe,  where  the 
Scots  Vv'ere  v/crfted,  and  lord  Hume  dangeroully^ 
v/ounded,  Someifet  prepared  himfelf  for  a  more 
deciiivc  aclion.  But  having  taken  a  view  of  the 
Scottifh  camp  with  the  earl  of  Warwic,  he  found  it 
difficult  to  make  an  attempt  upon  it  with  any  pro- 
bability of  fuccefs.  He  wrote,  therefore,  another 
letter  to  Arran ;  and  offered  to  evacuate  the  king- 
dom, as  well  as  to  repair  ail  the  damages  which  he 
had  committed,  provided  the  Scots  would  flipulate 
not  to  contract  the  queen  to  any  foreign  prince,  but 
to  detain  her  at  home  till  fhe  reached  the  age  of 
chufmg  a  hufband  for  herfelf.  So  moderate  a  de- 
mand was  rejected  by  the  Scots  merely  on  account 
of  its  moderation  ;  and  it  made  them  imagine  that 
the  protector  mufl  either  be  reduced  to  great  diftrefs, 
or  be  influenced  by  fear,  that  he  was  now  contented 
to  abate  fo  much  of  his  former  pretenfions.  In- 
flamed alfo  by  their  priefts,  who  had  come  to  the 
camp  in  great  numbers,  they  believed  that  the 
Englifli  were  deteftable  heretics,  abhorred  of  God, 
and  expofed  to  divine  vengeance ;  and  that  no  fuc- 
cefs could  ever  crown  their  arms.  They  were  con- 
firmed in  this  fond  conceit  when  they  faw  the  pro- 
teftor  change  his  ground,  and  move  towards  the 
fea  j  nor  did  they  any  longer  doubt  that  he  intended 

<=  Haywood.    Patten, 
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to  embark  his  army,  and  make  his  efcape  on  board  chap. 

the  {hips,  which  at   that  very  time  moved  into  the    ^-'^■^■'^'^'' 

bay  oppofite  to   him ''.      Determined  therefore  to 

cut   off  his  retreat,  they  quitted  their   camp  ;  and 

paffing  the  river  Elke,  advanced  into  the  plain.   They 

were  divided  into  three  bodies  :   Angus  commvanded   loth  Sept, 

the  vanguard  ;  Arran  the  main  body  ;   Huntley  the 

rear  :  Their  cavalry  confifted  only  of  light  horfe^ 

which  v/ere  placed  on  their  left  flank,  ftrengthened 

by  fome  Irifh  archers,  whom  Argyle  had  brought 

over  for  this  fervice. 

Somerset  v/as  much  pleafed  when  he  faw  this 
miovement  of  the  Scottilh  army;  and  as  the  EnglifK 
haS  ufually  been  fuperior  in  pitched  battles,  he  con- 
ceived great  hopes  of  fuccefs.  He  ranged  his  van  on 
the  left,  fartheit  from  the  fea ;  and  ordered  them 
to  remain  on  the  high  grounds  on  which  he  placed 
them,  till  the  enemy  fliould  approach  :  He  placed  ThebattTe 
his  main  battle  and  his  rear  towards  the  right ;  and  "'  ^'"'^^^  * 
beyond  the  van  he  pofted  lord  Grey  at  the  head  of 
the  men  at  arms,  and  ordered  him  to  take  the  Scot- 
tifh  van  in  flank,  but  not  till  they  fhould  be  engaged 
in  clofe  fight  with  the  van  of  the  Enghfh. 

While  the  Scots  were  advancing  on  the  plain^ 
they  were  galled  with  the  artillery  from  the  Englifh 
fhips:  The  eldeft  fon  of  lord  Graham  was  killed: 
The  Irifli  archers  were  thrown  into  diforder  ;  and 
even  the  other  troops  began  to  flagger :  When  lord 
Grey,  perceiving  their  fituation,  neglected  his  orders, 
left  his  ground,  and  at  the  head  of  his  heavy-armed 
horfe,  made  an  attack  on  the  Scottilh  infantry,  ia 
hopes  of  gaining  all  the  honour  of  the  viftory.  On 
advancing,  he  found  a  flough  and  ditch  in  his  way ; 
and  behind  were  ranged  the  enemy  armed  with 
fpears,  and  the  field  on  which  they  flood  was  fallow 
ground,  broken  with  ridges  which  lay  crofs  their 
front,  and  dilbrdered  the  movements  of  the  Englifh 
cavalry.  From  all  thefe  accidents,  the  fliock  of 
i  ilollinsfliedx  P.9SJ. 
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CHAP,  this  body  of  horfe  was  feeble  and  irregular ;  and  as 

XXXIV.    ^}|gy  •were  received  on  the  points  of  the   Scottifli 

j^^y.      fpears,  which  were  longer  than  the  lances  of  the 

Englifh  horfemen,  they  were  in  a  moment  pierced-, 

'  overthrown,  and  difcomfited.   Grey  himfelf  was  dan- 

geroufly  wounded  :    Lord  Edward  Seymour,  fon  of 

the  protestor,  had  his  horfe  killed  under  him  :  The 

flandard  was  near  being  taken  :  And  had  the  Scots 

polfeffed  any  good  body  of  cavalry,  who  could  have 

purfued  the  advantage,  the  vv^hole  Englifh  army  had 

been  expofed  to  great  danger  ^ 

The  proteftor,  meanwhile,  alTifted  by  fir  Ralph 
Sadler  and  fir  Ralph  Vane,  employed  himfelf  with 
diligence  and  fuccefs  in  rallying  the  cavalry.  War- 
wic  fhowed  great  prefence  of  mind  in  maintaining 
the  ranks  of  the  foot  on  which  the .  horfe  had  re- 
coiled :  Ke  made  fir  Peter  Meutas  advance,  cap- 
tain of  the  foot  harquebufiers,  and  fir  Peter  Gam- 
boa,  captain  of  fome  Italian  and  Spanifli  harquebu- 
fiers on  horfeback  ;  and  ordered  them  to  ply  the 
Scottifli  infantry  with  their  fhot.  They  marched  to 
the  flough,  and  difcharged  their  pieces  full  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy  :  The  fhips  galled  them  from  the 
flank  :  The  artillery,  planted  on  a  height,  infefled 
them  from  the  front  :  The  Englifli  archers  poured 
in  a  fliower  of  arrows  upon  them :  And  the  van- 
guard, defcending  from  the  hill,  advanced  leifurely, 
and  in  good  order,  towards  them.  Difmayed  with 
all  thefe  circumftances,  the  Scottifh  van  began  to 
retreat :  The  retreat  foon  changed  into  a  fiight» 
which  was  begun  by  the  biOi  archers.  The  panic 
of  the  van  communicated  itfelf  to  the  main  body, 
and  pafTmg  thence  to  the  rear,  rendered  the  Vv^hole 
field  a  fcene  of  confufion,  terror,  flight,  and  con- 
fternation.  The  Englifn  army  perceived  from  the 
heights  the  condition  of  the  Scots,  and  began  the 
purfuit  with  loud  fiiouts  and  acclamations,  which 
added  flill  more  to  the  difmay  of  rhe  vanquifhed. 

•  Patten.     Hollinsfhed,  p.  jSiS, 
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The  horfe  in  particular,  eager  to  revenge  the  affront  CHAP, 
which  they  had  received  in  the  beginning  of  the  day.   ^^-^1^^ 
did  the  moft  bloody  execution  on  the  flying  enemy;      j^^^^ 
and  from  the  field  of  battle  to  Edinburgh,  for  the 
fpace  of  five  miles,  the  whole  ground  was  ftrowed 
with  dead  bodies*     The  priefls  above  all,  and  the    , 
monks,  received  no  quarter  ;  and  the  Englifh  made 
fport  of  flaughtering  men,  v/ho,  from  their  extreme 
zeal  and  animofity,  had  engaged  in  an  enterprife  fo 
ill  befitting  their  profeilion.    Few  victories  have  been 
more  dedfive,  or  gained  with  fmaller  lofs  to  the  con- 
querors. There  fell  not  two  hundred  of  the  Engiifh  5 
and  according  to  the  molt   moderate  computation, 
there  perifhed  above    ten  thoufand  of  the  Scots. 
About  fifteen  hundred  were  taken  prifoners.     This 
adion  was  called    the   battle   of  Finkey,    from  a 
nobleman's  feat  of  that  name  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  queen  dowager  and  Arran  fled  to  Stirling, 
and  were  fcarcely  able  to  colledl  fuch  a  body  of 
forces  as  could  check  the  incurfions  of  fmall  parties 
of  the  Enghfh.  About  the  fame  time  the  earl  of 
Lenox  and  lord  Wharton  entered  thewefl  marches, 
at  the  head  of  five  thoufand  men,  and  after  taking 
and  plundering  Annan,  they  fpread  devaftation  over 
all  the  neighbouring  counties '.  Had  Somerfet  pro- 
fecuted  his  advantages,  he  might  have  impofed  what 
terms  he  pleafed  on  the  Scottifh  nation  :  But  he  was 
impatient  to  return  to  England,  where  he  heard 
fome  counfellors,  and  even  his  own  brother,  the  ad« 
miral,  \^'ere  carrying  on  cabals  againfl  his  authority. 
Having  taken  the  caftles  of  Hume,  Dunglafs,  Ey- 
mouth,  Faftcaflle,  Roxborough,  and  fome  other 
fmall  places,  and  having  received  the  fubmillion  of 
fome  counties  on  the  borders,  he  retired  from  Scot- 
land. The  fleet,  befides  deftroying  all  the  fhipping 
along  the  coafl,  took  Broughty  in  the  Frith  of  Tayj 
and  having  fortified  it,  they  there  left  a  garrifon, 

f  Hollingfheclji  p.  (jga. 
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c  H  A  P.  Arran  defired  leave  to  fend  commiiTioners  in  order 
to  treat  of  a  peace  ;  and  Somerfetj  having  appointed 
Berwic  for  the  place  of  conference,  left  Warwic 
with  full  powers  to  negotiate :  But  no  commiffion- 
ers  from  Scotland  ever  appeared.  The  overture  of 
the  Scots  was  an  artifice  to  gain  time  till  fuccours 
iliould  arrive  from  France. 
^tliNov.  The  protestor,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  fum- 
rnoned  a  parliament :  And  being  foniewhat  elated 
with  his  fuccefs  againil  the  Scots,  he  procured  from 
,  his  nephev/  a  patent  appointing  him  to  fit  on  the 

throne,  upon  a  flool  or  bench  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  king,  and  to  enjoy  the  fame  honours  and  privi- 
leges that  had  ufually  been  poifeffed  by  any  prince 
of  the  blood,  or  uncle  of  the  kings  of  Englando 
In  this  patent  the  king  employed  his  difpenfmg 
pov/er,  by  fetting  afide  the  ftatute  of  precedency 
Ap^iUa-  enaded  during  the  former  reign  ^  But  if  So- 
merfet  gave  offence  by  affuming  too  much  ftate,  he 
deierves  great  praife  on  account  of  the  laws  palled 
this  feffion,  by  which  the  rigour  of  former  ftatutes 
was  -much  mitigated,  and  fome  fecurity  given  to  the 
freedom  of  the  conftitution.  All  laws  were  repealed 
which  extendfcd  the  crime  of  treafon  beyond  the  fta- 
tute of  the  twenty-fifth  of  Edward  111.  ''•;  all  laws 
enabled  during  the  late  reign  extending  the  crime 
of  felony  ;  all  die  former  laws  againft  Lollardy  or 
herefy,  together  with  the  ftatute  of  the  fix  articles. 
None  were  to  be  accufed  for  words,  but  within  a 
month  after  they  were  fpoken.  By  thefe  repeals  fe- 
vera!  of  the  moil  rigorous  laws  that  ever  had  paffed 
in  England  were  annulled  ;  and  fome  dawn,  both 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  began  to  appear  to  the 
people.  Herefy,  however,  was  ftill  a  capital  crime 
by  the  common  law,  and  was  fubjecled  to  the  pe- 
nally of  burning.  Only  there  remained  no  precife 
dandard  by  which  that  crime  could  be  defined  or 

s  R;mer,  vol.  icv.p.  164.  li  1  Edw.  VI    c.  12. 
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determined  :  A  clrcumftance  which  might  either  be  CHAP, 
advantageous  or  hurtful  to  public  lecurity,  accord-  y^^^^,^^^ 
ing  to  the  difpofition  of  the  judges.  1547, 

A  REPEAL  alfo  paflfed  of  that  law,  the  deftruclion 
of  all  laws,  by  which  the  king's  proclamation  was 
made  of  equal  force  with  a  ftatute '.  That  other  law 
likewife  was  mitigated,  by  which  the  king  was  em- 
powered to  annul  every  ftatute  pailed  before  the 
four-and-twentieth  year  of  his  age  :  He  could  pre- 
vent their  future  execution  ;  but  could  not  recal  any 
paft  effefts  which  had  enfued  from  them  ^\ 

It  was  alfo  enaOed,  That  all  who  denied  the 
king's  fupremacy,  or  afferted  the  pope's,  fliould 
for  the  firft  offence  forfeit  their  goods  and  chattels, 
and  fuffer  imprifonment  during  pleafure ;  for  the 
fecond  offence  fhould  incur  the  penalty  of  a  pra:-^ 
?nunir£  ;  and  for  the  third  be  attainted  of  treafon. 
But  if  any,  after  the  firft  of  March  enfuing,  endea- 
voured, by  writing,  printing,  or  any  overt  aft  or 
deed,  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  eflate  or  titles,  par- 
ticularly of  his  fupremacy,  or  to  confer  them  on 
any  other,  he  was  to  be  adjudged  guilty  of  treafon. 
If  any  of  the  heirs  of  the  crown  fhould  ufurp  upon 
another,  or  endeavour  to  break  the  order  of  fuc- 
cellion,  it  was  declared  treafon  in  them,  their  aiders 
and  abettors.  Thefe  were  the  moft  confiderable  a6ts 
paffed  during  this  feflion.  The  members  in  ge- 
neral difcovered  a  very  paflive  difpofition  with  re- 
gard to  religion :  Some  few  appeared  zealous  for 
the  reformation  :  Others  fecretly  harboured  a  flrong 
propenfity  to  the  catholic  faith  :  But  the  greater  part 
appeared  willing  to  take  any  impreflion  which  they 
fhould  receive  from  intereft,  authority,  or  the  reign- 
ing fafhion  '. 

The  convocation  met  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
parliament  ^    and  as  it  was  found  that  their  debates 

i  lEdw.  VI.  c.  a.  k  Ibid.  \  Heylin,  p.  4S. 
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c  H  A  P.  were  at  firfl  cramped  by  the  rigorous  ftatute  of  the  fix 
^^^^^^,,,^^  articles,  the  king  granted  them  a  difpenfation  from 
SJ47.      that  law,  before  it  was  repealed  by  parliament '".  The 
lower  houfe  of  convocation  applied  to  have  liberty 
'  of  fitting  with  the  commons  in  parliament  5    or  if 

this  privilege  were  refufed  them,  which  they  claimed 
as  their  ancient  right,  they  defired  that  no  law  re- 
garding religion  might  pafs  in  parliament  without 
their  confent  and  approbation.  But  the  principles 
which  now  prevailed  were  more  favourable  to  the 
civil  than  to  the  ecclefiaftical  power ;  and  this  de- 
mand of  the  convocation  was  rcje£ted. 
sc4f.  The  proteftor  had  aifented  to  the  repeal  of  that 

law  which  gave  to  the  king's  proclamations  the  au- 
thority of  ftatutes ;  but  he  did  not  intend  to  renounce 
that  arbitrary  or  difcretionary  exercife  of  power,  in 
iiTuing  proclamations,  which  had  ever  been  aflumed 
by  the  crown,  and  which  it  is  difficult  to  diflmguifli 
Farther  cxaftly  from  a  full  legiflative  power.  He  even  con- 
progrefsof  tiuucd  to  exert  his  authority  in  fome  particulars^ 
mation.  "  which  Were  then  regarded  as  the  moll  momentous. 
Orders  were  iffued  by  council,  that  candles  fhould 
no  longer  be  carried  about  on  Candlemas-day,  allies 
on  Afh-wednefday,  palms  on  Palm-funday  ".  Thefe 
were  ancient  religious  practices,  now  termed  fuper- 
fiiitions ;  though  it  is  fortunate  for  mankind  when 
fuperftition  happens  to  take  a  direftion  fo  innocent 
and  inoifenfive.  The  fevere  difpofition  which  natu- 
rally attends  all  reformers,  prompted  likewife  the 
council  to  abolifli  fome  gay  and  Ihowy  ceremonies 
which  belonged  to  the  ancient  religion  °. 

An  order  was  alfo  iffued  by  council  for  the  Fe- 
moval  of  all  images  from  the  churches :  An  inno- 
vation which  was  much  defired  by  the  reformers,, 
and  v/hich  alone,  with  regard  to  the  populace, 
amounted  almofl  to  a  total  chauQ-e  of  the  eftablilhed 

o 
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religion  p.     An  attempt  had  been  made  to  feparate  chap. 
the  ufe  of  images  from  their  abufe,  the  reverence    xxxiv.^ 
from  the  worfliip  of  them  ;  but  the  execution  of  this      i^^g. 
defign  was  found,  upon  trial,  very  difficult,  if  not 
wholly  impra£licable. 

As  private  mafles  were  aboHflied  by  law,  it  be- 
came neceffary  to  compofe  a  new  communion-fer- 
vice ;  and  the  council  v^'ent  fo  far,  in  the  preface 
which  they  prefixed  to  this  work,  as  to  leave  the 
pradice  of  auricular  confeilion  wholly  indifferent ''. 
This  was  a  prelude  to  the  entire  abolition  of  that 
invention,  one  of  the  mofl  powerful  engines  that 
ever  was  contrived  for  degrading  the  laity,  and  giv- 
ing their  fpiritual  guides  an  entire  afcendant  over 
them.  And  it  may  juftly  be  faid,  that  though  the 
priefl's  abfolution,  which  attends  confeffion,  ferves 
fomewhat  to  eafe  weak  minds  from  the  immediate 
agonies  of  fuperilitious  terror,  it  operates  only  by 
enforcing  fuperftition  itfelf,  and  thereby  preparing 
the  mind  for  a  mor^  violent  reiapfe  into  the  fame 
diforders. 

The  people  were  at  that  time  extremely  diflrafted 
by  the  oppofite  opinions  of  their  preachers  ;  and  as 
they  were  totally  unable  to  judge  of  the  reiifons  ad- 
vanced on  either  fide,  and  naturally  regarded  every 
thing  which  they  heard  at  church  as  of  equal  au- 
thority, a  great  confufion  and  fluduation  refulted 
from  this  uncertainty.  The  council  had  firll  en- 
deavoured to  remedy  the  inconvenience,  by  laying 
fome  reflraints  on  preaching  ;  but  finding  this  ex- 
pedient ineffeftual,  they  impofed  a  total  filence  on 
the  preachers,  and  thereby  put  an  end  at  once  to 
all  the  polemics  of  the  pulpit  \  By  the  nature  of 
things  this  redraint  could  only  be  temporary.  For 
in  proportion  as  the  ceremonies  of  public  worfhip, 
its  iliows  and  exterior  obfervances,  were  retrenched 
by  the  reformers,  the  people  were  inclined  to  con- 

P  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  60.    Collier,  vol.  ii.  241.     Heylin,  p.  55. 
9t  jBuri^et,  vol.  ii,  '  Fuller,  Heyl'",  Burnet. 
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CHAP,  trafl:  a   flronger  attachment   to   fermons,    whence 
XXXIV    alone  they  received  any  occupation  or   amufement, 
j_j48.      The  ancient  rehgion,  by  giving   its  votaries  fome- 
thing  to  do,  freed  them  from  the  trouble  of  think- 
ing :    Sermons  were  deiivered  only  in  the  principal 
churches,  and  at  fome  particular  fails  and  feftiv^ls  i 
And  the  practice  of  haranguing  the  populace,  which, 
if  abufed,  is  fo   powerful  an  incitement  to  faftiori 
and  fedition,    had  much  lefs   fcope  and  influence 
during  thofe  ages. 
Affairs  of        The  greater  progrefs  was  made  towards  a  refor- 
Scotknd.    niationin  England,  the  farther  did  the  proteftor  find 
himfelf  from  all   profpect  of  completing  the  union 
with  Scotland  ;    and  the  queen-dowager,  as  well  as 
the  clergy,  became  the  more  averfe  to  all  alliance 
with  a  nation  which  had  fo  far  departed  from  all  an- 
cient principles.    Somerfet,  having  taken  the  town 
of  Haddington,  had  ordered  it  to  be  ftrongly  garri- 
foned  and  fortified  by  lord  Grey  :    He  alfo  erected 
fome  fortifications  at  Lauder  :    And  he  hoped  that 
thefe  two  places,  together  with  Broughty  and  fome 
fmaller  fortrelfes  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng;- 

o 

lifh,  would  ferve  as  a  curb  on  Scotland,  and  would 
give  him  accefs  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 

Arran,  being  difappointed  in  fome  attempts  on 
Broughty,  relied  chiefly  on  the  fuccours  exped:ed 
from  France  for  the  recovery  of  thefe  places  ;  and 
they  arrived  at  laft  in  the  Frith,  to  the  number  of  fix 
thoufand  men  ;  half  of  them  Germans.  They  were 
commancled  by  Deffe,  and  under  him  by  Andelot, 
Strozzi,  Meilleraye,  and  count  Rhingrave.  The 
Scots  were  at  that  time  fo  funk  by  their  misfortunes, 
that  five  hundred  Englifli  horfe  were  able  to  ravage 
the  whole  country  without  refn'lance,  and  make  in- 
roads to  the  gates  of  the  capital ' :  But  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  French  fuccours,  they  collected  more 
courage  ;    and  having  joined  Deffe  with  a  confider* 

s  Beague,  Hilt,  of  the  Campagnes  154S  an4  1549,  p.  6» 
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able  remforcemenr,  they  laid  liege  to  Haddington  ^ 
This  was  an  undertaking  for  which  they  were  by 
themfelves  totally  unfit ;  and,  even  with  the  allift-  TjT^ 
ance  of  the  French,  they  placed  their  chief  hopes  of 
fuccefs  in  flarving  the  garrifon.  After  fome  vain 
attempts  to  take  the  place  by  a  regular  fiege,  the 
blockade  was  formed,  and  the  garrifon  was  repulfed 
with  lofs  in  feveral  fallies  which  they  made  upon 
the  befiegers. 

The  hoftlle  attempts  which  the  late  king  and  the 
protedor  had  made  againft  Scotland  not  being  f!eady, 
regular,  nor  pufhed  to  the  laft  extremity,  had  ferved 
only  to  irritate  the  nation,  and  to  infpire  them  with 
the(lrongefl:averfion  to  that  union,  which  was  courted 
in  fo  violent  a  manner.  Even  thofe  who  were  in- 
clined to  the  Englifh  alliance,  were  difpleafed  to 
have  it  impofed  on  them  by  force  of  arms;  and  the 
earl  of  liuntley  in  particular  faid  pleafantly,  that 
he  diiliked  not  the  match,  but  he  hated  the  manner 
of  wooing  '\  The-  queen-clowager,  finding  thefe 
fentiments  to  prevail,  called  a  parliament  in  an 
abbey  near  H,addington;  and  it  was  there  propofed, 
that  the  young  queen,  for  her  greater  fecurity^ 
fhould  be  fent  to  France,  and  be  committed  to  the 
cuftody  of  that  ancient  ally.  Some  objtcled  that 
this  meafure  was  delperate,  allo^ved  no  rerource  in 
cafe  of  mifcarriage,  expofed  the  Sets  to  be  fubjeded 
by  foreigners,  involved  them  in  perpt;tual  war  with 
England,  and  lefc  them  no  expedient  by  which  rhey 
could  conciliate  the  friendfhip  of  that  powerful  na- 
tion. It  was  anfwered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
queen's  prel'ence  was  the  very  cauie  oi  war  with  Eng- 
land; that  that  nation  would  deliit  whe  thcv  found 
that  their  views  of  forcing  a  marriage  had  become 
altogether  impradicable;  and  that  Henry,  being 
engaged  by  fo  high  a  mark  of  confioerce,  would 
take  their  fovereign  under  his  protedion,  and  ufe 

*  Hollinglliedj  p.  993.  "  Heylin,  p.  46.     lattcn 
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C  H  A  ^.  his  utmofl  efforts  to  defend  the  kingdom.     Thefe 
XXXIV.    arguments  were  aided  by  French  gold,  which  was 
'  5f48.      plentifully  diftributed  among  the  nobles.     The  go- 
vernor had  a  penfion  conferred  on  him  of  twelve 
thoufand  Hvres  a  year,  received  the  tide  of  duke  of 
Chatelrault,  and  obtained  for  his  fon  the  command 
of  a  hundred  men  at  arms  '^.     And  as  the  clergy- 
dreaded   the  confcquence  of  the  Englii'h    alliance, 
they  feconded  this  meafure  with  all  the  zeal  and  in^ 
duftry  which  either  principle  or  interefl  could  infpire. 
Young       It  was  accordingly  determined  to  fend  the  queen  to 
queen  o      ]?]ance ;  and  what  was  underftood  to  be  the  necef- 

Scots  lent    r  r  1.  T_         1  1  • 

into  fary   coniequence,    to  marry    her  to  the  dauphm, 

Fraace.  Villegaignon,  commander  of  four  French  gallies 
lying  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  fet  fail  as  if  he  intended 
to  return  home ;  but  when  he  reached  the  open  fea 
he  turned  northwards,  paifed  by  the  Orkneys,  and 
came  in  on  the  weft  coaft  at  Dunbarton  ;  An  extra- 
ordinary voyage  for  (liips  of  that  fabric".  The 
young  queen  was  there  committed  to  \vfc\  \  and  be- 
ing attended  by  the  lords  Arelkine  and  Livingflone, 
ilie  put  to  fea,  and  after  meeting  with  fome  tem- 
peftuous  weather,  arrived  fafely  at  Breft,  whence 
ihe  was  conducted  to  Paris,  ^uid  foon  after  Ihe  was 
betrothed  to  the  dauphin. 

Somerset,  prelfed  by  many  difliculties  at  homCj 
and  defpairing  of  fuccefs  in  his  enterprife  againfl 
Scotland,  was  defirous  of  compofmg  the  differences 
with  that  kingdom,  and  he  olFered  the  Scots  a  ten 
years*  truce ;  but  as  they  infiited  on  his  reftoring 
all  the  places  which  he  had  taken,  the  propofal  came 
to  nothing.  The  Scots  recovered  the  fortreffes  of 
Hume  and  Fallcaflle  by  furprife,  and  put  the  gar- 
rifons  to  the  fword  :  They  repuHlrd  with  lofs  the 
Englifh,  who,  under  the  command  of  lord  Seymour, 
made  a  defcent,  firft  in  Fife,  then  at  Montrofe  ; 
In  the  former  action  James  Stuayt,  natural  brother 

^*  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  S3.  Buchanan,  lib.  xv.     Keith,  p.  55, 
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to  the  queen,  acquired  honour;  in  the  latter  Aref-  chap. 
kine  of  Dun.     An  attempt  was  made  by  fir  Robert  .^^^J^y* 
Bowes  and  fir  Thomas  Palmer,  at  the  head  of  a      ,^^3^ 
£:onfiderable  body,  to  throw  rehef  into  Haddington; 
but  thefe   troops  falling  into  an  ambufcade,  were 
almofl  wholly  cut  in  pieces  '.      And  though  a  fmall 
body  of  two  hundred  men  efcaped  all  the  vigilance 
of  the  French,  and  arrived  fafely   in  Haddington, 
"with  fome  ammunition  and  proviiions,  the  garrifon 
was  reduced  to  fuch  difHcuities,  that  the  proteftor 
found  it  neceiiary  to  provide  more  eiiedtually  for 
their  relief.  He  raifed  an  army  of  eighteen  thoufand 
men,  and  adding  three  thoufand  Germans,  who  on 
the  diifolution  of  the  proteftant  alliance  had  offered 
their  fervice  to  England,  he  gave  the  command  of 
the  whole  to  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury  ^'.     Deffe  raifed 
the  blockade  on  the  approach  of  the  Englifh ;  and 
with  great  difficulty  made  good  his  retreat  to  Edin- 
burgh,   where   he   polled   himfelf   advantageoufly. 
Shrewfbury,  who  had  loft  the  opportunity  of  attack- 
ing him  on  his  march,  durft  not  give  him  battle  in 
his  prefent  fituation ;  and  contenting  himfelf  with 
the  advantage  already  gained,  of   fupplying  Had- 
dington, he  retired  into  England. 

Though  the  prote6tion  of  France  was  of  great 
confequence  to  the  Scots  in  fupporting  them  againft; 
the  invafions  of  England,  they  reaped  ftill  more 
benefit  from  the  diftradions  and  divifions  which 
had  creeped  into  the  councils  of  this  latter  king- 
dom.    Even  the  two  brothers,  the  proteftor  and  Cabals  of 

admiral,  not  content  with  the  high  ftations  which  l!^^'^5"^^' 

r  11  •  11  •  mour. 

they  feverally  enjoyed,  and  the  great  eminence  to 

which  they  had  arifen,had  entertained  the  mofl  violent 
jealoufy  of  each  other ;  and  they  divided  the  whole 
court  and  kingdom  by  their  oppofite  cabals  and  pre- 
tenfions.  Lord  Seymour  was  a  man  of  infatiable  am- 
bition; arrogant,  affuming,  implacable;  and  though 

Sf  Stowe,  p.  595,     HpllJngfhed;  p.  994.     ^  Hayward,  p.  291. 
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CHAP,  efleemed  of  fuperior  capacity  to  the  protedor,  he 
Cj^X^^  poiTeffed  not  to  the  fame  degree  the  confidence  and 
xi43.      regard  of  the  people.     By  his  flattery  and  addrefs 
he  had  fo  inhnuared  himfelf  into  the  good  graces  of 
the  queen-dowager^  that,^  forgetting  her  ufual  pru- 
dence and   decency,  fhe  married  him  immediately 
upon  the  demife  of  the  late  king  :  Infomuch  that 
had  Ihe  foon  proved  pregnant,  it  might  have  been 
doubtfai  to  vvhich  hufband  the  child  belonged.  The 
credit  and  riches  of  this  alliance  fupported  the  am- 
bition  of  the  admiral  ;  but  gave  umbrage  to   the 
dutchefs  of  Sorneifet,  who,  uneafy  that  the  younger 
.brother's  wife  fiiould  have  the  precedency,  employed 
■   2,11  her  credit  with  her  hufband,  which  was  too  great, 
fiirft  to  create,  then  to  widen,  the  breach  between  the 
two  brothers  '. 

The  firil  f^rmptoms  of  this  mifunderflandlng  ap- 
peared when  the  prcte£lor  commanded  the  army  in, 
Scotland.  Secretary  Paget,  a  man  devoted  to  So- 
rrieriet,  remarked,  that  Seymour  was  forming  fe- 
parate  intrigues  among  the  counfellors ;  was  cor- 
rupting, by  prefents,  the  king's  fervants ;  and  even 
endeavouring,  by  improper  indulgencies  and  libe- 
ralities, to  captivate  the  afFeclions  oj:  the  young  mo- 
narch. Paget  reprefented  to  him  the  danger  of  this 
conduct;,  defired  him  to  reflect  on  the  numerous 
enemies,  whom  the  fudden  elevation  of  their  fa- 
mily had  created;  and  warned  him,  that  any  dif- 
fenfion  between  him  and  the  proteftor  would  be 
greedily  laid  hold  of  to  effecl  the  ruin  of  both. 
Finding  his  remonftrances  neglefted,  he  conveyed 
intelligence  of  the  danger  to  Somerfet,  and  engaged 
him  to  leave  the  enterprife  upon  Scotland  unfinifhed. 
In  order  to  guard  againll  the  attempts  of  his  domef- 
tlc  enemies,  in  the  enfuing  parliament  the  admiral's 
projefts  appeared  ftill  more  dangerous  to  public  tran- 
quillity ;  and  as  he  had  acquired  many  partizans,  he 

^  liayward,  p.  301.     Keylip,  p,  -7,.  Camdon.    T'au^irjiis,  lib.  vl. 
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jTiade  a  direft  attack  upon  his  brother's  authority. 
He  reprefented  to  his  friends,  that  formerly,  during 
a  minority,  the  office  of  protector  of  the  kingdom 
had  been  kept  feparate  from  that  of  governor  of  the 
king's  perfon  ;  and  that  the  prefent  union  of  thefe 
two  important  trufts  conferred  on  Somerfet  an  au- 
thority •which  couki  not  fafely  be  lodged  in  any  fub- 
jed;  ^  The  young  king  was  even  prevailed  on  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  parliament,  defiring  that  Sey- 
mour might  be  appointed  his  governor ;  and  that 
nobleman  had  formed  a  party  in  the  two  houfes,  by 
which  he  hoped  to  effect  his  purpofe.  I'he  defign 
was  difcovered  before  its  execution  ;  and  fome  com- 
mon friends  were  fent  to  remonftrate  with  him  ;  but 
had  fo  little  influence,  that  he  threw  out  many  me- 
nacing expreffions,  and  rafhly  threatened,  that  if  he 
were  thwarted  in  his  attempt,  he  would  make  this 
parliament  the  blacked:  that  ever  fat  in  England "". 
The  <:ouncil  fent  for  him  to  anfwer  for  his  condud: ; 
but  he  refufed  to  attend :  They  then  began  to 
threaten  in  their  turn,  and  informed  him  that  the 
king's  letter,  inflead  of  availing  him  any  thing  to 
the  execution  of  his  views,  would  be  imputed  to 
him  as  a  criminal  enterprife,  and  be  conflrued  as  a 
delign  to  difturb  the  government,  by  forming  a  fe- 
parate intereH  with  a  child  and  minor.  They  even 
let  fall  fome  menaces  of  fending  him  to  the  Tower 
for  his  temerity ;  and  the  admiral,  finding  liimfelf 
prevented  in  his  defign,  was  obliged  to  fubnv:,  and 
to  defire  a  reconciliation  with  his  brother. 

The  mild  and  moderate  temper  of  Somerfet  made 
him  willing  to  forget  thefe  enterprifes  of  the  admiral ; 
but  the  ambition  of  that  turbulent  fpirit  r  >uld  not 
be  fo  eafily  appeafed.  His  fpoufe,  tlia  queen- 
dowager,  died  in  child-bed  ;  but  fo  far  from  regard- 
ing this  event  as  a  check  to  his  afpiring  views,  he 
founded  on  it  tlie  fcheme  of  a  more  er^traordinary 
^elevation.    He  made  his  addreffes  to  th-j  lady  Eliz/a- 

^  HayneSj  p,  Sz.  90,  ^  lb. J.  p.  75- 
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CHAP,  beth,  then  In  the  fixteenth  year  of  her  ag-e  ;  and  that 
^^^^^  princefsj  whom  even  the  hurry  of  bufmefs  and  the 
454.8.      purfuits  of  ambition  could  not,  in  her  more  advanced 
years,  difengage  entirely  from  the  tender  paffions, 
feems  to  have  liftened  ro  the  infmuations  of  a  man 
"  who  poiTelTed  every  talent  proper   to  captivate  the 

aifedions  of  the  fair  -.  But  as  Henry  VIII.  had 
excluded  his  daughters  from  all  hopes  of  fucceffion, 
if  they  married  without  the  confent  of  his  executors, 
which  Seymour  could  never  hope  to  obtain  ;  -it  was 
concluded  that  he  meant  to  effed  his  purpofe  by  ex- 
pedients flill  more  rafh  and  more  criminal.  All  the 
J,  other  meafures  of  the  admiral  tended  to  confirm 

this  fufpicion.  He  continued  to  attack,  by  prefents, 
the  fidelity  of  thofe  who  had  more  immediate  accefs 
to  the  king's  perfon  :  He  endeavoured  to  feduce  the 
young  prince  into  his  interefts  :  He  found  means  of 
holding  a  private  correfpondence  with  him :  He 
openly  decried  his  brother's  adminiftration  ;  and 
alTerted,  that  by  enlifling  Germans  and  other  fo- 
reigners, he  intended  to  form  a  mercenary  army, 
which  might  endanger  the  king's  authority,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  people ;  By  promifes  and  perfuafion 
he  brought  over  to  his  party  many  of  the  principal 
nobility ;  and  had  extended  his  intereft  all  over 
England  :  He  neglefted  not  even  the  mofl  popular 
perfons  of  inferior  rank  ;  and  had  computed  that  he 
could,  on  occafion,  mufter  an  army  of  10,000  men, 
compofed  of  his  fervants,  tenants,  and  retainers  ^ ; 
He  had  already  provided  arms  for  their  ufe  ;  and 
having  engaged  in  his  interells  fir  John  Sharington, 
a  corrupt  man,  mailer  of  the  mint  at  Briitol,  he 
flattered  himfelf  that  money  would  not  be  wanting. 
Somerfet  was  well  apprifed  of  all  thefe  alarming 
circumftances,  and  endeavoured,  by  the  mofl  friendly 
expedients,  by  intreaty,  reafon,  and  even  by  heap- 
ing new  favours  upon  the  admiral,  to  make  him 
defifl    from  his  dangerous  counfels  j    but   finding 

«  Haynes.  p-  95,  96.  loz.  108.  f  Ibid.  p.  105, 106. 
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all  endeavours  inefFedual,  he  began  to  think  of  c  h  a  p. 
more  fevere  remedies.  The  earl  of  Warwic  was  xxxiv. 
an  ill  inftrument  between  the  brothers  ;  and  had 
formed  the  defign,  by  inflaming  the  quarrel,  to  raife 
his  own  fortune  on  the  ruins  of  both. 

Dudley  earl  of  Warwic  was  the  fon  of  that  Dud-  DucHey. 
ley  minifter  to  Henry  VII.  who  having  by  rapine,  fj!"'"^. , 
extortion,  and  perverfion  of  law,  incurred  the  hatred 
of  the  public,  had  been  facrificed  to  popular  anl- 
molity  in  the  beginning  of  the  fubfequent  reign. 
The  late  king,  fenfible  of  the  iniquity,  at  leafl  ille- 
gality of  the  fentence,  had  afterwards  reftored  young 
Dudley's  blood  by  ad  of  parliament  5  and  finding 
him  endowed  Vs^ith  abilities,  indultry,  and  adivity,  , 
he  had  entrufted  him  with  many  important  com- 
mands, and  had  ever  found  him  fuccefsful  in  his  un- 
dertakings. He  raifed  him  to  the  dignity  of  vil"^ 
count  Lifle,  conferred  on  him  the  oflice  of  admiral, 
and  gave  him  by  his  will  a  place  among  his  executors. 
Dudley  made  ftill  farther  progrefs  during  the  mi- 
nority ;  and  having  obtained  the  title  of  earl  of 
Warwic,  and  undermined  the  credit  of  Southamp- 
ton, he  bore  the  chief  rank  among  the  proteftor's 
counfellors.  The  vi£tory  gained  at  Pinkey  was 
much  afcribed  to  his  courage  and  condud  ;  and  he 
was  univerfally  regarded  as  a  man  equally  endowed 
with  the  talents  of  peace  and  of  war.  But  all  thefe 
■virtues  were  obfcured  by  ftill  greater  vices ;  an 
exorbitant  ambition,  an  infatiable  avarice,  a  neg- 
lect of  decency,  a  contempt  of  juftice :  And  as  he 
found  that  lord  Seymour,  whofe  abilities  and  enter- 
prifmg  fpirit  he  chiefly  dreaded,  was  involving  him- 
felf  in  ruin  by  his  rafli  counfels,  he  was  determined 
to  pufh  him  on  the  precipice,  and  thereby  remove, 
the  chief  obftacle  to  his  own  projevSted  greatnefs. 

When  Somerfet  found  that  the  public  peace  was 
endangered  by  his  brother's  feditious,  not  to  fay  re- 
bellious fchemes,  he  was  the  more  eafily  perfuaded 
by  Warwic  to  employ  the  extent  of  royal  authority 

again  il 
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againfl:  him ;  and,  after  depriving  him  of  the  office 
of  admiral,  he  figned  a  warrant  for  committing  him 
to  the  Tower.  Some  of  his  accomplices  were  alfo 
taken  into  cuftody ;  and  three  privy-counfellors  be- 
ing fent  to  examine  them,  made  a  report  that  they 
had  met  with  very  full  and  important  difcoveries. 
Yet  lliil  the  protector  fufpended  the  blow,  and 
ihowed  a  reludance  lo  ruin  his  brother.  He  offered 
to  defill  from  the  profecution,  if  Seymour  would 
promife  him  a  cordial  reconcilia.tion ;  and,  re- 
nouncing all  ambitious  hopes,  be  contented  with  a 
private  life,  and  retire  into  the  country.  But  as 
Seymour  made  no  other  anfwer  to  thefe  friendly 
offers  than  menaces  and  defiances,  he  ordered  a 
charge  to  be  drawn  up  againfl  him,  confifting  of 
ihirty-three  articles  =  ;  and  the  whole  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  privy  council.  It  is  pretended,  that  every 
particular  was  fo  incontefcably  proved,  both  by  wit- 
nelTes  and  his  own  hand-writing,  that  there  was  no 
room  for  doubt ;  yet  did  the  council  think  proper  to 
go  in  a  body  to  the  Tower  in  order  more  fully  to 
examine  the  prifoner.  He  was  not  daunted  by  the 
appearance  :  He  boldly  demanded  a  fair  trial ;  re- 
quired to  be  confronted  with  the  witneffes  ;  defired 
that  the  charge  might  be  left  with  him,  in  order  to 
be  confidered  ;  and  refufed  to  anfwer  any  interroga- 
tories by  which  he  might  accuft  himfelf. 

It  is  apparent  that,  notwithflanding  what  is  pre- 
tended, there  muH:  have  been  fome  deficiency  in  the 
evidence  againft  Seymour,  when  fuch  demands, 
founded  on  the  plainefl  principles  of  law  and  equity, 
\vere  abfolutely  rejeded.  We  fnall  indeed  conclude, 
if  we  carefully  examine  the  charge,  that  many  of  the 
articles  were  general,  and  fcarcely  capable  of  any 
proof;  many  of  them,  if  true,  fufceptible  of  a  more 
favourable  interpretation ;  and  that  though  on  the 
whole  Seymour  appears  to  have  been  a  dangerous 
fubjecl,  he  had  not  advanced  far  in  thofe  treafon- 

8  Burnft,  vol.  ii.  Col.  31.     a  &  3  Edw.  VI,  c.  18. 
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able  proje£ls  imputed  to  him.     The  chief  part  of  c  H  A  p. 
his   aftual   guilt   feems    to   have    confifled  in  fgme   ^^J^^„^ 
unwarrantable  praftices  in  the  admiralty,  by  which      j-^g. 
pirates  were  proteded,    and  illegal  impofitions  laid 
opon  the  merchantG. 

But  the  adminiftration  had  at  that  time  an  eafy 
indrument  of  vengeance,    to  wit,  the   parliament ; 
and  needed  not  to  give  themfelves  any  concern  with 
regard  either  to  the  guilt  of  the  perfons  whom  they 
profecuted,  or  the  evidence  which  could  be  produced 
againft   them.     A  felTion   of  parliament  being  held,  A  panis- 
it  was  refolved  to  proceed  againll  Seymour  by  bill  of  ^thVov. 
attainder  ;  and  the  young  king  being  induced,  after 
much  folicitation,    to  give  his  confent  to  it,  a  con- 
fiderable  weight  was  put   on  his  approbation.     The 
matter  was  firft  laid  before  the  upper  houfe ;    and 
feveral  peers,  rifmg  up  in  their  places,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  what  they  knew  concerning  lord  Seymour's 
condu6i:,  and  his  criminal  words  or  actions.     Thefe  ^^J^^'i^^. 
narratives  were  received  as    undoubted   evidence ;  of  lord 
and  though  the  prifoner  had  formerly  engaged  many  Seymour- 
friends  and  partifans  among  the  nobility,  no  one  had 
either  the  courage  or  equity  to  move  that  he  might 
be  heard  in  his  defence,   that  the  teftimony  againfr 
him   fhould  be  delivered  in  a  legal  manner,  and  that 
he  fhould  be  confronted  with  the  witneffes.    A  little 
more  fcruple  was  made  in  the  houfe  of  commons : 
"There  were  even  fome  members  who  objected  againft 
the  whole  method  of  proceeding  by  bill  of  attainder 
palfed  in   abfence  ;    and  infilled  that  a  formal  trial 
ihould  be  given  to  every  man  before  his  condemna- 
tion.    But  when  a   melfage  was  fent  by  the  king,  M;irch  as. 
enjoining  the  houfe  to  proceed,  and  offering  that  the 
lame  narratives   ffiould  be   laid   before  them  which 
had  fatisfied  the  peers,  they  were  eafily  prevailed  on 
to   acquiefce^     The   bill   palled    in   a    full    houfe. 
Near  four  hundred  voted  fcr  it;   not  above  nine   or 
ten  againft  it  *.     The  fentence  was  foon  after  exe- 

Ii  2  &  3  Edvv.  VI,  c.  18.  i  Burnet,  vol,  ii.  p.<)9, 
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cuted,  and  the  prifoner  was  beheaded  on  Tower» 
hill.  The  warrant  was  figned  by  Somerfet,  who 
was  expofed  to  much  blame  on  account  of  the  vio- 
lence of  thefe  proceedings.  The  attempts  of  the 
admiral  feem  chiefly  to  have  been  levelled  againft  his 
brother's  ufurped  authority ;  and  though  his  ambi- 
tious enterpriling  character,  encouraged  by  a  mar- 
riage with  the  lady  Elizabeth,  might  have  endan- 
gered  the  public  tranquillity,  the  prudence  of  fore- 
feeing  evils  at  fuch  a  diflance  was  deemed  too  great, 
and  the  remedy  was  plainly  illegal.  It  could  only 
be  faid  that  this  bill  of  attainder  was  fomewhat  more 
tolerable  than  the  preceding  ones,  to  which  the  na- 
tion had  been  enured  ;  for  here,  at  leail,  fome  Iha- 
dow  of  evidence  was  produced. 

All  the  confiderable  bufmefs  tranfacled  this  fef- 
fion,  befides  the  attainder  of  lord  Seymour,  regarded 
ecclefiaftical  affairs ;  which  were  now  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  attention  throughout  the  nation.  A  commit- 
tee of  bilhops  and  divines  had  been  appointed  by 
the  council  to  compofe  a  liturgy ;  and  they  had  exe- 
cuted the  work  committed  to  them.  They  pro- 
ceeded with  moderation  in  this  delicate  undertaking  i 
They  retained  as  much  of  the  ancient  mafs  as  the 
principles  of  the  reformers  would  permit :  They  in- 
dulged nothing  to  the  fpirit  of  contradiction,  which 
fo  naturally  takes  place  in  all  great  innovations  3 
And  they  flattered  themfelves  that  they  had  efta- 
bliflied  a  fervice  in  which  every  denomination  of 
Chriftlans  might  without  fcruple  concur.  The  mafs 
had  always  been  celebrated  in  Latin  ;  a  practice 
which  might  have  been  deemed  abfurd,  had  it  not 
been  found  ufeful  to  the  clergy,  by  impreffmg  the 
people  with  an  idea  of  fome  myfterious  unknown 
virtue  in  thofe  rites,  and  by  checking  all  their  pre- 
tenfions  to  be  familiarly  acquainted  with  their  reli- 
gion. But  as  the  reformers  pretended  in  fome  few 
particulars  to  encourage  private  judgment  in  the 
laity,  the  tranflation  of  the  liturgy,  as  well  as  of 
%  th© 
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the   Scriptures,    into    the   vulgar   tongue,    feemed  c  h  a  p. 
more  conformable  to  the  genius  of  their  fe6t  ;  and    -^^       ' 
this  innovation,  with  the  retrenching  of  prayers  to      5^45. 
faints,    and  of  fome   fuperftitious   ceremonies,  was 
the  chief  diiFerence  betv/een  the  old  mafs  and  the 
new  liturgy.     The  parliament  eftablifhed  this  form 
of  worfhip  in    all    the   churches,    and    ordained  a 
uniformity  to  be  obferved  in  all  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies  ^. 

There  was  another  material  aO;  which  paffed  this 
feflion.  The  former  canons  had  eftabliflied  the  ce- 
libacy of  the  clergy ;  and  though  this  practice  is 
ufually  afcribed  to  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
who  thought  that  the  ecclefiaitics  would  be  more 
devoted  to  their  fpiritual  head,  and  lefs  dependent 
on  the  civil  magiflrate,  Vv'hen  freed  from  the  power- 
ful tie  of  wives  and  children  ;  yet  was  this  infli" 
tution  much  forwarded  by  the  principles  of  fuperfti- 
tion  inherent  in  human  nature.  Thefe  principles  had 
rendered  the  panegyrics  on  an  inviolate  chaPtity  fo 
frequent  among  the  ancient  fathers,  long  before  the 
eftablifhment  of  celibacy.  And  even  this  parlia- 
ment, though  they  enacted  a  law  permitting  the  mar- 
riage of  priefls,  yet  confefs  in  the  preamble,  "  That 
"  it  were  better  for  priefls  and  the  miniflers  of  the 
"  church  to  live  chafte  and  without  marriage,  and 
'*^  it  were  much  to  be  wiflied  they  would  of  them- 
'^'  felves  abftain."  The  inconveniencies  which  had 
arifen  from  the  compelhng  of  chaility  and  the  pro- 
hibiting of  marriage,  are  the  reafons  affigned  for  in- 
dulging a  liberty  in  this  particular  \  The  ideas  of 
penance  alfo  were  fo  much  retained  in  other  parti- 
culars, that  an  a6t  of  parliament  palled,  forbidding 
the  ufe  of  flefh-meat  during  Lent  and  other  times 
of  abftinence "". 

k  a&3  Edw.  VI.  c.  T.  i  a  &  3  Edw.  VI.  cap.  at, 

^  a&jEdw.  VI.  cap.  19.  See  note  [Q^]  at  the  end  of  the 
volume. 
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CHAP.  -The  principal  tenets  and  practices  of  the  catholic 
XXX  V  religion  were  now  abohftied,  and  the  reformation, 
fuch  as  it  is  enjoyed  at  prefent,  was  almofl  entirely 
completed  in  England.  But  the  dodrine  of  th€ 
real  prefence,  though  tacitly  condemned  by  the  new 
communion-fervice,  and  by  the  abolition  of  many 
ancient  rites,  ftill  retained  fome  hold  on  the  minds 
of  men  ;  and  it  was  the  lafl  doflirine  of  popery  that 
was  wholly  abandoned  by  the  people  ".  The  great 
attachment  of  the  late  king  to  that  tenet  might  in 
part  be  the  ground  of  this  obftinacy  ;  but  the  chief 
caufe  was  really  the  extreme  abfurdity  of  the  prin- 
ciple itfelf,  and  the  profound  veneration  which  of 
courfe  It  impreifed  on  the  imagination.  The  prrefts 
likewife  were  much  inclined  to  favour  an  opinion 
which  attributed  to  them  fo  miraculous  a  power ; 
and  the  people,  who  believed  that  they  participated 
of  the  very  body  and  blood  of  their  Saviour,  were 
loth  to  renounce  fo  extraordinary,  and  as  they  ima- 
gined, fo  falutary  a  privilege.  The  general  at- 
tachment to  this  dogma  was  fo  violent,  that  the 
Lutherans,  notwlthftanding  their  feparation  from 
Rome,  had  thought  proper,  under  another  name, 
ftill  to  retain  it :  And  the  catholic  preachers  in 
England,  when  reftrained  in  all  other  particulars, 
could  not  forbear  on  every  occafion  inculcating 
that  tenet.  Bonner,  for  this  offence  among  others, 
had  been  tried  by  the  council,  had  been  deprived, 
of  his  fee,  and  had  been  committed  to  cuftody.  Gar- 
diner alfo,  who  had  recovered  his  liberty,  appeared 
anew  refraftory  to  the  authority  which  eftabliflied 
the  late  innovations  ;  and  he  feemed  willing  to 
countenance  that  opinion,  much  favoured  by  all 
the  Engliih  catholics,  that  the  king  was  indeed  fu- 
preme  head  of  the  church,  but  not  the  council  dur- 
ring  a  minority.  Having  declined  to  give  full  fatif- 
facliou  on  this  head,  he  was  fent  to  the  Tower,  and 

«  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  104, 
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tlii-eatened  with  farther  efFefts  of  the  council's  dii-  c  hap- 
pleafure.  >^^1^\ 

These  ^verities,    being  exercifed  on  men  pof- 
feifed  of  office  and  authority,  feemed  in  that  age  a 
neceifary  policy,  in  order  to  enforce  a  uniformity 
in  public  worfhip  and  difclpline :    But  there  were 
other  inftances  of  perfecution,  derived  from  no  ori- 
gin but  the  bigotry  of  theologians  ;  a  malady  which 
feems  almoft  incurable.      Though   the   proteftant 
divines  had  ventured  to  renounce  opinions  deemed 
certain  during  many  ages,  they  regarded,  in  their 
turn,  the  new  fyftem  as  fo  certain  that  they  would 
fuffer  no  contradI£lion  with  regard  to  it ;   and  they 
were  ready  to  burn  in  the  fame  flames,  from  which 
they  themfelves  had  fo  narrov/ly  efcaped,  every  one 
that  had   the  alTurance  to  differ  from  them.     A 
commiffion  by  ad  of  council  was  granted  to  the 
jprimate  and  fome  others,  to  examine  and  fearch 
after  all  anabaptifts,  heretics,  or  contemnors  of  the 
book  of  common  prayer  °.    The  commiffioners  were 
enjoined  to  reclaim  them  if  poffible ;  to  impofe  pe» 
nance  on  them  ;  and  to  give  them  abfolution  :  Or, 
if  thefe  criminals  were  obftinate,  to  excommunicate 
and  imprifon  them,  and  to  deliver  them  over  to  the 
fecular  arm :    And  in  the  execution  of  this  charge, 
they  were  not  bound  to  obfcrve  the  ordinary  me- 
thods of  trial ;  the  forms  of  law  were  difpenfed  Vv'ith  5 
and  if  any  ftatutes  happened  to  interfere  with  the 
powers  in  the  commiffion,  they  Were  over-ruled  and 
abrogated  by  the  council.    Some  tradefmen  in  Lon- 
don were  brought  before  thefe  commiffioners,  and 
were  acciifed  of  m.aintaining,  among  other  opinions, 
that  a  man  regenerate  could  not  fm,  and  that,  though 
the  outward  man  might  offend,  the  inward  was  in- 
capable of  all  guilt.    They  were  prevailed  on  to  ab- 
jure, and  were  difmlffed.      But  there  was  a  woman 
accufed  of  heretical  pravity,  called  Joan  Bocher,  or 

«  Burnet)  vol. ii.  p.  3.    Rymer,  tona.xv,  p.  i2i, 
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CHAP-  loan  of  Kent,  who  was  fo  pertinacious,  that  the 
^^^^^^^  commiirioners  could   make  no  impreffion  upon  her* 
Her  dodrine  was,  ^'  That  Chrifl  was  not  truly  in- 
"  carnate  of  the  Virgin,  whofe  flefh,  being  the  out* 
"  ward  man,  was  finfully  begotten,  and  born  in  fin  ; 
"  and  confequently,  he  could  take  none  of  it :  But 
*'  the  Word,    by  the   confent   of  the  inward  man 
**  of  the  Virgin,  was  made   flefh  p."    This  opinion, 
it  would  feem,   is   not  orthodox  ;  and  there  was  a 
'neceffity  for  delivering  the  woman  to  the  flames  for 
maintaining  it.    But  the  young  king,  though  in  fuch 
tender  years,  had  more  fenfe  than  all  his  counfellors 
and  preceptors  ;    and   he  long  refufed  to   fign  the 
warrant  for  her  execution.    Crannier  was  employed 
-  to   perfu;ide  him  to  com.pliance  ;   and   he  faid  that 
there  was  a  great  difference  between  errors  in  other 
points   of  divinity  and  thofe  which  v/ere  in  direct 
contraditlion  to  the  Apodles  creed:  Thefe  latter  were 
impieties    againfl;  God,    which   the   prince,    being 
God's  deputy,  ought  to  reprefs  ;  in  like  manner,  as 
inferior  magiftrates  were  bound  to  punifh  offences 
againft  the  king's'  perfon.     Edward,  overcome  by 
importunicy,  at  lad  fubmitted,  though  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  ;    and  he  told  Cranmer,  that  if  any  v/rong 
were   done,    the   guilt  Tnould  lie  entirely  on   his 
head.     The  primate,  after  making  a  nev^  effort  to 
reclaim  the  woman  from  her  errors,  and  finding 
her  obftinate  againfl  all  his  arguments,  at  laft  com-" 
niitted  her  to  the  flames.    Some  time  after,  a  Dutch- 
man, called  A^an  Paris,  accufed  of  the  herefy  which 
has  received  the  name  of  Arianifm,  was  condemned 
to  the  fame  punifhment.     He  fuffered  with  fo  much 
fatisfaftion  that  he  hugged  and  careffed  the  faggots 
that  were  confuming  him  ;    a  fpecies  of  frenzy,  of 
which  there  is  more  than  one  inflance  among  the 
martyrs  of  that  age ''. 

P  Burnet,  voi.  ii.  coll.  35.    Strype"s  Mem.  Craiim.  p.  i8f. 
«»  JSuruet,  vol.  ii.  p.  112.    Slrypes  Mem.  Craura.  p.  i8f. 
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These    rigorous   methods  of   proceeding    foon  CHAP, 
brought  .the  whole  nation  to  a  conformity,  feeming    •^■^^^^'• 
or  real,  with  the  new  doctrine  and  the  new  liturgy.      ,^4^. 
The  lady  Mary  alone  continued  to  adhere  to   the 
mafs,  and  refufed  to  admit  the  eftablifhed  modes  of 
woriT^ip.  When  prelTed  and  menaced  on  this  head,  fhe 
applied  to  the  emperor;  who  ufmg  his  intereft  with 
fir  Philip  Hobby,  the  Englifh  ambalfador,  procure^ 
her  a  temporary  connivance  from  the  council  ^ 

«•  Heylin,  p.  loz. 
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T)ifcontents  of  the  people  -^ Infurred'iom  — —  Can-^ 

duel  of  the  ivar  ivith  Scotland — %uit]}  France * 

FaSlions  in  the  Council Confpiracy  againji  So^ 

merfet Somerfet  refigns  the  protetlor-jhip 


A  parliament  ■ Peace  with  France  and  Scotland 

' Boulogne  furre72dered Ferfecution  of  Gar- 
diner  JVarwic  created  duke  of  Northumberland 

His   ambition 'Trial  of  Somerfet His 

execution A  parliament A  new  parliament 

" Succejfiott  changed,. — — The  king's  ficknefs — - 

and  death, 

C  H  A  P.   ^1^  H  E  R  E  is  no  abiife  fo  great  in  civil  fociety,  as 
^^^^^^      J      not  to  be  attended   with   a  variety  of  bene- 
i^^g       firial  confequences ;  and  in  the  beginnings  of  re? 
Pifcori-       formation,  the  lofs  of  thefe  advantages  is  always 
thepeople.  felt  very  fenfibly,  while  the  benefit  refulting  fron^ 
the  change  is  the  flow  effect  of  time,  and  is  feldoni. 
perceived  by  the  bulk  of  a  nation.    Scarce  any  infli- 
/      tution  can  be  imagined  lefs  favourable  in  the  main 
to  the  interefts  of  mankind  than  that  of  monks  and 
friars  ;  yet  v/as  it  followed  by  many  good  eifeds, 
y/hich  having  ceafed  by  the  fuppreffion  of  monafle- 
rieSj  were  much  regretted  by  the  people  of  England. 
The  monks  always  refiding  in  their  convents  in  the 
centre  of  their  eftates,  fpent  their  money  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  among  their  tenants,  afforded  a  ready 
market  for  ccmmoditi;^s,  were  a  fure  refource  to  the 
poor  and  indigent;  and  though  their  hofpitality  and 
charity  gave  but  too  much  encouragement  to  idle^ 
■^thj  and  prevented  the  increafe  of  public  riches, 

V    '      '  ye$ 
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yet  did  it  provide  to  many  a  relief  from  the  ex-  C  H  A  ?. 
treme  prelliires  of  want  and  neceffity.     It  is  alfo     -"'^xxv.  * 
obfervable,    that  as  the  friars   were  limited  by  the  ' — "^^""^ 
rules  of  their  inftitution  to  a  certain  mode  of  livine, 
they  had  not  equal  motives  for  extortion  with  other 
men ;  and  they  were  acknowledged  to  have  been  in 
England,    as  they  Itill  are  in  Roman  catholic  coun- 
tries, the  bed  and  moft  indulgent   landlords.     The 
abbots  and   priors  were  permitted  to  give  leafes  at    ^  ' 
an  under-value,    and  to  receive  in  return  a  large 
prefent  from  the  tenant ;    in  the  fame  manner  as  is 
ftill   praQifed    by  the  bifhops   and   colleges.     Buc 
when  the  abbey-lands  were  diftiibuted  among  the 
principal  nobility  and  courtiers,    they  fell   under  a 
different  management :    The  rents   of  farms  were 
raifed,   while  the  tenants  found  not  the  fame  facility 
in  difpoiing  of  the  produce  ;  the  money  was  often 
fpent  in  the  capital ;    and  the  farmers,   living  at  a 
diflance,  were  expofed  to  opprelfion  from  their  new 
mailers,  or  to  the  (till  greater  rapacity  of  the  flewards. 
These  grievances  of  the  common  people  were  at 
that  time  heightened  by  other  caufes.     The  arts  of 
manufacture  were  much  more   advanced  in    other 
European  countries   than  in  England  ;    and  even  in 
England  thefe  arts   had  made  greater  progrefs  than 
the   knowledge  of  agriculture ;   a  profellion  which 
of  all  mechanical   employments  requires  the  moft 
refledion  and   experience.     A  great  demand  arofe 
for  wool  both  abroad  and  at  home  :  Pafturag^e  was 
found  more  profitable  than  unfkilful  tillage  •  Whole 
eftates  were  laid  waite  by  inclofures :  The  tenants, 
regarded  as  a  ufelefs  burden,  were  expelled  their 
habitations :    Even  the   cottagers,  deprived   of  the 
commons  on  which  they  formerly  fed   their  cattle, 
were  reduced  to  mifery  :  And  a  decay  of  people,  as 
well  as  a  diminution  of  the  former  plenty,    was  re- 
l^isrked    in    the  kingdom'.     This   grievance  was 

*  Strype,  vol.ii.    Repofitory  Q^ 
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c  H  A  ■".  now  of  an  old  date ;  and  fir  Thomas  More,  alluding 
x<:x\/'.    ^Q  j^^  obferves  in  his  Utopia,  that  a   iheep  had  be- 
come in  England  a  more  lavenous  animal   than  a 
lion  or  woif,   and  devoured  v/hole  villages,  cities, 
and  provinces. 

The  general  Increafe  alfo  of  gold  and  filver  in 
Europe,  after  the  dil^covery  of  the  Weft-Indies,  had 
a  tendency  to  inflame  thefe  complaints.  They  grow^ 
ing  demand  in  the  more  commercial  countries,  had 
heightened  every  where  the  price  of  commodities, 
which  could  eafiiy  be  tranfported  thither ;  but  in 
England,  the  labour  of  m.en,  who  could  not  fo  eafily 
(Change  their  habitation,  ftill  remained  nearly  at  the 
ancient  rates ;  and  the  poor  complained  that  -they 
could  no  longer  gain  a  fubfiftence  by  their  induftry. 
It  was  by  an  addition  alone  of  toil  and  application 
they  were  enabled  to  procure  a  maintenance;  and 
though  this  increafe  of  induftry  was  at  laft  the  effeft 
of  the  preftiit  fituation,  and  an  effefc  beneficial  to 
fociety,  yet  was  it  difficult  for  the  people  to  fliake 
off  their  former  habits  of  indolence  ;  and  nothing 
but  necefiity  could  compel  them  to  fuch  an  exertion 
of  their  faculties. 

It  muft  alio  be  remarked,  that  the  profufion  of 
Elenry  YIIL  had  reduced  him,  notwithftanding  his 
rapacity,  to  fuch  difficulties,  that  he  had  been  obliged 
to  remedy  a  prefent  neceffity,  by  the  pernicious  ex- 
pedient of  debafing  the  coin  ;  and  the  wars  in  which 
the  proteclcr  had  been  involved,  had  induced  him 
to  carry  ftill  farther  the  fame  abufe.  The  ufual 
confequcnces  enfued  :  The  good  fpecie  was  hoarded 
or  exported  ;  bafe  metal  was  coined  at  home, '  or 
imported  from  abroad  in  great  abundance ;.  the 
common  people,  who  received  their  wages  in  it, 
could  not  purchafe  commodities  at  the  ufual  rates  j 
a  uriiverfal  diffidence  and  ftagnation  of  commerce 
took  place  •,  and  loud  complaints  were  heard  in 
every  part  of  England. 

The 
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The  proteclor,  who  loved  popularity,  and  pitied  chap, 
the  condition  of  the  people,  encouraged  thefe  com-    XXXV. 
plaints    by  his   endeavours    to  redrefs    them.     He      ^, 
appointed   a    commiffion  for  making   inquiry   con- 
cerning inclofures  ;    and  iffued  a  proclamation,    or- 
dering "all  late  inclofures  to  be  laid  open  by  a  day 
appointed.      The    populace,     meeting     with    fuch 
countenance    from   government,    began  to    rife  in 
feveral  places,  and  to  commie  dlforders,  but  were 
quieted  by  remonflrances  and  perfuafion.     In  order 
to  give  them  greater  fatisfaction,  Somerfet  appointed 
new  commiiTioners,  whom  he  fent  every  where,  with 
an  unlimited  power,    to  hear  and    determine    all 
caufes   about   inclofures,    highways,   and  cottages  K 
As  this  commiirion  was  difagreeable   to   the  gentry 
and  nobility,  they  fligmatifed  it  as  arbitrary  and  ille- 
gal ;   and  the  common  people^  fearing  it  would  be 
eluded,  and  being  impatient  for  immediate  redrefs, 
could  no  longer  contain  their  fury,  but  fought  for  a 
remedy  byYorce  of  arms.    The  rifmg  began  at  once  infurrcc- 
in  feveral  parts  of  England,    as  if  an  univerfal  con-  *^'""^- 
fpiracy  had  been  formed  by  the  commonalty.     The 
rebels   in  Wiltfhire  were   difperfed    by    fir  William 
Herbert :  Thofe  in  the  neighbouring  counties,   Ox- 
ford and  Glocefler,  by  lord  Gray  of  Wilton.    Many 
of  the  rioters  v/ere  Idiled  in  the  field  :    Others  were 
executed    by  martial    law.     The    commotions    in 
Hampfhire,   Suffex,  Kent,  and  other  counties,   w^re 
quieted  by  gentler  expedients ;  but  the  diforders  in 
Devonfhire  and  Norfolk  threatened  more  dangerous 
confequences. 

The  commonalty  In  Devonfhire  began  with  the 
ufual  complaints  againft  inclofures  and  againfl  op- 
preilions  from  the  gentry ;  but  the  parifh  priefts  of 
Sampford-Courtenay  had  the  addrefs  to  give  their 
difcontent  a  direflion  towards  religion  ;  and  the  de-^ 
licacy  of  the  fubjecl  in  the  prefent  emergency  made 

^  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  115,    Strype,  vol,  ii.  p.  171. 
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C  H  i^  ?.  the  infurrecllon  Immediately  appear  formidable.  Ill 
y^^^^  Other  counties  the  gentry  had  kept  clofely  united 
rj4S>.  with  government ;  but  here  many  of  them  took  part 
with  the  populace  ;  among  others,  Humphry  Arun- 
del, governor  of  Sc.  Michaers  Mount.  The  rioters 
were  brought  into  the  form  of  a  regular  army,  which 
amounted  to  the  number  of  ten  thoufand.  Lord 
Rufiel  had  been  fent  againft  them  at  the  head  of  a 
fmall  force ;  but  finding  himfelf  too  weak  to  en- 
counter them  in  the  field,  he  kept  at  a  diftance,  and 
began  to  negociate  with  them  ;  in  hopes  of  eluding 
their  fury  by  delay,  and  of  difperfmg  them  by  the 
difficulty  of  their  fubfifting  in  a  body.  Their  de- 
mands were,  that  the  mafs  fhould  be  reftored,  half 
of  the  abbey-lands  refumed,  the  law  of  the  fix  arti- 
cles executed,  holy  water  and  holy  bread  refpeded, 
and  all  other  particular  grievances  redrefled ".  The 
council,  to  whom  Ruifei  tranfmitted  thefe  demands, 
fent  a  haughty  anfwer ;  commanded  the  rebels  to 
difperfe,  and  promifed  them  pardon  upon  their  im- 
mediate fubmifiion.  Enraged  at  this  difappoint- 
ment,  they  marched  to  Exeter  ;  carrying  before  them 
croiles,  banners,  holy  water,  candlelticks,  and  other 
implements  of  ancient  fuperftition  ;  together  with 
the  hofle,  v/hich  they  covered  with  a  canopy  ^.  The 
citizens  of  Exeter  fliut  their  gates ;  and  the  rebels, 
as  they  had  no  cannon,  endeavoured  to  take  the 
place,  fir  ft  by  fcalade,  then  by  mining,  but  were 
repulfed  in  every  attempt.  Ruflel  meanwhile  lay 
at  lioniton  till  reinforced  by  fir  William  Herbert 
and  lord  Gray,  with  fome  German  horfe,  and  fome 
Italian  arquebufiers  under  Battifla  Spinola.  He 
then  refolved  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Exeter,  which 
was  now  reduced  to  extremities.  He  attacked  the 
rebels,  drove  them  from  all  their  pofts,  did  great 
execution  upon  them  both  in  the  aftion  and  purfuit ", 

^  Hayward,  p.  291.    Hollingfhed,  p.  1003.  Fox,  vol.  ii   p.  666. 
J^em.  Cranm.  p.  lU.  "'  Heylin,  p.  76.  *  Stowe's 

Am3.hy  p.  597.    Hayward,  p.  zj^. 
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and  took  many  prifoners.     Arundel  and  the  other  chap. 
leaders  were  fent  to  London,  tried  and   executed.    ^^^^'"• 
Many  of  the  inferior  fort  were  put  to  death  by  mar-      j^^^. 
tial  law  i' :  The  vicar  of  St.  Thomas,    one  of  the 
principal  incendiaries,  was  hanged  on  the  top  of  his 
own  fteeple,   arrayed  in  his  popifh  weeds,    with  his 
beads  at  his  girdle  ^, 

The  infurreftion  in  Norfolk  rofe  to  a  flill  greater 
height,    and  was  attended  with  greater  ads  of  vio- 
lence.    The  populace  were   at  firft  excited,  as  m 
other  places,    by  complaints  againit  inclofures  ;  but 
finding  their  numbers  amount  to  twenty  thoufand, 
they  grew  infolent,    and  proceeded  to   more  exor- 
bitant pretenfions.     They  required  the  fupprefTion 
of  the  gentry,  the  placing  of  new  counfellors  about 
the  king,  and  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  ancient 
rites.     One  Ket,  a  tanner,  had  aflumed  the  govern- 
ment over  them,    and  he  exercifed   his   authority 
with    the  utmofl:  arrogan.ce  and  outrage.     Having 
taken  poiTeffion  of  Moufhold-hill  near  Norwich,  he 
erected  his  tribunal  under  an  old  oak,  thence  called 
the  oak  of  reformation  ;  and  fummoning  the  gentry 
to  appear  before  him,  he  gave  fuch  decrees  as  might 
be  expeded  from  his  character  and  fituation.     The 
marquis  of  Northampton  was  firft  ordered  againft 
him  J  but  met  with  a  repulfe  in  an  a6lion  where 
lord  Sheffield  was  killed  %     The  protestor  afi-eded 
popularity,  and  cared  not  to  appear  in  perfon  againft 
the  rebels:  He  therefore  fent  the  earl  of  Warvvic  at 
the  head  of  6000  men,    levied  for  the  wars  againft 
.Scotland ;  and  he  thereby  afforded  his  mortal  ene- 
my an  opportunity  of  increafing  his  reputation  and 
charader.     Warwic   having   tried    fome   (kirmillies 
with  the  rebels,   at  laft  made  a  general  attack  upon 
|;hem,  and  put  thenl  to  flight.     Two  thoufand  fell 

y  Hayward,  p.  297,  2g6.  2;  Heylin,  p.  76.     HoUingfhed, 

p.  ioa6.  '^  Stowe,   p.  597.     HoUingflicd,    p.  1030— i4' 

S^rypc,  vpl.  ii.  p.  J74. 
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CHAP,  in  the  action  and  purfuit :  Ket  was  hanged  at  Nor- 
s:kxy.  -^ich  caftle  ;  nine  of  his  followers  on  the  boughs  of 
j^^  the  oak  of  reformation  ;  and  the  infurreftion  was 
entirely  fupprefi'ed.  Some  rebels  in  Yorkfliire, 
learning  the  fate  of  their  companions,  accepted  the 
offers  of  pardon,  and  threw  down  their  arms.  A 
general  indemnity  was  foon  after  pablifhed  by  the 
proteclor  ^ 
€>?5iTBa  But  though  the  infurredions  were  thus  quickly 
oiT^ewar  fubdued  in  England,  and  no  traces  of  them  feemed 
gjjj^^jj.  to  remain,  they  were  attended  with  bad  confequences 
to  the  foreign  interefls  of  the  nation.  The  forces 
of  the  earl  of  Warwic,  which  might  have  made  a 
great  impiellion  on  Scotland,  were  diverted  from 
that  enterprife  ;  and  the  French  general  had  leifure 
to  reduce  that  country  to  fome  fettlement  ,and  com- 
pofure.  Ke  took  the  fortrefs  of  Broiighty,  and 
put  the  garrifon  to  the  fvvord.  He  ftraitened  the 
Eriglifh  at  Haddington  ;  and  though  lord  Dacres 
was  enabled  to  throw  relief  into  the  place,  and  to 
reinforce  the  garrifon,  it  was  found  at  lafl  very 
chargeable,  and  even  impradicable  to  keep  pofTeffion 
of  that  fortrefs.  The  whole  country  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  laid  wade  by  the  inroads  both  of  the 
Scots  and  Englifh,  and  could  afford  no  fupply  to 
the  garrifon :  The  place  lay  above  thirty  miles  from 
the  borders  ;  fo  that  a  regular  army  was  necelTary  to 
efcort  any  provifions  thither:  And  as  the  plague 
lia'4  broken  out  among  the  troops,  they  perifhed 
daily,  and  were  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  great  weaknefs. 
For  thefe  reafcns,  orders  were  given  to  difmantle 
Haddington,  and  to  convey  the  ardllery  and  gar- 
rifon ro  Berwic  ;  and  the  earl  of  Rutland,  now  created 
■warden  of  the  eafh  marches,  executed  the  orders. 
■mfh  The  king  of  France  alfo  took  advantage  of  the 

France.       diflra£tions  among  the  Englifh,    and  made  an   at^ 
tempt   to   recover   Boulogne,    and   that   territoryj 

b  Hayward,  p.  3197,  ^^^)  ^'99- 
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which  Henry  VIII,  had  conquered  from  France,  c  H  A  P. 
On  other  pretences  he  afTembled  an  army ;  and  fail-  -^xxy. 
ing  fuddenly  upon  the  Boulonnois,  took,  the  caftles  ^"^C*^ 
of  Sellaque^  Blacknefs,  and  Ambleteufe,  though 
well  fupplied  with  garrifons,  ammunition,  and  pro- 
vifions  \  He  endeavoured  to  furprife  Boulenbour^, 
and  was  repulfed ;  but  the  garrifon,  not  thinking 
the  place  tenable  after  the  lofs  of  the  other  fortreffes, 
deftroyed  the  works  and  retired  to  Boulogne.  The 
rains  which  fell  in  great  abundance  during  the  au- 
tumn, and  a  peftilential  difiemper  which  broke  out 
in  the  French  camp,  deprived  Henry  of  all  hopes 
.of  fuccefs  againft  Boulogne  itfelf  -,  and  he  retired  to 
Paris ''.  He  left  the  command  of  the  army  to 
Gafpar  de  Coligny,  lord  of  Chatillon,  fo  famous 
afterwards  by  the  name  of  admiral  Coligny ; 
and  he  gave  him  orders  to  form  the  fiege  early 
in  the  fpring.  The  aclive  dilpofition  of  this 
general  engaged  him  to  make,  during  the  winter, 
feveral  attempts  againd  the  place ;  but  they  all 
proved  unfuccefsful.  •* 

Strozzi,  who  commanded  the  French  fleet  and 
galleys,  endeavoured  to  make  a  defcent  on  Jerfey ; 
but  meeting  there  with  an  Englilh  fleet,  he  com- 
menced an  aiSlion  which  feems  not  to  have  been 
decifive,  fince  the  hillorians  of  the  two  nations  differ 
in  the  account  of  the  event ". 

As  loon  as  the  French  war  broke  out,  the  pro- 
teftor  endeavoured  to  fortify  himfelf  with  the  alli- 
ance of  the  emperor  ;  and  he  fent  over  fecretary 
Paget  to  BrufTels,  where  Charles  then  kept  court, 
in  order  to  alTifl  lir  Philip  Hobby,  the  refident  am- 
baifador,  in  this  negotiation.  But  that  prince  had 
formed  a  defign  of  extending  his  dominions  by  ail- 
ing th^  part  of  champion  for  the  catholic  religion  5 


<^  Thiianus,  li'b.  vi.  c.  6.  "*  Hayward,  p.  300, 

*  Thuan.    King  Edward's  Journal,  Stovve,  p.  597. 
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c  H  A  P.  and  though  extremely  defirous  of  accepting  the 
Kja»^iy^  Engliih  alliance  againll  France  his  capital  enemy^ 
354.9.  i^e  thought  it  unfuitable  to  his  other  pretenfions  W 
enter  into  ftrift  confederacy  with  a  nation  which  had 
broken  off  all  connexions  with  the  church  of  Rome^ 
He  therefore  declined  the  advances  of  friendfhip 
from  England"  j  and  eluded  the  applications  of  th^ 
ambafiadors.  An  exatt  ascount  is  preferved  of  this 
negotiation  in  a  letter  of  Hobby's ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  emperor,  in  a  convetfation  with 
the  Engliili  minifters,  afferted  that  the  prerogatives 
of  a  king  of  England  were  more  eStenfive  than 
thofe  of  a  king  of  France  K  Burnet,  who  preferves 
this  letter,  fubjoins,  as  a  parallel  inftance,  that  one 
objection  which  the  Scots  made  to  marrying  their 
queen  with  Edward  was,  that  all  their  privileges 
would  be  fwallowed  up  by  the  great  prerogative  of 
the  kings  of  England  ^. 

Somerset,  defpairing  of  affiftance  from  the  em^ 
peror,  was  inclined  to  conclude  a  peace  with  France 
and  Scotland ;  and  befides  that  he  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  maintain  fuch  ruinous  wars,  he  thought 
that  there  no  longer  remained  any  objeft  of  hoftility. 
The  Scots  had  fent  away  their  queen ;  and  could 
not,  if  ever  fo  much  inclined,  complete  the  mar- 
Hage  contracted  with  Edward  :  And  as  Henry  VIIL 
had  ftipulated  to  reftore  Boulogne  in  1554,  it 
feemed  a  matter  of  fmall  moment  to  anticipate  a  few 
years  the  execution  of  the  treaty.  But  when  ht 
propofed  thefe  reafons  to  the  council,  he  met  with 
fh'ong  oppofition  from  his  enemies,  who  feeing  him 
unable  to  fupport  the  war,  were  determined,  for 
that  very  realon,  to  oppofe  all  propofals  for  a  paci- 
fication. The  factions  ran  high  in  the  court  of 
England;  and  matters  were  drawing  to  an  iffue 
fatal  to  the  authority  of  the  proteftor. 

*  Burnetj  vol.  ii.  p.  13a.  175.  «  Idem,  p.  133- 
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After  Somerfet  obtained   the  patent  invefllng  c  li  A  P^ 
liim  with  regal  authority,  he  no  longer  paid  any    x ..xv. 
attention  to  the  opinion  of  the  other  executors  and      ^.^^ 
counfellors  ;  and  being  elated  with  his  high  dignity,  Faffions 
as  well  as  with  his  victory  at  Pinkey,  he  thought  Council. 
that  every  one  ought  in  every  thing  to  yield  to  his 
fentiments.     All  thofe  who  were  not  entirely   de- 
voted to  him  were  fure  to  be  negleded  ;  whoever 
oppofed  his  will  received  marks  of  anger  or  con- 
tempt''; and  while  he  fhowed  a  refolution  to  govern 
every  thing,  his  capacity  appeared  not  in  any  refpe£l: 
proportioned  to  his  ambition.     Warwic,  more  fub- 
tle  and  artful,  covered  more  exorbitant  views  under 
fairer  appearances ;    and  having  allociated  himfelf 
with  Southampton,  who  had  been  re-admitted  into 
the  council,  he  formed  a  flrong  party,  who  were 
determined  to  free  themfelves  from  the  ilavery  im- 
pofed  on  them  by  the  protestor. 

The  malcontent  counfellors  found  the  difpofition 
of  the  nation  favourable  to  their  defigns.  The  no- 
bility and  gentry  were  in  general  difpieafed  with  the 
preference  which  Somerfet  feemed  to  have  given 
to  the  people;  and  as  they  afcribed  all  the  infults  to 
which  they  had  been  lately  expofed  to  his  procraf- 
tination  and  to  the  countenance  fhown  to  the  mul- 
titude, they  apprehended  a  renewal  of  the  fame 
diforders  from  his  prefent  affedlation  of  popularity. 
He  had  erefled  a  court  of  requefts  in  his  own  houfe 
for  the  relief  of  the  people  *,  and  he  interpofed  with 
the  judges  in  their  behalf;  a  meafure  which  might 
be  deemed  illegal,  if  any  exertion  of  prerogative  at 
that  time  could  with  certainty  deferve  that  appella- 
tion. And  this  attempt,  which  was  a  flretch  of 
power,  feemed  the  more  impolitic,  becaufe  it  dif- 
gufted  the  nobles,  the  furefl  fupport  of  monarchical 
'  authority. 

*  Strype,  yoI.  iz.  p.  ili.  i  Ibid,  p,  1S3. 
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CHAP.  But  though  Somerfet  courted  the  people,  the 
XXXV.  fnterefi;  which  he  had  formed  with  them  was  in  no 
j^45^  degree  anfwerable  to  his  expedlations.  The  ca- 
thoHc  party,  who  retained  influence  with  the  lower 
ranks,  were  his  declared  enemies ;  and  took  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity  to  decry  his  condu6t. 
The  attainder  and  execution  of  his  brother  bore  an 
odious  afpeft :  The  introduftion  of  foreign  troops 
into  the  kingdom  was  reprefented  in  invidious  co- 
lours :  The  great  eflate  which  he  had  fuddenly  ac^ 
quired  at  the  expence  of  the  church  and  of  the 
crown  rendered  him  obnoxious ;  and  the  palace 
which  he  was  building  in  the  Strand  ferved,  by  its 
magnificence,  and  ftill  more  by  other  circumftances 
which  attended  it,  to  expofe  him  to  the  cenfure  of 
the  public.  The  parifh  church  of  St.  Mary,  with 
three  bifliops  houfes,  was  pulled  down,  in  order  to 
furnidi  ground  and  materials  for  this  flruclure  :  Not 
content  with  that  facrilege,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
demolifh  S.t.  Margaret's,  Weflminfter,  and  to 
employ  the  flones  to  the  fame  purpofe ;  but  the  pa- 
-  ■  rifhioners  rofe  in  a  tumult  and  chafed  away  the  pro- 
teftor's  tradefmen.  He  then  laid  his  hands  on  a 
chapel  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  with  a  cloifter 
and  charnel  houfe  belonging  to  it ;  and  thefe  edi- 
fices, together  with  a  church  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
falem,  were  made  ufe  of  to  raife  his  palace.  What 
rendered  the  matter  more  odious  to  the  people  was, 
that  the  tombs  and  other  monuments  of  the  dead 
were  defaced  ;  and  the  bones  being  carried  away 
were  buried  in  unconfecrated  ground  ^. 
&th  Oa:.  All  thefe  imprudences  were  remarked  by  Somer- 
fet's  enemies,  who  refolved  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
Confpi-  Lord  St.  John,  prefident  of  the  council,  the  earls  of 
^^*^y^„     Warwic,    Southampton,    and  Arundel,    with   five 

flgainftSo-  ,  ^  V>i      1  r  1       rr         • 
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themfelves  the  whole  power  of  the  council,  began  chap. 
to  act  independently  of  the  prote6lor,  whom  they  ^^   _''_  ^ 
reprefented  as  the  author  of  every  public  grievance       15^^, 
and  misfortune*.     They  wrote  letters  to  the  chief 
nobility  and  gentry  in  England,  informing  them  of 
the  prefent  meafures,  and  requiring  their  afllftance  : 
They  fent  for  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London, 
and  enjoined  them  to  obey  their  orders,  without  re- 
gard to  any  contrary  orders  which  they  might  re- 
ceive from  the  duke  of  Somerfet*     They  laid  the 
fame  injunftions  on  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
who  expreifed  his  refolution  to  comply  with  them. 
Next  day,  Rich  lord   chancellor,  the  marquis  of 
Northampton,  the  earl  of  Shrevvfbury,  fir  Thomas 
Cheney,  fir  John  Gage,  fir  Ralph  Sadler,  and  chief 
juflice  Montague,    joined  the   malcontent  counfeU 
lors  ;  and  every  thing  bore  a  bad  afpect  for  the  pro- 
testor's authority.     Secretary  Petre,  whom  he  had 
fent    to  treat  with  the  council,  rather  chofe  to  re- 
main with  them  :  The  common  council  of  the  city, 
being  apphed  to,  declared  with  one  voice  their  ap= 
probation  of  the  new  meafures,  and  their  refolution 
of  fupporting  them '. 

As  foon  as  the  protedor  heard  of  the  defeQion  of 
the  counfellors,  he  removed  the  king  from  Hamp^ 
ton-court,  where  he  then  refided,  to  the  caflle  of 
Windfor ;    and,  arming  his  friends   and   fervantSj 
feemed  refolute  to  defend  himfelf  againft  all  his  ene- 
mies.    But  finding  that  no  man  of  rank,  except 
Cranmer  and  Paget,  adhered  to  him,  that  the  people 
did  not  rife  at  his  fummons,  that  the  city  and  Tower 
had  declared  againft  him,  that  even  his  beft  friends 
had  deferted  him,  he  loft  all  hopes  of  fuccefs,  and 
began  to  apply  to  his  enemies  for  pardon  and  for- 
givenefs.     No  fooner  was  this  defpondency  known, 
than  lord  Ruflel,    fir  John  Baker  fpeaker  of  the 
houfeof  commons,  and  three  counfellors  more,  who 

'  Stowe,  p.  597,  598.    Hollingftied,  p.  IP57. 
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c  H  A  P.  had  hitherto  remained  neuters,  joined  the  party  of 
'J'"^"!,  \  Warwic,  whom  every  one  now  regarded  as  mailer. 
£  j45.  The  council  informed  the  public,  by  proclamation, 
of  their  actions  and  intentions  ;  they  wrote  to  the 
princefies  Mary  and  Elizabeth  to  the  fame  purpofe ; 
and  they  made  addrefles  to  the  king,  in  which,  after 
the  humblefb  proteilations  of  duty  and  fubmiffion, 
they  informed  him,  that  they  were  the  council  ap- 
pointed by  his  father  for  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom during  his  minority;  that  they  had  chofen  the 
duke  of  Somerfet  proteflor,  under  the  exprefs  con- 
dition that  he  fliould  guide  himfelf  by  their  advice 
and  diredlion  ;  that  he  had  ufurped  the  whole  au- 
thority, and  had  neglected,  and  even  in  every  thing 
oppofed  their  counfel ;  that  he  had  proceeded  to  that 
height  of  prefumption  as  to  levy  forces  againft  them, 
and  place  thefe  forces  about  his  majefty's  perfon  : 
They  therefore  begged  that  they  might  be  admitted 
to  his  royal  prefence ;  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to 
reflore  them  to  his  confidence,  and  that  Somerfet's 
fervants  might  be  difmiffed.  Their  requefl  was 
complied  \Y\i\i ;  Somerfet  capitulated  only  for  gentle 
treatment,  which  was  promifed  him.  He  was,  how- 
refigns  the  ^ver,  fent  to  the  Tower  ■",  with  fome  of  his  friends 
protector-  and  partifans,  among  whom  was  Cecil,  afterwards 
'^'  fo  much  diftinguilhed.    Articles  of  indidment  were 

exhibited  againft  him  " ;  of  which  the  chief,  at  leaft 
the  beft  founded,  is  his  ufurpation  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  his  taking  into  his  own  hands  the  whole 
adminiftration  of  affairs.  The  claufe  of  his  patent, 
which  invefled  him  with  abfolute  power  unlimited 
by  any  law,  was  never  obje£ted  to  him  ;  plainly  be- 
caufe,  according  to  the  fentiments  of  thofe  times, 
that  power  was  in  fome  degree  involved  in  the  very 
idea  of  regal  authority. 

The  catholics  were  extremely  elated  with  this  re- 
volution ;  and  as  they  had  afcribed  all  the  late  inno- 

™  Stowe,  p  600.  "  Burnet,  vol.  ii    book  i.  coll.  46.     Hay- 
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vadons  to  Somerfet's  authority,  they  hoped  that  his  C  H  A  p. 
fall  would  prepare  the  way  for  the  return  of  the  an-  ^^xv. 
cient  religion.  But  Warwic,  who  now  bore  chief  ,^45. 
fway  in  the  council,  was  intirely  indifferent  with  re- 
gard to  all  thefe  points  of  controverfy  ;  and  find- 
ing that  the  principles  of  the  reformation  had  funk 
deeper  into  Edward's  mind  than  to  be  eafily  eradi- 
cated, he  was  determined  to  comply  with  the  young 
prince's  inclinations,  and  not  to  hazard  his  nev/  ac- 
quired power  by  any  dangerous  enterprife.  He  took 
care  very  early  to  exprefs  his  intentions  of  fupport- 
ing  the  reformation  ;  and  he  threw  fuch  difcourage- 
ments  on  Southampton,  who  flood  at  the  head  of 
the  Romanifls,  and  whom  he  confidered  as  a  dan- 
gerous rival,  that  that  high-fpirited  nobleman  re- 
tired from  3'  .  council,  and  foon  after  died  frora 
vexation  and  difappointment.  The  other  counfel- 
lors,  who  had  concurred  in  the  revolution,  received 
their  reward  by  promotions  and  new  honours. 
Ruffel  was  created  earl  of  Bedford  :  The  marquis  of 
Northampton  obtained  the  office  of  great  chamber- 
lain ;  and  lord  Wentworth,  befides  the  office  of 
chamberlain  of  the  houfehold,  got  two  large  manors. 
Stepney  and  Hackney,  which  were  torn  from  the 
fee  of  London  °.  A  council  of  regency  was  formed, 
not  that  which  Henry's  will  had  appointed  for  the 
government  of  the  kingdom,  and  which,  being 
founded  on  an  aft  of  parliament,  was  the  only  legal 
one  J  but  compofed  chiefly  of  members  who  had 
formerly  been  appointed  by  Somerfet,  and  who  de- 
rived their  feat  from  an  authority  which  was  now 
declared  ufurped  and  illegal.  But  fuch  niceties 
were  during  that  age  little  underftood,  and  flill  lefs 
regarded,  in  England. 

A  SESSION  of  parliament'was  held;  and  as  it  was  the  4th  Nor. 
the  ufual  maxim  of  that  affembly  to  acquiefce  in  every  '^  P^^^rl'a- 
adminiflration  which   was   eftabliflied,  the  council 

©  Heyliii,  p.  85.    Rymer,  torn,  xv   p.  J26. 
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CHAP,  dreaded  no  oppofition  from  that  quarter,  and  had 
XXXV-  i^T^ore  reafon  to  look  for  a  corroboration  of  their  ati- 
^^o_  thority.  Somerfet  had  been  prevailed  on  to  con- 
ajdijec.  fefs  on  his  knees,  before  the  council,  all  the  articles 
of  charge  againft  him  j  and  he  imputed  thefe  mifde- 
meanors  to  his  own  raflmefs,  folly,  and  indifcretion, 
nut  to  any  malignity  of  intention  p.  He  even  fub- 
fcribed  this  confeffion  ;  and  the  paper  was  given  in 
to  parliament,  who,  after  fending  a  committee  to 
examine  him,  and  hear  him  acknowledge  it  to  be  ge- 
nuine, paffed  a  vote,  by  v/hich  they  deprived  him  of 
all  his  offices,  and  fined  him  two  thoufand  pounds 
a  year  in  land.  Lord  St.  John  was  created  treafurer 
in  his  place,  and  AVarwIc  earl  marfhal.  The  pro- 
lecution  againil  him  was  carried  no  farther.  His 
line  was  remitted  by  the  king  :  He  reC  ^ered  his  li- 
berty :  And  Warwic,  thinking  that  he  was  now  fuf- 
liciently  humbled,  and  that  his  authority  was  much 
leffened  by  his  late  tame  and  abjett  behaviour,  re- 
admitted him  into  the  council,  and  even  agreed  to 
an  alliance  between  their  families,  by  the  marriage 
of  his  own  fon,  lord  Dudley,  with  the  lady  Jane 
Seymour,  daughter  of  Somerfet  '^, 

During  thisfeffion  a  fevere  law  was  pafTed  againft 
riots  ■■.     It  was  enacted,  That  if  any,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twelve  perions,  fliould  meet  together  for  any 
Blatter  of  (late,  and  being  required  by  a  lawful  ma- 
giilrate  fliould  not  difperfe,  it  fhould  be  treafon  ; 
and  if  any  broke  hedges,  or  violently  pulled  up  pales 
about  inclofures,  without  lawful  authority,  it  fhould 
be  felony :    Any  attempt  to  kill  a  privy  counfellor 
was   fubjecled  to  the  fame  penalty.     The  bifliops 
liad   made  an  application^   complaining   that  they 
were  deprived  of  all  their  power  by  the  encroach- 
,inents  of  the  civil  courts,  and  the  prefent  fufpenfion 
of  the  canon  law ;  that  they  couM  fummon  no  of- 
fender  before  them,  punifli  no  vice,  or  exert  the 
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diicipllne  of  the  church  :  From  which  diminution  c  n  a  p. 
of  their  authority,  they  pretended,  immoraHty  had  C,^^^^ 
every  where  received  great  encouragement  and  in-  J349. 
creafe.  The  defign  of  fome  was  to  revive  the  peni- 
tentiary rules  of  the  primitive  church  :  But  others 
thought,  that  fuch  an  authority  committed  to  the 
bifhops  would  prove  more  oppreffive  than  confef- 
fion,  penance,  and  all  the  clerical  inventions  of  the 
Romilh  fuperflition.  The  parliament  for  the  pre- 
fent  contented  thcmfelves  with  empowering  the  king 
to  appoint  thirty-two  commiffioners  to  compile  a 
body  of  canon  laws,  which  were  to  be  valid,  though 
never  ratified  by  parliament.  Such  implicit  trufl  did 
they  repofe  in  the  crown  ;  v^ithout  reflecting  that 
all  their  liberties  and  properties  might  be  afiefted 
by  thefe  canons  ^  The  king  did  not  live  to  affix 
the  royal  fan(9:ion  to  the  nev/  ca'^ons.  Sir  John  Sha- 
rington,  whofe  crimes  and  malverfations  had  ap- 
peared fo  egregious  at  the  condemnation  of  lord 
Seymour,  obtained  from  parliament  a  reverfal  of 
his  attainder  ^  This  man  fought  favour  with  the 
more  zealous  reformers ;  and  bifhop  Latimer  af- 
firmed, that  though  formerly  he  had  been  a  mofl 
notorious  knave,  he  was  now  fo  penitent  that  he  had 
become  a  very  honefh  man. 

When  WarNvic  and  the  council  of  regency  began      ^  '^.'o. 
to  exercife  their  power,  they  found  themfelves  m-  Frn^cT'"^ 
volved  in  the  fame  difficulties  that  had  embarraffed  and  Scot- 
the  proteftor.    The  wars  with  France  and  Scotland  ^^"^' 
could  not  be  fupported  by  an  exhaufled  exchequer ; 
feemed  dangerous  to  a  divided  nation  ;  and  were  now 
acknowledged  not  to  have  any  objed  which  even 
the  greatell  and  mofl  uninterrupted  fuccefs  could 
attain.    The  projeQ:  of  peace  entertained  by  Somer- 
fet  had  ferved  them  as  a  pretence  for  clamour  againft 
his  adminiftration  ;    yet,  after  fending  fir  Thomas 
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Boulogne 
furrender 


CHAP.  Cheney  to  the  emperor,  and  making  again  a  fruitlefs 
XXXV.  gf^Qj-t;  to  engage  him  in  the  proteftion  of  Boulogne, 
JJ30.  they  found  themfelves  obh'ged  to  Hften  to  the  ad- 
vances which  Henry  made  them,  by  the  canal  of 
Guidotti,  a  Florentine  merchant.  The  earl  of  Bed- 
ford, fn-  John  Mafon,  Paget  and  Petre,  were  fent 
over  to  Boulogne,  with  full  powers  to  negociate. 
The  French  king  abfolutely  refufed  to  pay  the  two 
millions  of  crowns  which  his  predeceflbr  had  ac- 
knov/ledged  to  be  due  to  the  crown  of  England  as 
arrears  of  penfions  ;  and  faid  that  he  never  would 
confent  to  render  himfelf  tributary  to  any  prince': 
But  he  offered  a  fum  for  the  immediate  rellitution  of 
Boulogne  ;  and  four  hundred  thoufand  crowns  were 
March  24.  at  lad  agreed  on,  one  half  to  be  paid  immediately, 
the  other  in  Auguft  following.  Six  hoftages  were 
given  for  the  performance  of  this  article.  Scotland 
was  comprehended  in  the  treaty  :  The  Englifh  ftipu- 
lated  to  reftore  Lauder  and  Douglas,  and  to  demolifli 
the  fortreffes  of  Roxburgh  and  Eyemouth ".  No 
fooner  was  peace  concluded  with  France,  than  a  pro- 
je(5l:  was  entertained  of  a  clofe  alHance  with  that  king- 
dom ;  and  Henry  willingly  embraced  a  propofal  fo 
fuitable  both  to  his  intereils  and  his  inclinations.  An 
agreement  fome  time  after  was  formed  for  a  marriage 
between  Edward  and  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  France  j 
and  ail  the  articles  were,  after  a  little  negociation, 
fully  fettled^'':  But  this  project  never  took  effed. 

The  intention  of  marrying  the  king  to  a  daughter 
of  Henry,  a  violent  perfecutor  of  the  proteftants, 
was  nowife  acceptable  to  that  party  in  England  :  But 
in  all  other  refpeds  the  council  was  fteady  in  pro- 
moting the  reformation,  and  in  enforcing  the  laws 
againfl  the  Romanifts.  Several  prelates  were  ftill  ad- 
dicted to  that  communion  j  and  though  they  made 
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fome  compliances.  In  order  to  fave  their  biflioprics,  ^J^^^' 
they  retarded,  as  much  as  they  fafely  could,  the  exe-  ,__  ^  Jj 
cution  of  the  new  laws,  and  gave  countenance  ro  fuch  1550- 
incumbents  as  were  negligent  or  refractory.  A  refo- 
lution  was  therefore  taken  to  feek  pretences  for  de- 
priving thofe  prelates  ;  and  the  execution  of  this  in- 
tention was  the  more  eafy;  as  they  had  all  of  them 
been  obliged  to  take  commiffions  In  which  it  was 
declared,  that  they  held  their  fees  during  the  king's 
pleafure  only.  It  was  thought  proper  to  begin  with 
Gardiner,  in  order  to  ftrike  a  terror  into  the  reft. 
The  method  of  proceeding  againft  him  was  violent, 
and  had  fcarcely  any  colour  of  law  or  juftice.  In- 
junctions had  been  given  him  to  inculcate,  in  a  fer- 
mon,  the  duty  of  obedience  to  a  king,  even  during 
his  minority ;  and  becaufe  he  had  neglefted  this  to- 
pic, he  had  been  thrown  Into  prifon,  and  had  been 
there  detained  during  two  years,  without  being  ac- 
cufed  of  any  crime  except  difobedience  to  this  ar- 
bitrary command.  .The  duke  of  Somerfet,  fecretary 
Petre,  and  fome  others  of  the  council,  were  now 
fent,  in  order  to  try  his  temper,  and  endeavoured  to 
find  fome  grounds  for  depriving  him :  He  profelTed 
to  them  his  Intention  of  conforming  to  the  govern- 
ment, of  fupporting  the  king's  laws,  and  of  officiat- 
ing by  the  new  liturgy.  This  was  not  the  difpofition 
which  they  expedled  or  defired  "".  A  new  deputation 
was  therefore  fent,  who  carried  him  feveral  articles 
to  fubfcrlbe.  He  was  required  to  acknowledge  his 
former  mlfbehavlour,  and  to  confefs  the  juflice  of 
his  confinement :  He  was  likewife  to  own,  that 
the  king  was  fupreme  head  of  the  church  ;  that  the 
power  of  making  and  difpenfing  with  holidays  was 
part  of  the  prerogative  ;  that  the  book  of  common- 
prayer  was  a  godly  and  commendable  form ;  that 
the  king  was  a  complete  fovereign  In  his  minority  ; 
that  the  law  of  the  fix  articles  was  juflly  repealed,  j 
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CHAP,  and  that  the  king  had  full  authority  to  correal  and 
'^^-^•,  reform  what  was  amifs  in  eccleriaftical  difcipline,  go- 

""^.Q,  vernment,  or  doctrine.  The  bifhop  was  wiUing  to 
fet  his  hand  to  all  the  articles  except  the  firft :  He 
maintained  his  condu6l  to  have  been  inofi'enfive  ;  and 
declared  that  he  would  not  own  himfelf  guilty  of 
faults  which  he  had  never  committed  ^ 

The  council,  fmcling  that  he  had  gone  fuch 
lengths,  were  determined  to  prevent  his  full  compli- 
ance, by  multiplying  the  difficulties  upon  him,  and 
fending  him  new  articles  to  fubfcribe.  A  lift  was 
felecced  of  fuch  points  as  they  thought  would  be 
the  hardeft  of  digeftion  ;  and,  not  content  with  this 
rigour,  they  alf  >  infifted  on  his  fubmiffion,  and  his 
acknowledgment  of  paft  errors.  To  make  this  fub- 
fcription  more  mortifying,  they  demanded  a  promife, 
that  he  would  recommend  and  publifh  all  thele  ar- 
ticles from  the  pulpit ;  But  Gardiner,  who  faw  that 
they  intended  either  to  ruin  or  dilhonour  him,  or 
perhaps  both,  determined  not  to  gratify  his  enemies 
by  any  farther  compliance  :  He  ftill  maintained  his 
innocence  ;  defired  a  fair  trial ;  and  refufed  to  fub- 
'  fcribe  more  articles,  till  he  fliould  recover  his  li- 
berty. For  this  pretended  offence  his  bifhopric  was 
put  under  fequeftration  for  three  months ;  and  as 
he  then  appeared  no  more  compliant  than  before, 
a  commifiion  was  appointed  to  try,  or,  more  proper- 
ly fpeaking,  to  condemn  him.  The  commiilioners 
were,  the  primate,  the  bifhops  of  London,  Ely, 
and  Lincoln,  fecretary  Petre,  fir  James  Htiles.  and 
fome  other  lawyers.  Gardiner  objefted  to  the  le- 
gality of  the  commiffion,  which  was  not  founded  on 
any  ftatute  or  precedent ;  and  he  appealed  from  the 
commiiTioners  to  the  king.  His  appeal  v/as  not 
regarded  ;  Sentence  was  pronounced  againft  him  ; 
He  was  deprived  of  his  bifhopric,  and  committed 
to  clofe  culiody  :  His  books  and  papers  were  feized  j 

y  Collier,  vol,  ii.  p.  30J,  from  the  council  books.     Heylio,  p.  99. 
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he  was  fecluded  from   all  company  ;  and  it  was  not  chap 
allowed  him  either  to  fend  or  receive  any  letters  or    ^•^^^•; 
meflages^  x^^,. 

Gardiner,  as  well  as  the  other  prelates,  had 
agreed  to  hold  his  office  during  the  king's  pleafure:  - 
But  the  council,  unwilling  to  make  ufe  of  a  con- 
ceffion  which  had  been  fo  illegally  and  arbitrarily 
extorted,  chofe  rather  to  employ  fome  forms  of  juf- 
tice;  a  refolution  which  led  them  to  commit  ftill 
greater  iniquities  and  feverities.  But  the  violence 
of  the  reformers  did  not  flop  here.  Day  bifhop  of 
Chichefler,  Heathe  of  Worcefter,  and  Voifey  of 
Exeter,  were  deprived  of  their  biflioprics,  on  pretence 
of  difobedience.  Even  Kitchen  of  LandafF,  Capon 
of  Salifbury,  and  Sampfon  of  Coventry,  though 
they  had  complied  in  every  thing,  yet  not  being  fup- 
pofed  cordial  in  their  obedience,  were  obhged  to 
leek  proteftion,  by  facrificing  the  moft  confiderable 
revenues  of  their  fee  to  the  rapacious  courtiers  ^. 

These  plunderers  neglefted  not  even  fmaller 
profits.  An  order  was  iffued  by  council  for  purging 
the  library  at  Weftminfter  of  all  miffals,  legends, 
and  other  fuperftitious  volume^  and  delivering  their 
garniture  to  fir  Anthony  Aucher ".  Many  of  thefe 
books  were  plaited  with  gold  and  filver,  and  curiouily 
cmbolfed ;  and  this  finery  Vv'as  probably  the  fuper- 
flition  that  condemned  them.  Great  havoc  was 
likewife  made  on  the  libraries  at  Oxford.  Books 
and  manufcripts  were  deflroyed  without  diftinilion: 
The  volumes  of  divinity  fufJered^or  their  rich  bind- 
ing :  Thofe  of  literature  were  condemned  as  ufelefs: 
Thofe  of  geometry  and  aflronomy  were  fuppofed  to 
contain  nothing  but  necromancy  \  The  univerfity 
bad  not  power  to  oppofe  thefe  barbarous  violences : 

^  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  734,  &  fro.     Burnet,  Hcylin,  Collier, 
a  Goodwin  de  Prcefiil.  Angl      Heylin,  p.  loo- 
b  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  307.  from  the  council  books. 
^  Wood,  Jlift.  &  Antiq.  Oxon.  lib.  i    p.  a/i,  27Z. 
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CHAP.  They  were  in  danger  of  lofins:  their  own  revenues  * 
and  expecled  every  moment  to  be  fwallowed  up  by 
the  earl  of  Warwic  and  his  aflbciates. 

Though  every  one  befides  yielded  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  council,  the  lady  Mary  could  never  be 
brought  to  compliance  ;  and  fhe  ftill  continued  to 
adhere  to  the  mafs,  and  to  rejeft  the  new  liturgy. 
Her  behaviour  was  during  fome  time  connived  at ; 
but  at  laft  her  two  chaplains.  Mallet  and  Berkley, 
were  thrown  into  prifon  ' ;  and  remonflrances  were 
made  to  the  princefs  herfelf  on  account  of  her  difobe- 
dience.  The  council  wrote  her  a  letter,  by  which 
they  endeavoured  to  make  her  change  her  fenti- 
ments,  and  to  perfuade  her  that  her  rehgious  faith 
was  very  ill  grounded.  They  afked  her  what  war- 
rant there  was  in  fcriptur.e  for  prayers  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  the  ufe  of  images,  or  offering  up  the  facra- 
ment  for  the  dead ;  and  they  defired  her  to  perufe 
St»  Auftin,  and  the  other  ancient  doctors,  who 
would  convince  her  of  the  errors  of  the  Romiih  fu- 
perftition,  and  prove  that  it  was  founded  merely  on 
falfe  miracles  and  lying  flories  ^  The  lady  Mary 
remained  obftinate  againll:  all  this  advice,  and  de. 
clared  herfelf  wilhng  to  endure  death  rather  than 
relinquifh  her  religion :  She  only  feared,  fhe  faid, 
that  file  was  not  worthy  to  fuffer  martyrdom  in  fo 
holy  a  caufe  :  And  as  for  proteftant  books,  fhe 
thanked  God,  that  as  fhe  never  had,  fo  flie  hoped 
never  to  read  any  of  them.  Dreading  farther  vio- 
lence, fhe  endeavoured  to  make  an  efcape  to  her 
kinfman  Charles;  but  her  defign  was  difcovered  and 
prevented  ^.  The  emperor  remonflrated  in  her  be- 
half, and  even  threatened  hoftilities,  if  liberty  of 
confcience  were  refufed  her  :  But  though  the  coun- 
cil, fenfible  that  the  kingdom  was  in  no  condition  to 
fupport  with  honour  fach  a  war,  was  defirous  to 

«  Strype,  vol.  ii.  p.  24.9.  f  Fox,  vol.  ii.    Collier,  Burnet. 

S  Hiywardj  p,  315. 
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"comply;  they  found  great  difficulty  to  overcome  the  chap. 
fcruples  of  the  young  king.  He  had  been  educated  ^^_J.^^^i^ 
m  fuch  a  violent  abhorrence  of  the  mafs  and  other  1J51. 
pophh  rites,  wlxich  he  regarded  as  impious  and 
idolatrous,  that  he  fhould  participate,  he  thought 
in  the  fin,  if  he  allowed  its  commiffion :  And  when 
at  laft  the  importunity  of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and 
Poinet,  prevailed  fomewhat  over  his  oppofition,  he 
burit  into  tears ;  lamenting  his  fifler's  obftinacy,  and 
bewailing  his  own  hard  fate,  that  he  mufl  fuifer  her 
to  continue  in  fuch  an  abominable  mode  of  worfhip. 
The  great  objeft,  at  this  time,  of  antipathy  among 
the  proteftant  fefts  was  popery,  or,  more  properly 
fpeaking,  the  papiils.  Thefe  they  regarded  as  the 
common  enemy,  who  threatened  every  moment  to 
overwhelm  the  evangelical  faith,  and  deftroy  its  par- 
tifans  by  fire  and  fword :  They  had  not  as  yet  had 
leifure  to  attend  to  the  other  minute  differences 
among  themfelves,  which  afterwards  became  the 
objed;  of  fuch  furious  quarrels  and  animofities,  and 
threw  the  whole  kingdom  into  combuftion.  Several 
Lutheran  divines  who  had  reputation  in  thofe  days, 
5ucer,  Peter  Martyr,  and  others,  were  induced  to 
take  fhelter  in  England,  from  the  perfecutions  which 
the  emperor  exercifed  in  Germany ;  and  they  re- 
ceived protection  and  encouragement.  John  A-lafco, 
a  Poliili  nobleman,  being  expelled  his  country  by 
the  rigours  of  the  catholicks,  fettled  during  fome 
time  at  Emden  in  Eafl;  Friezland,  where  he  became 
preacher  to  a  congregation  of  the  reformed.  Fore- 
feeing  the  perfecutions  which  enfued,  he  removed  to 
England,  and  brought  his  congregation  along  with 
him.  The  council,  who  regarded  them  as  induf- 
trious  ufeful  people,  and  defired  to  invite  over  others 
of  the  fame  charader,  not  only  gave  them  the  church 
of  Augufline  friars  for  the  exercife  of  their  religion, 
but  granted  them  a  charter,  by  which  they  were 
ere<5led  into  a  corporation,  confilling  of  a  fuperin- 
4  tendant 
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CHAP,  tendant  and  four  alTifling  minifters.  This  ecclefi- 
XXXV.  aftical  eflablifhment  was  quite  independent  of  the 
J  j/  church  of  England,  and  differed  from  it  in  feme 
rites  and  ceremonies  ^ 

These  differences  among  the  proteftants  were 
matter  of  triumph  to  the  cathoHcs  ;  who  infifted, 
that  the  moment  men  departed  from  the  authority  of 
the  church,  they  lofl  all  criterion  of  truth  and  falfe- 
hood  in  matters  of  religion,  and  mull  be  carried 
away  by  every  wind  of  doctrine.  The  continual  va- 
riations of  every  fe6t  of  proteftants  afforded  them 
the  fame  topic  of  reafoning.  The  book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  fuffered  in  England  a  new  revifal,  and 
fome  rites  and  ceremonies  which  had  given  offence 
•were  omitted '.  The  fpeculative  do6lrines,  or  the 
metaphyfics  of  religion,  were  alfo  reduced  to 
forty-two  articles.  Thefe  were  intended  to  obviate 
farther  divifions  and  variations ;  and  the  compiling 
of  them  had  been  poftponed  till  the  eflablifhment  of 
the  liturgy,  which  was  juflly  regarded  as  a  more  ma- 
terial obje£l  to  the  people.  The  eternity  of  hell 
torments  is  afferted  in  this  confefTion  of  faith  ;  and 
care  is  alfo  taken  to  inculcate,  not  only  that  no  hea- 
>    .  then,  how  virtuous  foever,  can  efcape  an  endlefs 

flate  of  the  mofl  exquifite  mifery,  but  alfo  that  every 
one  who  prefumes  to  maintain  that  any  pagan  can 
poffibly  be  faved,  is  himfelf  expofed  to  the  penalty 
of  eternal  perdition  ^. 

The  theological  zeal  of  the  council,  though  feem- 
ingly  fervent,  went  not  fo  far  as  to  make  them  neg- 
lect their  own  temporal  concerns,  which  feem  to  have 
ever  been  uppermoft  in  their  thoughts  ;  They  even 
found  leifure  to  attend  to  the  public  intereft ;  nay,  to 
the  commerce  of  the  nation,  which  was  at  that  time 
very  little  the  objeft  of  general  fludy  or  attention. 
The  trade  of  England  had  anciently  been  carried 

b  Mem  Cranm.  p.  234.  »  Ibid,  p,  289. 
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on  altogether  by  foreigners,  chiefly  the  inhabitants  CHAP, 
of  the  Hanfe-towns,    or  Eafterlings,  as  they  were  v,^,,,-^ 
called  ;  and  in  order  to  encourage  thefe  merchants  to     1551 
fettle  in  England,   they  had  been  erefted  into  a  cor- 
poration by  Henry  III.  had  obtained  a  patent,  were 
endowed  with  privileges,  and  were  exempted  from 
feveral  heavy  duties  paid  by  other  aliens.     So  igno- 
rant were  the  Englilh  of  commerce,  that   this  com- 
pany,   ufually  denominated   the   merchants  of  the 
Stil-yard,  engroffed,  even  down  to  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward, almofl  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  as  they  naturally  employed  the  {hipping 
of  their  own  country,  the  navigation  of  England  was 
alfo  in  a  very  languiihing  condition.     It  was  there- 
fore thought  proper  by  the  council  to  feek  pretences 
for  annulling  the  privileges  of  this  corporation,  pri- 
vileges which  put  them  nearly  on  an  equal  footing 
with  Englifhmen  in  the  duties  which  they  paid  ;  and 
as  fuch  patents  were,  during  that  age,    granted  by 
the  abfolute  power  of  the  king,    men  were  the  lei's 
furprifed  to  find  them"  revoked  by  the  fame  authority. 
Several  remonflrances  were  made  againfl  this  inno- 
vation by   Lubec,    Hamburgh,    and  other  Hanfe- 
towns  ;  but  the  council  perfeveredin  their  refolution, 
and  the  good  effeds  of  it  foon  became  vifible  to  the 
nation.    The  Englilh  merchants,   by  their  very  fitu- 
ation  as  natives,  had  advantages  above  foreigners  in 
the  purchafe  of  cloth,  wool,  and  other  commodities  ; 
though  thefe  advantages  had  not  hitherto  been  fuf- 
ficient  to  roufe  their  induftry,    or  engage  them  to 
become  rivals  to  this  opulent  company  :    But  when 
aliens'  duty  was  alfo  impofed  upon  all  foreigners  in- 
difcriminately,  the   Englifh  were  tempted  to  enter 
inco  commerce ;  and  a  fpirit  of  induilry  began  to 
appear  in  the  kingdom '. 

About  the  fame   time  a  treaty  was  made  with 
Guftavus  Ericfon,  king  of  Sweden,  by  which  it  was 

.1  Hayward,  p.  3a6.  Ileylin,  p.  108.  Strype's  Mem,  vol.ii.  p.  295. 
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ftipukted,  that  if  he  fent  bullion  into  England,  he 
might  export  Engliih  commodities  without  paying 
cuflom ;  that  he  Ihould  carry  bullion  to  no  other 
prince ;  that  if  he  fent  ozimus,  fteel,  copper,  &C. 
he  fhould  pay  cuflom  forEnglifli  commodities  as  an 
Engliihman  ;  and  that  if  he  lent  other  merchandize, 
he  {hould  have  free  intercourfe,  paying  cuftom  as  a 
ftranger "".  The  bullion  fent  over  by  Sweden,  though 
it  could  not  be  in  great  quantity,  fet  the  mint  to 
work  :  Good  fpecie  was  coined  ;  and  much  of  the 
bafe  metal  formerly  ilTued  was  recalled  :  A  circum- 
ftance  which  tended  extremely  to  the  encouragement 
of  commerce. 

But  all  thefe  fchemes  for  promoting  induftry  were 
likely  to  prove  abortive,  by  the  fear  of  domeftic  con- 
vulfions,  arifmg  from  the  ambition  of  Warwic.  That 
nobleman,  not  contented  with  the  flation  which  he 
had  attained,  carried  farther  his  pretenfions,  and  had 
gained  partifans,  who  were  difpofed  to  fecond  him  in 
every  enterprife.  The  lad  earl  of  Northumberland 
died  without  ifTue  ;  and  as  fir  Thomas  Piercy,  his 
brother,  had  been  attainted  on  account  of  the  fhare 
which  he  had  in  the  Yorkfhire  infurredion  during 
the  late  reign,  the  title  was  at  prefent  extin£t,  and 
the  eflate  was  veiled  in  the  crown.  Warwic  now 
procured  to  himfelf  a  grant  of  thofe  ample  poflef- 
fions,  which  lay  chiefly  in  the  North,  the  mofl  war- 
like part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  was  dignified  with 
the  title  of  duke  of  Northumberland.  His  friend 
Paulet  lord  St.  John,  the  treafurer,  was  created 
firft,  earlof  Wiltfhire,  then  marquis  of  Winchefter  : 
Sir  William  Herbert  obtained  the  title  of  earl  of 
Pembroke. 

But  the  ambition  of  Northumberland  made  him 
regard  ail  increafe  of  poiTelTions  and  titles,  either  to 
himfelf  or  his  partifans,  as  fteps  only  to  farther  ac- 
quifitions.     Finding  that  Somerfet,  though  degraded  ' 
from  his  dignity,  and  even  leilened  in  the  public 
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©pinion  by  his  fpiritlefs  conduft,  ftill  enjoyed  a  con-  chap. 
fiderable  fhare  of  popularity,  he  determined  to -ruin  .  -^^^^-  ^ 
the  man  whom  he  regarded  as  the  chief  obftacle  to  15^1. 
the  attainment  of  his  hopes.  The  alliance  which 
had  been  contrafted  between  the  families  had  pro- 
duced no  cordial  union,  and  only  enabled  North- 
umberland to  compafs  with  more  certainty  the  de- 
ftrudlion  of  his  rival.  He  fecretly  gained  many  of 
the  friends  and  fervants  of  that  unhappy  nobleman  : 
He  fometimes  terrified  him  by  the  appearance  of 
danger  ;  fometimes  provoked  him  by  ill  ufage.  The 
unguarded  Somerfet  often  broke  out  into  menacing 
expreiTions  againfl  Northumberland  :  At  other  times 
he  formed  rafh  projeds,  which  he  immediately 
abandoned:  His  treacherous  confidents  carried  to 
his  enemy  every  paffionate  word  which  dropped  from 
him :  They  revealed  the  fchemes  which  they  them- 
felves  had  firft  fuggefted " :  And  Northumberland, 
thinking  that  the  proper  feafon  was  now  come,  be- 
gan to  2.0:  in  an  open  manner  againfl  him. 

In  one  night  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  lord  Grey,  i^th  O^^. 
David  and  John  Seymour,  Hammond  and  Neudi- 
gate  two  of  the  duke's  fervants,  fir  Ralph  Vane, 
and  fir  Thomas  Palmer,  were  arrefied  and  com- 
mitted to  cuftody.  Next  day  the  dutchefs  of  Somer- 
fet, with  her  favourites  Crane  and  his  wife,  fir  Miles 
Partridge,  fir  Michael  Stanhope,  Bannifler,  and 
others,  were  thrown  into  prifon.  Sir  Thomas  Pal- 
mer, who  had  all  along  aded  as  a  fpy  upon  Somerfet, 
accufed  him  of  having  formed  a  defign  to  raife  an 
infurredion  in  the  north,  to  attack  the  gens  d'armes 
on  a  mufter-day,  to  fecure  the  Tower,  and  to  raife 
a  rebellion  in  London :  But,  what  was  the  only  pro-* 
bable  accufation,  he  aflerted,  that  Somerfet  had  once 
laid  a  projed  for  murdering  Northumberland,  North- 
ampton, and  Pembroke,  at  a  banquet  which  was  to 
be  given  them  by  lord  Paget.     Crane  and  his  wife 

«  Heylin,  p,  iii, 
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confirmed  Palmer's  teilimony  with  regard  to  this  laft 
defign  ;  and  it  appears  that  fome  rafh  fcheme  of  that 
nature  had  really  been  mentioned  ;  though  no  regu- 
lar confpiracy  had  been  formed,  or  means  prepared 
for  its  execution.  Hammond  confefled  that  the  duke 
had  armed  men  to  guard  him  one  night  in  his  houfe 
at  Greenwich. 

Somerset  was  brou-rht  to  his  trial  before  the  mar- 

o 

quis  of  Winchefter,  created  high  fteward.  Twenty- 
feven  peers  compofed  the  jury,  among  whom  were 
Northumberland,  Pembroke,  and  Northampton, 
whom  decency  fhould  have  hindered  from  acting  as 
judges  in  the  trial  of  a  man  that  appeared  to  be  their 
capital  enemy.  Somerfet  was  accufed  of  high  treafon 
on  account  of  the  projefted  infurredions,  and  of  fe- 
lony in  laying  a  defign  to  murder  privy-counfellors. 
We  have  a  very  imperfed;  account  of  all  Hate 
trials  during  that  age,  which  is  a  fenfible  defed  in 
our  hiflory  :  But  it  appears  that  fome  more  regu- 
larity was  obferved  in  the  management  of  this  profe- 
cution  than  had  ufually  been  employed  in  like  cafes. 
The  witneffes  were  at  lead  examined  by  the  privy- 
council  ;  and  though  they  were  neither  produced  in 
court,  nor  confronted  with  the  prifoner  (circum- 
flances  required  by  the  flrict  principles  of  equity), 
their  depofitions  were  given  in  to  the  jury.  The 
proof  feems  to  have  been  lame  with  regard  to  the 
treafonable  part  of  the  charge  ;  and  Somerfet's  de- 
fence was  fo  fatisfadory,  that  the  peers  gave  verdid 
in  his  favour :  The  intention  alone  of  alfaulting  the 
privy-counfellors  was  fupported  by  tolerable  evi- 
dence ;  and  the  jury  brought  him  in  guilty  of  felony. 
The  prifoner  himfelf  confefled  that  he  had  exprefled 
his  intention  of  murdering  Northumberland  and  the 
other  lords ;  but  had  not  formed  any  refolution  on 
that  head  :  And  when  he  received  fentence,  he  alked 
pardon  of  thofe  peers  for  the  defigns  which  he  had 
hearkened  to  againft  them.  The  people  by  whom 
Somerfet  was  beloved,  hearing  the  firit  part  of  his 
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feiltence,  by  which  he  was  acquitted  from  tfeafon,  CHAP* 
exprelTed  their  joy  by  loud  acclamations :  But  their  ,  ' 

fatisfadion  was  fuddenly  damped,  on  finding  that  he 
was  condemned  to  death  for  felony ".  .    - 

Care  had  been  taken  by  Northumberland's  emif-  'SJz* 
faries,  to  prepoffefs  the  young  king  againft  his  uncle; 
and  left  he  ftiould  relent,  no  accefs  was  given  to 
any  of  Somerfet*s  friends,  and  the  prince  v/as  kept 
from  reflection  by  a  continued  feries  of  occupations 
and  amufements.    At  lafl  the  prifoner  was  brought  ^'/.  ^^^* 

1  Ml  •  in.  1     cution. 

to  the  fcaffold  on  Tower-hill,  amidit  great  crowds  ^ad  Jan. 
of  fpeftators,  who  bore  him  fuch  fmcere  kindnefs 
that  they  entertained  to  the  laft  moment  the  fond 
hopes  of  his  pardon  p.  Many  of  them  rufhed  in  to 
dip  their  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood,  v/hich  they 
long  preferved  as  a  precious  rellque ;  and  fome  of 
them  foon  after,  when  Northumberland  met  with  a 
like  doom,  upbraided  him  with  this  cruelty,  and 
difplayed  to  him  thefe  fymbols  of  his  crime.  Somer- 
fet,  indeed,  though  many  adions  of  his  life  were 
exceptionable,  feems-  in  general  to  have  merited  a 
better  fate ;  and  the  fmlts  which  he  committed  were 
owing  to  weaknefs,  not  to  any  bad  intention.  His 
virtues  were  better  calculated  for  private  than  for 
public  life  ;  and  by  his  want  of  penetration  than 
firmnefs  he  was  ill  fitted  to  extricate  himielf  from 
thofe  cabals  and  violences  to  which  that  r.ge  was  fo 
much  addi£led.  Sir  Thomas  Arundel,  fir  Michael 
Stanhope,  fir  Miles  Partridge,  and  fir  Ralph  Vane, 
all  of  them  Somerfet's  friends,  were  brought  to  their 
trial,  condemned,  and  executed:  Great  injuftice 
feems  to  have  been  ufed  in  their  profecution.  Lord 
Paget,  chancellor  of  the  dutchy,  was  on  fome  pre- 
tence tried  in  the  ftar-chamber,  and  condemned  in 
a  fine  of  6000  pounds,  with  the  lofs  of  his"  ofHce. 

o  Hayward,   p.  •;ao,  321,  322.     Stowe,    p.   606.     HolUngftied, 
p.  1067.  P  Hayward.  p.  324,  325. 
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To  mortify  him  the  more,  he  was  degraded  frciti 
the  order  of  the  gaiter  ;  as  unworthy,  on  account  of 
his  mean  birth,  to  fliare  that  honour  '^.  Lord  Rich, 
chancellor,  was  alfo  compelled  to  refign  his  office, 
on  the  difcovery  of  fome  marks  of  friendfhip  which 
he  had  ihewn  to  Somerfet. 

The  day  after  the  execution  of  Somerfet,  a  feflion 
of  parliament  was  held,  in  which  farther  advances 
^vere  made  towards  the  eifablifliment  of  the  reforma- 
tion. The  new  liturgy  was  authorifed  ;  and  pe* 
nalties  were  enacled  againit  ali  thofe  who  abfented 
themfelves  from  publick  worfiiip  '.  To  ufe  the  mafs 
had  already  been  prohibited  under  fevere  penalties ; 
fo  that  the  reformers,  it  appears,  whatever  fcope 
they  had  given  to  their  own  private  judgment,  in 
difputing  the  tenets  of  the  ancient  religion,  were  re- 
folved  not  to  allow  the  fame  privilege  to  others ;  and 
the  practice,  nay  the  very  doftrine  of  toleration,  was 
at  that  time  equally  unknown  to  ali  feels  and  parties. 
To  diflent  from  the  religion  of  the  magiftrate,  was 
univerfally  conceived  to  be  as  criminal  as  to  queftion 
his  title,  or  rebel  againft  his  authority. 

A  LAW  was  enacted  againft  ufury  ;  that  is,  againft 
■  taking  any  intereft  for  money '.  This  a6t  was  the 
remains  of  ancient  fuperftition  ;  but  being  found  ex- 
tremely iniquitous  in  itfelf,  as  well  as  prejudicial  to 
commerce,  it  was  afterwards  repealed  in  the  twelfth 
of  Elizabeth.  The  common  rate  of  intereft,  notwith- 
itanding  the  law,  was  at  this  time  14  per  cent. '. 

A  BILL  was  introduced  by  the  miniftry  into  the 
houfe  of  lords,  renewing  thofe  rigorous  Ibtutes  of 
treafon  Vs'hich  had  been  abrogated  in  the  beginning 
of  this  reign  ;  and  though  the  peers,  by  their  high 
ftation,  ftood  moft  expofed  to  thefe  tempefts  of 
ftate,  yet  had  they  fo  little  regard  to  public  fecurity, 


q  Stowe,  p.  608.         *■  5  3c6  Edw.  VL  c.  i. 
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or  even  to  their  own  true  Intereft,  that  they  pafled  C  H  A  p. 
the  bill  with  only  one  diifenting  voice  ".  But  the  ,^^,^  _^ 
conimons  reje6ted  it,  and  prepared  a  new  bill,  that  ,554. 
pafled  '  into  a  law,  by  which  it  was  enafted,  That 
whoever  fhould'  call  the  king  or  any  of  his  heirs, 
named  in  the  ftatute  of  the  35th  of  the  laft  reign, 
heretic,  fchifmatic,  tyrant,  infidel,  or  ufurper  of 
the  crown,  iliould  forfeit,  for  the  firft  offence,  their 
goods  and  chattels,  and  be  imprifoned  during  plea- 
lure  ;  for  thefecond,  Ihould  incuv  3.  pr^mu?iire  ;  for 
the  third,  fhould  be  attainted  for  treafon.  But  if 
any  ihould  unadvifedly  utter  fuch  a  flander  in  writ- 
ing, printing,  painting,  carving,  or  graving,  he  was 
for  the  firfl  offence  to  be  held  a  traitor  '^.  It  may- 
be worthy  of  notice,  that  the  king  and  his  next  heir, 
the  lady  Mary,  were  profeffedly  of  different  reli- 
gions ;  and  religions  which  threw  on  each  other  the 
imputation  of  herefy,  fchifm,  idolatry,  profanenefs, 
blafphemy,  wickednefs,  and  all  the  opprobrious  epi- 
thets that  religious  zeal  has  invented.  It  was  almoft 
impollible,  therefore,  for  the  people,  if  they  fpoke 
at  all  on  thefe  fubjeds,  not  to  fall  into  the  crime 
fo  feverely  puniflied  by  the  ftatute  ;  and  the  je'aloufy 
of  the  commons  for  liberty,  though  it  led  them  to 
reject  the  bill  of  treafons  fent  to  them  by  the  lords, 
appears  not  to  have  been  very  adive,  vigilant,  or 
clear-fighted. 

The  commons  annexed  to  this  bill  a  claufe  which 
was  of  more  importance  than  the  bill  itfelf,  that  no 
one  fliould  be  convifted  of  any  kind  of  treafon  un- 
lefs  the  crime  were  proved  by  the  oaths  of  two  wit- 
neffes  confronted  with  the  prifoner.  The  lords  for 
fome  time  fcrupled  to  pafs  this  claufe,  though  con- 
formable to  the  moft  obvious  principles  of  equity. 
But  the  members  of  that  houfe  truiled  for  protec- 
tion to  their  prefent  perfonal  intereft  and  power,  and 

"  Parliamentary  Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.  258.    Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  190. 
w  <;&6Edvv.  VI.  ca. 
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CHAP,  neglet^ed  the  noblefl  and  moil  permanent  fecurity^ 

XXXV.  *  that  of  laws. 

The  houfe  of  peers  pafled  a  bill,  whofe  obje£t  was 
making  a  provifion  for  the  poor;  but  the  commons, 
not  chufmg  that  a  money-bill  fhouVd  begin  in  the 
upper  houfe,  framed  a  new  adt  to  the  fame  purpofe. 
By  this  a6l  the  churchwardens  were  empowered  to 
coUeQ;  charitable  contributions ;  and  if  any  refufed 
to  give,  or  difftiaded  others  from  that  charity,  the 
biihop  of  the  diocefe  was  empowered  to  proceed 
againft  them.  Such  large  difcretionary  powers  in- 
truded to  the  prelates,  feem  as  proper  an  objed:  of 
jealoufy  as  the  authority  aifumed  by  the  peers  \ 

There  was  another  occafion  in  which  the  parlia- 
ment repofed  an  unufual  confidence  in  the  bilhops» 
They  empowered  them  to  proceed  againft  fuch  as 
negleded  the  Sundays  and  holidays  y.  But  thefe 
were  unguarded  conceffions  granted  to  the  church : 
The  general  humour  of  the  age  rather  led  men  to 
bereave  the  ecclefialLics  of  all  power,  and  even  to 
pillage  them  of  their  property :  Many  clergymen 
about  this  time  were  obliged  for  a  fubfillence  to  turn 
carpenters  or  ta,yiors,  and  fome  kept  ale-houfes  ^ 
The  biHiops  therafelves  were  generally  reduced  to 
poverty,  and  held  both  their  revenues  and  fpiritual 
office  by  a  very  precarious  and  uncertain  tenure. 

ToNSTAL,  biihop  of  Durham,  was  one  of  the 
moft  eminent  prelates  of  that  age,  ftill  lefs  for  the 
dignity  of  his  fee,  than  for  his  ovm  perfonal  me- 
rit ;  his  learning,  moderation,  humanity,  and  bene- 
ficence. Pie  had  oppofed,  by  his  vote  ^nd  authority, 
ail  innovations  in  religion  ;  but  as  foon  as  they  were 
enacted,  he  had  always  fubmitted,  and  had  conform- 
ed to  every  theological  fyftem  which  had  been  efta- 
blifhed.  His  known  probity  had  m.ade  this  com- 
pliance be  afcribed,  not  to  an  interefted  or  time- 

'  5&6Edvv.Vl.  cap.*.  y  ibid.  cap.  j.  *  Burnet, 
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ferving  fplrit,  but  to  a  fenfe  of  duty,  which  led  him  chap. 
to  think,  that  all  private  opinion  ought  to  be  facri-  xxxv. 
ficed  to  the  great  concern  of  public  peace  and  tran-  j^^^. 
quillity.  The  general  regard  paid  to  his  charafter 
had  protected  him  from  any  fevere  treatment  during 
the  adminiltration  of  Somerfet ;  but  when  Northum- 
berland gained  the  afcendant,  he  was  thrown  into 
prifon  ;  and  as  that  rapacious  nobleman  had  formed 
adefign  of  feizing  the  revenues  of  the  fee  of  Dur- 
ham, and  of  acquiring  to  himfelf  a  principality  in  the 
northern  counties,  he  was  refolved,  in  order  to  effect 
his  purpofe,  to  deprive  Tonftal  of  his  bifhopric.  A 
bill  of  attainder^  therefore,  on  pretence  of  mifprifion 
of  treafon,  was  introduced  into  the  houfe  of  peers 
againft  the  prelate  ;  and  it  paffed  with  the  oppofition 
only  of  lord  Stourton,  a  zealous  cathoHc,  and  of 
Cranmer,  who  always  bore  a  cordial  and  fincere 
friendfhip  to  the  bifhop  of  Durham.  But  when  the 
bill  was  fent  down  to  the  commons,  they  required 
that  witneffes  ihould  be  examined,  that  Tonftal 
fhould  be  allowed  to  defend  himfelf,  and  that  he 
fhould  be  confronted  with  his  accufers :  And  when 
thefe  demands  were  refufed,  they  rejeded  the  bill. 

This  equity,  fo  unufual  in  the  parliament  during 
■  that  age,  was  afcribed  by  Northumberland  and  his 
partifans,  not  to  any  regard  for  liberty  and  juflice, 
but  to  the  prevalence  of  Somerfet's  faction  in  a  houfe 
of  commons,  which,  being  chofen  during  the  admi- 
niflration  of  that  nobleman,  had  been  ahnofl  en- 
tirely filled  with  his  creatures.  They  were  con- 
firmed in  this  opinion,  when  they  found  that  a  bill, 
ratifying  the  attainder  of  Somerfet  and  his  accom- 
plices, was  aifo  rejeded  by  the  commons,  though  it 
had  pafled  the  upper  houfe.  A  lefoludon  was  there- 
fore taken  to  diflblve  the  parliament,  which  had  fit-  April  15. 
ten  during  this  whole  reign  ;  and  foon  after  to  fum- 
mon  a  new  one. 

A  a  -?  NoRTHUM- 
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CHAP.  Northumberland,  in  order  to  infure  to  himfeif 
^^^^^_7^  a  houfe  of  commons  entirely  obfequious  to  liis  wiU 
i^jj^  ventured  on  an  expedient,  which  could  not  have 
Anewpar-  been  praftifed,  or  even  imagined,  in  an  age  where 
liament,  {j^^ys  was  any  idea  or  comprehenfion  of  liberty.  He 
engaged  the  king  to  write  circular  letters  to  all  the 
fheriffs,  in  which  he  enjoined  them  to  inform  the 
freeholders,  that  they  were  required  to  choofe  men 
of  knowledge  and  experience  for  their  reprefenta- 
tives.  After  this  general  exhortation,  the  king  con- 
tinued in  thefe  words  :  "  And  yet,  neverthelefs  our 
^'  pleafure  is,  that  where  our  privy-council,  or  any 
**  of  them,  Ihall,  on  our  behalf,  recommend  within 
*'  their  jurifdiclion  men  of  learning  and  wifdom ; 
"  in  fuch  cafes  their  directions  fliall  be  regarded 
"  and  followed,  as  tending  to  the  fame  end  which 
*'  we  defire  ;  that  is,  to  have  this  alTembly  com- 
"  pofed  of  the  perfons  in  our  realm  the  bell  fitted 
*'  to  give  advice  and  good  counfel  ^"  Several  let- 
ters were  fent  from  the  king,  recommending  mem- 
bers to  particular  counties,  fir  Richard  Cotton 
to  Hampfhire  ;  fir  William  Fitzwilliams  and  fir 
Henry  Nevil  to  Berkfhire ;  fir  WilHam  Drury 
and  fir  Henry  Benningfield  to  Suffolk,  &c.  But 
though  fome  counties  only  received  this  fpecies  of 
€onge  d*elire  from  the  king  ;  the  recommendations 
from  the  privy-council  and  the  counfel  lors,  we  may 
fairly  prefume,  would  extend  to  the  greater  part,  if 
not  to  the  whole  of  the  kingdom. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  attempt  was  made 
during  the  reign  of  a  minor  king,  when  the  royal 
authority  is  ufually  weakefl ;  that  it  was  patiently 
^  fubmitted  to  ;  and  that  it  gave  fo  little  umbrage  as 
'  /  fcarcely  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  any  hifiorian. 
The  painftd  and  laborious  colledor  above  cited, 
i?i'ho  never  omits  the  moft  trivial  matter,  is  the  only 

^  Strype'rEccIefiaftical  Memorials,  vol,  ii.  p,  394. 
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perfon  that  has  thought  this  memorable  letter  worthy  chap. 
of  being  tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  xxxv. 

The  parliament  aiifwered  Northumberland's  ex-  ''"  ,  '.\ 
peclations.  As  Tonftal  had  in  the  interval  been  iftMar^h. 
deprived  of  his  bifhopric  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  by 
the  fentence  of  lay  commiflioners  appointed  to  try 
him,  the  fee  of  Durham  was  by  ad;  of  parliament 
divided  into  two  bifhoprics,  which  had  certain  por- 
tions of  the  revenue  alTigned  them.  The  regalities 
of  the  fee,  which  included  the  jurifdiction  of  a 
count  palatine,  were  given  by  the  king  to  North- 
umberland ;  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  but  that  noble., 
man  had  alfo  purpoled  to  make  rich  plunder  of  the 
revenue,  as  was  then  ufual  with  the  courtiers  when^ 
ever  a  bifhopric  became  vacant. 

The  commons  gave  the  miniftry  another  mark 
of  attachment,  v*^hich  was  at  that  time  the  moil  fm- 
cere  of  any,  the  molt  cordial,  and  the  moft  difficult 
to  be  obtained  :  They  granted  a  fupply  of  two  fub»- 
lidies  and  two  fifteenths.  To  render  this  prefent 
the  more  acceptable,  they  voted  a  preamble,  con-r. 
taining  a  long  accufadon  of  Somerfet,  *'  for  in- 
"  volving  the  king  in  wars,  wafting  his  treafure, 
'^  engaging  him  in  much  debt,  ernbafing  the 
^*  coin,  and  giving  occafion  for  a  moft  terrible 
"  rebellion  ^"'" 

The  debts  of  the  crown  were  at  this  time  con- 
fiderable.  The  king  had  received  from  France 
400,000  crowns  on  dehvering  Boulogne ;  he  had 
reaped  profit  from  the  fale  of  fome  chantry  lands  ^ 
the  churches  had  been  fpoiled  of  all  their  plate  and 
rich  ornaments,  \yhich  by  a  decree  of  council,  with- 
out any  pretence  of  law  or  equity,  had  been  con- 
verted to  the  king's  ufe  "^ :  Yet  fuch  had  been  the 
rapacity  of  the  courtiers,  that  the  crown  owed  about 
300,000  pounds  "^ ;  and  great  dilapidations  were  at 

b  7  Edw,  VI.  cap.  It.  c  Heylin,  p.  95.  132. 
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c  HAP.  the  fame  time  made  of  the  royal  demefnes.     The 
^  ^_      '.  young  prince  fhowed,  among  other  virtues,  a  dif- 
3553.      pofition  to  frugality,  which,  had  he   Hved,  would 
foon  have  retrieved  thefe  lolTes :  But  as  his  health 
was  declining  very  fafl,  the  prefent  emptinefs  of  the 
exchequer  was  a  fenfible  obftacle  to  the  execution 
of  thofe  projeds  which  the  ambition  of  Northum- 
berland had  founded  on  the  profpedl  of  Edward's 
approaching  end. 
SiicceiTion       That  nobleman  reprefented  to  the  prince,  whom 
changed,    youth  and  an  infirm  (late  of  health  made  fufceptible 
of  any  imprefTion,    that  his  two   fillers  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  had  both  of  them  been  declared  illegi- 
timate by  aft  of  parliament :    And  though  Henry 
'    by  his  will  had  reftored  them  to  a  place  in  the  fuc- 
ceiTion,  the  nation  would  never  fubmit  to  fee  the 
throne  of  England  filled  by  a  baftard  :  That  they 
were  the  king's  fiflers  by  the  half  blood  only ;   and 
even  if  they  were  legitimate,  could  not  enjoy  the 
crown  as  his  heirs  and  fucceffors :    That  the  queen 
of  Scots  flood  excluded  by  the  late  king's  will ; 
and  being  an  alien,  had  loll  by  law  all  right  of  in- 
heriting.; not  to  mention,  that  as  Ihe  was  betrothed 
to  the  dauphin,  fhe  would  by  her  fucceflion  ren-^ 
der  England,  as  fhe  had  already  done  Scotland,  a 
province  to  France :  That  the  certain  confequence 
of  his  filler  Mary's  fucceffion,  or  that  of  the  queen 
of  Scots,  v/as  the  abolition  of  the  proteflant  religion, 
**  and  the  repeal  of  the  laws  enabled  in  favour  of  the 

reformation,  and  the  re-eflablifliment  of  the  ufurpa» 
tion  and  idolatry  of  the  church  of  Rome :  That, 
fortunately  for  England,  the  fame  order  of  fuccef- 
fion which  juflice  required,  was  ^alfo  the  mofl  con- 
formable to  public  intereft ;  and  there  was  not  on 
any  fide  any  juil  ground  for  doubt  or  deliberation  ; 
That  when  thefe  three  princefTes  were  excluded  by 
fuch  folid  reafons,  the  fucceiTion  devolved  on  the 
marchionefs  of  Dorfet,  elder  daughter  of  the  French 
queen  and  the  duke  of  Suffolk  :  That  the  next  heir 
6  of 
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of  the  marchionefs  was  the  lady  Jane  Gray,  a  lady  chap. 
of  the  moft  amiable  character,  accompliilied  by  the  ^^^^~,'j 
bed  education,  both  in  literature  and  religion  ;  and     1553. 
every  way  worthy  of  a  crown  :  And  that  even  if  her 
title  by  blood  were  doubtful,  which  there  was  no  jufl 
reafon  to  pretend,  the  king  was  poiTefled   of  the 
fame  power  that  his  father  enjoyed,  and  might  leave 
her  the  crown  by  letters  patent.     Thefe  reafonings 
made  impreffion  on  the  young  prince ;  and  above 
all,  his  zealous  attachment  to  the  proteftant  religion 
made  him  apprehend  the  confequences^  if  fo  bigotted 
a  catholic  as  his  fifter  Mary  Ihould  fucceed  to  the 
throne.     And  though  he  bore  a  tender  aifedion  to  . 
the  lady  Elizabeth,  who  was  liable  to  no  fuch  objec- 
tion, means  were  found  to  perfuade  him  that   he 
could  not  exclude  the  one  filter  on  account  of  Ille- 
gitimacy, without  giving  alfo  an  exclufion  to  the 
other. 

NoRTH[JMBERLAND,  finding  that  his  arguments 
were  likely  to  operate  on  the  king,  began  to  prepare 
the  other  parts  of  his  fcheme.  Two  fons  of  the 
duke  of  Suffolk  by  a  fecond  venter  having  died  this 
feafon  of  the  fweating  ficknefs,  that  title  was  extindl; 
and  Northumberland  engaged  the  king  to  bellow  it 
on  the  marquis  of  Dorfet.  By  means  of  this  favour, 
and  of  others  which  he  conferred  upon  him,  he  per- 
fuaded  the  new  duke  of  Suilolk  and  the  dutchefs  to 
give  their  daughter,  the  lady  Jane,  in  marriage  to 
his  fourth  fon,  the  lord  Guilford  Dudley.  In  order 
to  fortify  himfelf  by  farther  alliances,  he  negociated 
a  marriage  between  the  lady  Catherine  Gray,  fecond 
daughter  of  Suffolk,  and  lord  Herbert,  eldefl  fon  of 
the  earl  of  Pembroke.  He  alfo  married  his  own 
daughter  to  lord  ?Ia(lings,  eldefl  fon  of  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon*.  Thefe  marriages  were  folemnifed 
with  great  pomp  and  feflivity;  and  the  people,  who 
hated  Northumberland,  could  not  forbear  exprelfmg 

p  Heylin,  p.  199.     Stowe,  p.  dcj- 
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CHAP,  their  indignation  at  feeing  fuch  public  demonftra- 
^-^^^  ,  tions  of  joy    during  the  languiiliing  flate  of  the 
i553'      young  prince's  health. 

Edward  had  been  feized  in  the  foregoing  year, 
firil  with  the  mealies,  then  with  the  fmall-pux;  but 
having  perfectly  recovered  from  both  thefe  diilem- 
pers,  the  nation  entertained  hopes  that  they  would 
only  ferve  to  confirm  his  health ;  and  he  had  after- 
wards made  a  progrefs  through  fome  parts  of  the 
The  king's  kingdom.  It  was  fufpected  that  he  had  there  over- 
ficknefs,  heated  himfeif  in  exerclfe :  He  was  feized  with  a 
cough,  vv^hich  proved  obilinate,  and  gave  way  nei- 
ther to  regimen  nor  medicines :  Several  fatal  lymp- 
toms  of  a  confumption  appeared ;  and  though  it  was 
hoped,  that  as  the  feafon  advanced  his  youth  and 
temperance  might  get  the  belter  of  the  malady,  men 
faw  with  great  concern  his  bloom  and  vigour  infen- 
fibly  decay.  The  general  attachment  to  the  young 
prince,  joined  to  the  hatred  borne  the  Dudleys, 
made  it  be  remarked,  that  Edward  had  every  mo- 
ment declined  in  health  from  the  time  that  lord 
Robert  Dudley  had  been  put  about  him  in  qiiality 
of  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber. 

The  languifhing  Hate  of  Edward's  health  made 
Northumberland  the  more  intent  on  the  execution 
of  his  projeft.  He  removed  all  except  his  own 
emilTaries  from  about  the  king :  He  himfeif  at- 
tended him  with  the  greatefl:  affiduity :  He  pre- 
tended the  moft  anxious  concern  for  his  health  and 
welfare :  And  by  all  thefe  artifices  he  prevailed  on 
the  young  prince  to  give  his  final  confent  to  the 
fettlement  projected.  Sir  Edward  Montague,  chief 
juftice  of  the  common  pleas,  fir  John  Baker  and  fir 
Thomas" Bromley,  two  judges,  with  the  attorney 
and  foiicitor-general,  were  fummoned  to  the  coun- 
cil ;  where,  after  the  minutes  of  the  intended  deed 
were  read  to  them,  the  king  required  them  to  ijraw 
them  up  in  the  form  of  letters  patent.  They  heli- 
tated  to  obey ;  and  defired  time  to  confider  of  it. 

The 
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T?ie  more  they  reflefted  the  greater  danger  they  C"^* 
found  in  compliance.  The  fettlement  of  the  crown  ._  _  _^ 
by  Henry  VIII.  had  been  made  in  confequence  of  155^. 
an  aft  of  parUament ;  and  by  another  aft,  paffed  in 
the  beginning  of  this  reign,  it  was  declared  treafon 
in  any  of  the  heirs,  their  aiders  or  abettors,  to  at- 
tempt on  the  right  of  another,  or  change  the  order 
of  fucceflion.  The  judges  pleaded  ihefe  reafons  be- 
fore the  council.  They  urged,  that  fuch  a  patent 
as  was  intended  would  be  entirely  invalid;  that  it 
would  fubjeft,  not  only  the  judges  who  drew  it, 
but  every  counfellor  who  figned  it,  to  the  pains  of 
treafon  ;  and  that  the  only  proper  expedient,  both 
for  giving  fanftion  to  the  new  lettlemeut,  and  free- 
ing its  partifans  from  danger,  was  t©  fummon  a  par- 
liament, and  to  obtain  the  confent  of  that  alfembly. 
The  king  faid,  that  he  intended  afterwards  to  follow 
that  method,  and  would  call  a  parliament,  in  which 
he  purpofed  to  have  his  fettlement  ratified  ;  but  in 
the  mean  time  he  required  the  judges,  on  their  al- 
legiance, to  draw  the  patent  in  the  form  required. 
The  council  told  the  judges  that  their  refufal  would 
fubjeft  all  of  them  to  the  pains  of  treafon.  North- 
umberland gave  to  Montague  the  appellation  of 
traitor  ;  and  faid  that  he  would  in  his  Ihirt  fight  any 
man  in  fo  juft  a  caufe  as  that  of  lady  Jane's  fuccef- 
fion.  The  judges  were  reduced  to  great  difficulties 
between  the  dangers  from  the  law,  and  thofe  which 
arofe  from  the  violence  of  prefent  power  and  au- 
thority ^. 

The  arguments  were  canvalTed  in  feveral  different 
meetings  between  the  council  and  the  judges  ;  and  no 
folution  could  be  found  of  the  difficulties.  At  lalt 
Montague  propofed  an  expedient,  which  fatisfied 
both  his  brethren  and  the  counfellors.  He  defired 
that  a  fpecial  commiffion  fhould  be  pafled  by  the  > 
king  aiid  council,  requiring  the  judges  to  draw  a 

f  Fuller,  book  v  ii.  p.  a. 
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CHAP,  patent  for  the  new  fettlement  of  the  crown,  and  that 
^^^^_^^\  a  pardon  fhould  immediately  after  be  granted  them  for 
J553.  any  offence  which  they  might  have  incurred  by  their 
compliance.  When  the  patent  was  drawn,  and 
brought  to  the  bifhop  of  Ely  chancellor,  in  order 
to  have  the  great  feal  affixed  to  It,  this  prelate  re- 
quired that  all  the  judges  fhould  previoufiy  fign  it. 
Gofnald  at  hrfl  refufed  ;  and  it  was  with  much  dif- 
ficulty that  he  was  prevailed  on,  by  the  violent  me- 
naces of  Northumberland,  to  comply  ;  but  the  con- 
flancy  of  fir  James  Hales,  who,  though  a  zealous 
proteflant,  preferred  juflice  on  this  occafion  to  the 
prejudices  of  his  party,  could  not  be  fhaken  by  any 
expedient.  The  chancellor  next  required,  for  his 
greater  fecurity  that  all  the  privy  counfellors  fhould 
fet  their  hands  to  the  patent :  The  intrigues  of 
Northumberland,  or  the  fears  of  his  violence,  were 
fo  prevalent,  that  the  counfellors  complied  with  this 
jliftjunc.  demand.  Cranmer  alone  hefitated  during  fome  time, 
but  at  lafl  yielded  to  the  earnefl  and  pathetic  entrea- 
ties of  the  king  °.  Cecil,  at  that  time  fecretary  of 
ftate,  pretended  afterwards  that  he  only  figned  as 
witnefs  to  the  king's  fubfcription.  And  thus,  by 
the  king's  letters  patent,  the  two  princeffes,  Mary 
and  Ehzabeth,  were  fet  afide ;  and  the  crown  was 
fettled  on  the  heirs  of  the  dutchefs  of  Suffolk :  For 
the  dutchefs  herfelf  was  content  to  give  place  to  her  ^ 
daughters. 

After  this  fettlement  was  made,  with  fo  many 
inaufpicious  circumftances,  Edward  vifibly  declined 
every  day  ;  and  fmall  hopes  were  entertained  of  his 
recovery.  To  make  matters  worfe,  his  phyficians 
were  difmiffed  by  Northumberland's  advice,  and 
by  an  order  of  council ;  and  he  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  an  ignorant  woman,  who  undertook  in  a 
little  time  to  reftore  him  to  his  former  ftate  of  health. 
After  the  ufe  of  her  medicines,  all  the  bad  fynip- 

«  Cran.  Mem,  p.  395, 
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toms  increafed  to  the  mod  violent  degree  :    He  felt  chap. 
a  difficulty  of  fpeech  and  breathing ;  his  pulfe  failed,   ^^^v. 
his  legs  fwelled,  his  colour  became  livid  ;  and  many      ,^^3. 
other  fymptoms  appeared  of  his  approaching  end.  and  death. 
He  expired  at  Greenwich,  in  the  fixteenth  year  of       "'"^' 
his  age,  and  the  feventh  of  his  reign. 

All  the  Engliih  hiftorians  dwell  with  pieafure  on 
the  excellent  qualities  of  this  young  prince ;  whom 
the  flattering  promifes  of  hope,  joined  to  many  real 
virtues,  had  made  an  objeft  of  tender  affection  to 
the  public.  He  poflelfed  mildnefs  of  difpofition, 
application  to  ftudy  and  bufmefs,  a  capacity  to  learn 
and  judge,  and  an  attachment  to  equity  and  juftice. 
He  fcems  only  to  have  contracted,  from  his  educa- 
tion, and  from  the  genius  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  too  much  of  a  narrow  prepolfeffion  in  matters 
of  religion,  which  made  him  incline  fomewhat  to 
bigotry  and  perfecution  :  But  as  the  bigotry  of  pro- 
tellants,  lefs  governed  by  priefts,  lies  under  more 
reftraints  than  that  of  catholics,  the  eftefls  of  this 
malignant  quality  were  the  lefs  to  be  apprehended 
if  <i  longer  life  had  been  granted  to  young  Edward. 
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MARY. 


Lady  Jane  Cray  proclaimed  queen         Deferted  hy  the . 

people l^he  queen  proclaimed  and  acknowledged 

\Si-              Northumberland    executed Catholic   reli- 
gion rejlored A  parliament Deliberations 

ivith   regard  to  the  queen^s  ma,rriage ^een's 

marriage  with  Philip Wyat's  infurre^iion 

SuppreJJed Execution   of  lady  Jane  Gray — — 

A  parliament Philip's  arrival  in  England » 

CHAP.  fT\  H  E  title  of  the  prlncefs  Mary,  after  the  de- 
-^-^^^'^\  JL  '^i^'S  ^^  her  brother,  was  not  expofed  to  any 
j^^  J.  confiderable  difficulty ;  and  the  objedlions  flarted  by 
the  lady  Jane's  partifans  were  new  and  unheard  of 
by  the  nation.  Though  all  the  proteftants,  and 
even  many  of  the  catholics,  believed  the  marriage 
of  Henry  VIII.  with  Catherine  of  Arragon  to  be 
unlawful  and  Invalid  ;  yet,  as  it  had  been  contrafted 
by  the  parties  without  any  criminal  intention,  had. 
been  avowed  by  their  parents,  recognized  by  the 
nation,  and  feemlngly  founded  on  thofe  principles 
of  law  and  religion  which  then  prevailed,  few  ima- 
gined that  their  iifue  ought  on  that  account  to  be 
regarded  as  illegitimate.  A  declaration  to  that  pur- 
pofe  had  indeed  been  extorted  from  parliament  by 
the  ufual  violence  and  caprice  of  Henry ;  but  as 
that  monarch  had  afterwards  been  induced  to  re- 
ftore  his  daughter  to  the  right  of  fucceffion,  her 
title  was  now  become  as  legal  and  parliamentary  as 

it 
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It  was  'ever  efteemed  juft  and  natural.     The  public  c  hap. 
had   long   been   familiariled    to   thefe   fentiments :    ^^^"^ 
During  all  the  reign  of  Edward,   the   princefs  was      ,^j^^ 
regarded  as  his  lawful  fucceiTor :  And  though  the 
proteftants  dreaded  the  effects  of  her  prejudices,  the 
extreme  hatred  univerfally  entertained  againfl  the 
Dudleys  s,  who  men  forefaw  would,  under  the  name 
of  Jane,  be  the  real  fovereigns,  was  more  than  fuf- 
ficient  to  counterbalance,  even  with  that  party,  the 
attachment  to  religion.    This  lad  attempt  to  vio- 
late the  order  of  fucceffion,  had  difplayed  Northum- 
berland's ambition  and  injuftice  in  a  full  light ;  and 
when  the  people  reflected  on  the  long  train  of  fraud, 
iniquity,  and  cruelty  by  which  that  projed  had  been 
conducted  ;  that  the  lives  of  the  two  Seymours,  as 
well  as  the  title  of  the  princeffes,  had  been  facrificed 
to  it ;    they  were  moved  by  indignation  to   exert 
themfelves  in  oppofition  to  fuch  criminal  enterprifes. 
The  general  veneration  alfo  paid  to  the  memory  of 
Henry  VIIl.    prompted  the  nation  to   defend   the 
rights  of  his  pofterity  ;    and  the  miferies  of  the  an- 
cient civil  wars  were  not  fo  entirely  forgotten,    thac 
men  were  willing,  by  a  departure  from  the  lawful 
heir,    to  incur  the  danger  of   like  bloodfhed  and 
confufion. 

Northumberland,  fenfible  of  the  oppofition 
which  he  muft  expeft,  had  carefully  concealed  the 
deftination  made  by  the  king ;  and  in  order  to  bring 
the  two  princeffes  into  his  power,  he  had  had  the 
precaution  to  engage  the  council,  before  Edward's 
death,  to  write  to  them  in  that  prince's  name,  de- 
firing  their  attendance,  on  pretence  that  his  infirm 
(late  of  health  required  the  alTiflance  of  their  coun- 
fel,  and  the  confolation  of  their  company^.  Edward 
expired  before  their  arrival.)  but  Northumberland, 
in  order  to  make  the  princeffes  fall  into  the  fnare, 
kept  the  king's  death  flill  fecret ;  and  the  lady  Mary 

Sr  Sleidan,  lib,  25,  h  Heylin,  p.  154, 
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CHAP,  had  already  reached  Hoddefden,  within  half  a  day's 
^^^^!!^  journey  of  the  court.  Happily,  the  earl  of  Arundel 
J3J3.  fent  her  private  intelligence  both  of  her  brother's 
death  and  of  the  confpiracy  formed  againft  her  * : 
She  immediately  made  hade  to  retire ;  and  fhe 
arrived,  by  quick  journies,  firfl  at  Kenning-hall  in 
Norfolk,  then  at  Framlingham  in  Suffolk  ;  where 
fhe  purpofed  to  embark  and  efcape  to  Flanders,  in 
cafe  fhe  Ihould  find  it  impofhble  to  defend  her  right 
of  fucceflion.  She  wrote  letters  to  the  nobility  and 
mofl  confiderable  gentry  in  every  county  in  Eng- 
land ;  commanding  them  to  afTifl  her  in  the  defence 
of  her  crown  and  perfon.  And  flie  difpatched  a 
meifage  to  the  council,  by  which  fhe  notified  to 
them  that  her  brother's  death  was  no  longer  a  fecrec 
to  her,  promifed  them  pardon  forpafl  ofiences,  and 
required  them  immediately  to  give  orders  for  pro- 
claiming her  in  London  ^. 

NoRTHUxMBERLAND  found  that  farther  diffimula- 
tlon  was  fruitlefs :  He  went  to  Sion-houfe  ',  ac- 
companied by  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  ethers  of  the  nobility  ;  and  he  approached 
the  iady  Jane,  who  refided  there,  with  all  the  re- 
fpecl  ufually  paid  to  the  fovereign.  Jane  was  in  a 
great  meafure  ignorant  of  thefe  tranfadions;  audit 
was  with  equal  grief  and  furprife  that  fhe  received 
Lady  Jane  intelligence  of  them "".  She  was  a  lady  of  an  amiable 
daim  ff""  P^^^ou,  an  engaging  difpofition,  accomplifhed  parts  ; 
queen.  and  being  of  an  equal  age  with  the  late  king,  fhe 
had  received  all  her  education  with  him,  and  feemed 
even  to  poflefs  greater  facility  in  acquiring  every  part 
of  manly  and  polite  literature.  She  had  attained  a 
familiar  knowledge  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, befides  modern  tongues ;  had  palTed  moft  of 
her  time  in  an  appHcatioh  to  learning  ;  and  expreffed 
a  great  indifference  for  other  occupations  and  amufe- 

i  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  233.  ^  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  14. 

»  Thuanus,  lib.  xiii,  c.  10.  "  Godwin  in  Kennet,  p.  329. 
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ttients  ulual  with  her  fex  and  flation.  Roger  Afcham,  chap. 
tutor  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  having  one  day  paid  her    ^^^^'^i- 
a  vifit,  found  her  employed  in  reading  Plato,  while 
the  reft  of  the  family  were  engaged  in  a  party  of 
hunting  in  the  park ;  and  on  his  admiring  the  fmgu- 
larity  of  her  choice,  fhe  told  him  that  fhe  received 
more  pleafure  from  that  author  than  the  others  could 
reap  from  all  their  fport  and  gaiety  ".    Her  heart,  full 
of  this  paflion  for  literature  and  the  elegant  arts,  and 
of  tendernefs  towards  her  hufband,  who  was  deferv* 
ing  of  her  affections,    had   never  opened  itfelf  to 
the  flattering  allurements  of  ambition  ;  and  the  in^ 
telligence  of  her  elevation  to  the  throne  was  nowife 
agreeable  to  her.     She  even  refufed  to  accept  of 
the  prefent ;  pleaded  the  preferable  title  of  the  two 
princeifes ;  expreflfed  her  dread  of  the  confequences 
attending  an  enterprife  fo  dangerous,  not  to  fay  fo 
criminal ;   and  defired  to  remain  in  the  private  fta* 
tion  in  which  fhe  was  born.  Overcome  at  laft  by  the 
entreaties  rather  than  the  reafons  of  her  father  and 
father-in-law,  and  above  all  of  her  hufband,  fhe  fub- 
mitted  to  their  will,  and  was  prevailed  on  to  relin- 
quifh  her  own  judgment.    It  was  then  ufual  for  the 
kings  of  England,  after  their  acceflion,  to  pafs  the 
firft  days  in  the  Tower ;  and  Northumberland  imme* 
diately  conveyed  thither  the  new  fovereign.    All  the 
counfellors  were  obliged  to  attend  her  to  that  fort- 
refs ;  and  by  this  means  became  in  reality  prifoners 
in  the  hands  of  Northumberland  ;    whofe  will  they 
were  neceflitated  to  obey.    Orders  were  given  by  the 
council  to  proclaim  Jane  throughout  the  kingdom  ; 
but  thefe  orders  were  executed  only  in  London  and 
the   neighbourhood.      No   applaufe   enfued :    The    "' 
people  heard  the  proclamation  with  filence  and  con- 
cern :  Some  even  exprelfed  their  fcorn  and  contempt; 
and  one  Pot,  a  vintner*s  apprentice,  was  feverely  pu- 
nifhed  for  this  offence.  The  proteftant  teachers  them- 

*  Alchara's  works,  p.  aai,  2x3. 
Vol.  IV,  B  b  felves. 
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G  H  A  P.  felves,  who  were  employed  to  convince  the  people 
^^^^'^'   of  Janets  title,  found  their  eloquence  fruitlefs  ;  and 
3^53.       Ridley,  biiliop  of  London,  who  preached  a  fermon  to 
that  purpofe,  wrought  no  efFe£l  upon  his  audience. 

The  people  of  Suffolk,  meanwhile,  paid  their  at- 
tendance on  Mary.  As  they  were  much  attached  to 
the  reformed  communion,  they  could  not  forbear, 
amidft  their  tenders  of  duty,  expreiTmg  apprehen- 
fions  for  their  religion  ;  but  when  Ihe  aifured  them 
that  file  never  meant  to  change  the  laws  of  Edward, 
they  inlilled  themfelves  in  her  caufe  with  zeal  and 
atfedion.  The  nobility  and  gentry  daily  flocked  to 
her,  and  brought  her  reinforcement.  The  earls  of 
Bath  and  SufTex,  the  eldeft  fons  of  lord  Wharton 
and  lord  Mordaunt,  hr  William  Drury,  fir  Henry 
Benningfield,  fir  Henry  Jernegan,  perfons  whofe  in- 
terefl  lay  in  the  neighbourhood,  appeared  at  the 
head  of  their  tenants  and  retainers  °.  Sir  Edward 
Haflings,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  having 
received  a  commiffion  from  the  council  to  make  le- 
vies for  the  lady  Jane  in  Buckinghamfliire,  carried 
over  his  troops,  which  amounted  to  four  thoufand 
men,  and  joined  Mary.  Even  a  fleet  which  had 
been  fent  by  Northumberland  to  lie  off  the  coafl  of 
Suffolk,  being  forced  into  Yarmouth  by  a  flornij  was 
engaged  to  declare  for  that  princefs. 

Northumberland,  hitherto  blinded  by  ambi- 
tion, faw  at  laft  the  danger  gather  round  him,  and 
knew  not  to  what  hand  to  turn  himfelf.  He  had 
levied  forces  which  were  afTembled  at  London  ;  but 
dreading  the  cabals  of  the  courtiers  and  counfellors, 
whofe  compliance  he  knew  had  been  entirely  the 
refuk  of  fear  or  artifice,  he  was  refolved  to  keep 
near  the  perfon  of  the  lady  Jane,  and  fend  Suffolk 
to  command  the  army.  But  the  counfellors  who 
wifhed  to  remove  him  p,  working  on  the  filial  ten- 

o  Heyl'n,  p.  160.  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  237.  P  Godwin,  p.  330. 
Heylin,  p.  159.     Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  339.     Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  15. 
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dernefs  of  Jane,  magnified  to  her  the  danger  to  which  chap. 
her  father  would  be  expofed  ;  and  reprefented  that  v^^S^^ 
Northumberland,  who  had  gained  reputation  by  for-  1J53. 
merly  fuppreffmg  a  rebellion  in  thofe  parts  was  more 
proper  to  command  in  that  enterprife.  The  duke 
himfelf,  who  knew  the  flender  capacity  of  Suffolk, 
began  to  think  that  none  but  himfelf  was  able  to 
encounter  the  prefent  danger  ;  and  he  agreed  to 
take  on  him  the  command  of  the  troops.  The 
counfellors  attended  on  him  at  his  departure  with 
the  highefl  proteftations  of  attachment,  and  none 
more  than  Arundel  his  mortal  enemy  ^.  As  he  went 
along,  he  remarked  the  difaffedion  of  the  people, 
which  foreboded  a  fatal  iffue  to  his  ambitious 
hopes.  "  Many,"  faid  he  to  lord  Gray,  "  come  out 
"  to  look  at  us,  but  I  find  not  one  who  cries,  God 
^^  fpeed you' !*' 

The  duke  had  no  fooner  reached  St.  Edmund's^ 
bury,  than  he  found  his  army,  which  did  not  ex- 
ceed fix  thoufand  men,  too  weak  to  encounter  the 
queen's  %  which  amounted  to  double  the  number.  He 
wrote  to  the  council,  defiring  them  to  fend  him  a 
reinforcement ;  and  the  counfellors  immediately  laid 
hold  of  the  opportunity  to  free  themfelves  from  con- 
finement.   They  left  the  Tower,  as  if  they  meant  to  Ladyjane 
execute  Northumberland's  commands ;    but  being  ^^^^T^^^ 
alfembled  in  Baynard's  caftle,  a  houfe  belonging  to  people, 
Pembroke,  they  deliberated  concerning  the  method 
of  fliaking  off  his  ufurped  tyranny.    Arundel  began 
the  conference,  by  reprefenting  the   injuftice  and 
cruelty  of  Northumberland,  the  exorbitancy  of  his 
ambition,  the  criminal  enterprife  which  he  had  pro- 
jeded,  and  the  guilt  in  which  he  had  involved  the 
whole  council ;  and  he  affirmed,  that  the  only  me- 
thod of  making  atonement  for  their  pad  offences,  was 
by  a  fpeedy  return  to  the  duty  which  they  owed  to 

q  Heylin,  p.  161.    Baker,  p.  315.    Hollingfhed,  p.  icS6. 
'  Speed,  p.  816.  •  Godwin,  p.  331, 
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CHAP,  their  lawful  fovereigil  ^    This  motion  was  feconded 
^^^^^.^  by  Pembroke,  who,  clapping  his  hand  to  his  fword, 
J 55  3-     fwore  he  was  ready  to  fight  any  man  that  expreffed 
himfelf  of  a  contrary  fentiment.    The  mayor  and  al- 
dermen of  London  were  immediately  fent  for,  who 
difcovered  great  alacrity  in  obeying  the  orders  they 
received  to  proclaim  Mary.    The  people  expreffed 
their  approbation  by  fhouts  of  applaufe.     Even  Suf- 
folk, who  commanded  in  the  Tower,  finding  refift- 
ance  fruitlefs,  opened  the  gates,  and  declared  for 
the  queen.    The  lady  Jane,  after  the  vain  pageantry 
of  wearing  a  crown  during  ten  days,  returned  to  a 
private  life  with  more  fatisfaclion  than  (he  felt  when 
the  royalty  was  tendered  to  her  "  :    And  the  meflen- 
gers  who  were  fent  to  Northumberland  with  orders 
to  lay  down  his  arms,  found  that  he  had  defpaired 
of  fuccefs,  was  deferted  by  all  his  followers,  and  had 
already  proclaimed  the  queen,  with  exterior  marks 
Thequeen  of  joy  and  fatisfadion  ^.  The  people  every  where,  on 
proclaim-   ^-j^g  queen's  approach  to  London,  gave  fenfible  ex- 
know-       preffions  of  their  loyalty  and  attachment.     And  the 
kdged,      lady  Elizabeth  met  her  at  the  head  of  a  thoufand 
horfe,  which  that  princefs  had  levied  in  order  to  fup- 
port  their  joint  title  againft  the  ufurper  ^. 

The  queen  gave  orders  for  taking  into  cuflody 
the  duke  of  Northumberland,  who  fell  an  his  knees 
to  the  earl  of  Arundel  that  arrefted  him,  and  ab« 
jedly  begged  his  life  ^.  At  the  fame  time  were  com- 
mitted the  earl  of  Warwic,  his  eldeft  fon,  lord  Am- 
brofe  and  lord  Henry  Dudley,  two  of  his  younger 
fons,  fir  Andrew  Dudley,  his  brother,  the  marquis 
of  Northampton,  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  fir  Tho- 
mas Palmer,  and  fir  John  Gates.  The  queen  after- 
wards   confined   the   duke  of  Suffolk,   lady  Jane 

t  Godwin,  p.  33I,  331.    Thuanus,  lib.  xiii. 
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Gray,  and  lord  Guilford  Dudley.     But  Mary  was  chap, 
defirous,  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  to  acquire  '^ 

popularity  by  the  appearance  of  clemency;  and  be-  1553, 
«aufe  the  counfellors  pleaded  conftraint  as  an  excufe 
for  their  treafon,  (he  extended  her  pardon  to  moft 
of  them.  Suffolk  himfelf  recovered  his  liberty; 
and  he  owed  this  indulgence  in  a  great  meafure  to 
the  contempt  entertained  of  his  capacity.  But  the 
guilt  of  Northumberland  was  too  great,  as  well  as 
his  ambition  and  courage  too  dangerous,  to  per- 
mit him  to  entertain  any  reafonable  hopes  of  life. 
When  brought  to  his  trial,  he  only  defired  permif- 
fion  to  alk  two  queftions  of  the  peers  appointed  to 
fit  on  his  jury ;  whether  a  man  could  be  guilty  of 
treafon  that  obeyed  orders  given  him  by  the  council 
under  the  great  feal  ?  and  whether  thofe  who  were 
involved  in  the  fame  guilt  with  himfelf  could  fit  as 
his  judges  ?  Being  told  that  the  great  feal  of  an 
ufurper  was  no  authority,  and  that  perfons  not  lying 
under  any  fentence  of  attainder  were  flill  innocent 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  might  be  admitted  on  any 
jury  == ;  he  acquiefced,  and  pleaded  guilty.  At  his  izAw^. 
execution,  he  made  profeflion  of  the  catholic  re-  f^"p|]^"^* 
ligion,  and  told  the  people  that  they  never  v/ould  executed. 
enjoy  tranquillity  till  they  returned  to  the  faith  of 
their  anceftors :  Whether  that  fuch  were  his  real 
fentiments,  which  he  had  formerly  difguifed  from 
interefl  and  ambition,  or  that  he  hoped  by  this  de- 
claration to  render  the  queen  more  favourable  to 
his  family  \  Sir  Thomas  Palmer  and  fir  John 
Gates  fuffered  with  him ;  and  this  was  all  the  blood 
fpilled  on  account  of  fo  dangerous  and  criminal  an 
enterprize  againfl  the  rights  of  the  fovereign.  Sen- 
tence was  pronounced  againll  the  lady  Jane  and 
lord  Guilford  j  but  without  any  prefent  intention  of 

"^  Burnet,    vol.  It.  p.  243.        Hcylin,  p.   18.        Baker,   p.  jifi. 
Hollinglhed,  p.  1089.  »  Heylin,  p.  19.    Burnet,  vol.  iii. 
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CHAP,  putting  it  In  execution.    The  youth  and  innocence  of 
^^^_^^Z^  the  perfons,  neither  of  whom  had  reached  their  fe- 
sjjj.     venteenth  year,  pleaded  fufficiently  in  their  favour. 
When  Mary  firfl  arrived  in  the  Tower,  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  had  been  detained  prifoner  during 
all  the  lafl  reign  ;   Courtney,  fon  of  the  marquis  of 
Exeter,  who,  without  being  charged  with  any  crime, 
had    been  fubjefted  to  the  fame   punifliment  ever 
fmce  his  father's  attainder ;  Gardiner,  Tonftal,  and 
Bonner,  who  had  been  confined  for  their  adhering 
to  the  catholic  caufe,  appeared  before  her  and  im- 
plored her  clemency  and  protection  ^    They  were  all 
of  them  reftored  to  their  liberty,   and  imme-  iiately 
admitted  to  her  confidence  and  favour.     Norfolk's 
attainder,  notv/ithflanding  that  it  had  pafTed  in  par- 
liament, was  reprefented  as  null  and  invalid  ;  be- 
caufe,  among  other  informalities,  no  fpecial  matter 
had  been  alleged  againfl  him,  except  wearing  a  coat 
of  arms  which  he  and  his  anceftors  without  giving 
any  offence  had  always  made  ufe  of,  in  the  face  of 
the  court  and  of  the  whole  nation.     Courtney  foon 
after  received  the  title  of  earl  of  Devonfhire ;  and 
though  educated  in  fuch  clofe  confinement,  that  he 
was  altogether   unacquainted  with  the  world,    he 
foon  acquired  all  the  accomplifliments  of  a  courtier 
and  a  gentleman,    and  made  a  confiderable  figure 
during  the  few  years  which  he  lived  after  he  reco- 
vered his  liberty  '.    Befides  performing  all  thofe  po- 
pular a£i:s,  which,  though  they  only  afrecled  indivi- 
duals, were  very  acceptable  to  the  nation,  the  queen 
endeavoured  to  ingratiate  herfelf  wirh  the  public,  by 
granting  a  general  pardon,    though  with  fome  ex- 
ceptions, and  by  remitting  the  lubfidy  voted  to  her 
brother  by  the  'aft  parliament '^. 

The  joy  artfmg  from  the  fucceflion  of  the  lawful 
heir,  and  from  the  gracious  demeanour  of  the  fove- 

t>  Heylin,  p.  so.     Stowe,  p.  6T3,    Ho^lingfhed,  p.  1088. 
«  Dei  eches  de  Noailks,  vol.  ii.  p.  246,  147. 
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reign,  hindered  not  the  people  from  being  agitated  ^^Sj^yJ'* 
with  great  anxiety  concerning  the  flate  of  rehgion ;  ,1^,^^.^,^ 
and  as  the  bulk  of  the  nation  inciined  to  the  pro-  1353. 
teftant  communion,  the  apprehenfions  entertained 
concerning  the  principles  and  prejudices  of  the  new 
queen  were  pretty  general.  The  legitimacy  of 
Mary's  birth  had  appeared  to  be  fomewhat  con- 
nefted  with  the  papal  authority  ;  and  that  princefs, 
being  educated  with  her  mother,  had  imbibed  the 
ftrongell  attachment  to  the  catholic  communion, 
and  the  higheft  averfion  to  thofe  new  tenets,  whence 
fhe  believed  all  the  misfortunes  of  her  family  had 
originally  fprung.  The  difcouragements  which  fh* 
lay  under  from  her  father,  though  at  lad  they 
brought  her  to  comply  with  his  Mill,  tended  ftill 
more  to  increafe  her  difgufl  to  the  reformers  ;  and 
the  vexations  which  the  protector  and  the  council 
gave  her  during  Edward's  reign,  had  no  other  efFecl 
than  to  confirm  her  farther  in  her  prejudices.  Na- 
turally of  a  four  and-obflinate  temper,  and  irritated 
by  contradiction  and  misfortunes,  (he  poffelled  all 
the  qualities  fitted  to  compofe  a  bigot ;  and  her  ex- 
treme ignorance  rendered  her  utterly  incapable  of 
doubt  in  her  own  belief,  or  of  indulgence  to  ths 
.  opinions  of  others.  The  nation  therefore  had 
great  reafon  to  dread  not  only  the  abolition,  but  the 
perfecution  of  the  eftablifhed  religion  from  the  zeal 
of  Mary ;  and  it  was  not  long  ere  ilie  difcovered 
her  intentions. 

Gardiner,  Bonner,  Tonftal,  Day,  Heath,  and  C.^thoifc 
Vefey,  were  reinftated  in  their  fees,  either  by  a  di-  J^JI^qj.'^j. 
reel  ad  of  power,  or  vv^hat  is  nearly  the  fame,  by  the 
fentence  of  commiffioners  appointed  to  review  their 
trial  and  condemnation.  Though  the  bifhopric  of 
Durham  had  been  dilTolved  by  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, the  queen  eretled  it  anew  by  letters  patent, 
and  replaced  Tonftal  in  his  regalities  as  well  as  his 
yevenue.  On  prx;tt:nce  of  difcouraging  controverfv, 
B  b  4  i'hQ 
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c  H  A  p.  fhe    filenced,    by   an  act   of  prerogative,    all   the 
XXXVI.    preachers  throughout  England,  except  fuch  as  fhould 
^""^^'^  obtain  a  particular  licence  ;  and  it  was  eafy  to  fore- 
fee  that  none  but  the  catholics  would  be  favoured 
with  this  privilege.     Holgate,  archbifhop  of  York, 
Coverdale,"  bifhop  of  Exeter,    Ridley  of  London, 
and  Hooper  of  Glocefter,  were  thrown  into  prifon  j 
whither  old  Latimer  alfo  was  fent  foon  after.     The 
zealous  bifhops  and  priefts  were  encouraged  in  their 
forwardnefs  to  revive  the  mafs,  though  contrary  to 
the  prefent  laws.     Judge  Hales,  who  had  difcovered 
fach  conftancy  in  defending  the  queen's  title,  loft 
all  his  merit  by  an  oppofition  to  thofe  illegal  prac- 
tices ;  and  being  committed  to  cuflody,  was  treated 
with  fuch  feverity,    that  he  fell  into  frenzy,    and 
killed  himfelf.     The  men  of  Suffolk   were   brow- 
beaten ;  becaufe  they  prefumed  to  plead  the  promife 
which  the  queen,  when  they  inlifled  themfelves  in 
her  fervice,  had  given  them  of  maintaining  the  re- 
formed religion  :    One  in  particular  v/as  fet  in  the 
pillory,    becaufe  he  had   been  too  peremptory  in 
recalling  to  her  memory  the  engagements  which  fhe 
had  taken  on  that  occafion,  and  though  the  queen 
ftill  promifed  in    a    pubhc  declaration  before   the 
council,  to  tolerate  thofe  who  differed  from  her,  men 
forefaw  that  this  engagement,  like  the  former,  would 
prove  but  a  feeble  fecurity  when  fet  in  oppofition 
to  religious  prejudices. 

The  merits  of  Cranmer  towards  the  queen  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  rlenry  had  been  confiderable  ;  and 
he  had  fuccefsfully  employed  his  good  offices  in 
mitigating  the  fevere  prejudices  which  that  monarch 
had  entertained  againft  her.  But  the  aftive  part 
which  he  had  borne  in  promoting  her  mother's  di- 
vorce, as  well  as  in  conducting  the  reformation,  had 
made  him  the  object  of  her  hatred;  and  though 
Gardiner  had  been  equally  forv/ard  in  foliclting  and 
defending  the  divorccj  he  had  afterwards  made  fuf- 
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ficlent  atonement  by  his  fufFerings  in  defence  of  c  h  a  p. 
the  catholic  caufe.  The  primate,  therefore,  had  ^^-^^i- 
reafon  to  expe6;  little  favour  during  the  prefent  "15^3, 
reign  ;  but  it  was  by  his  own  indifcreet  zeal  that  he 
brought  on  himfelf  the  firft  violence  and  perfecution. 
A  report  being  fpread,  that  Cranmer,  in  order  to 
pay  court  to  the  queen,  had  promifed  to  officiate  in 
the  Latin  fervice,  the  archbifhop,  to  wipe  off  this 
afperfion,  publifhed  a  manifefto  in  his  own  defence. 
Among  other  expreffions.  he  there  faid,  that  as  the 
devil  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning,  and  the  father 
of  lies,  he  had  at  this  time  flirred  up  his  I'ervants  to 
perfecute  Chrift  and  his  true  religion  :  That  this  in- 
fernal fpiiit  now  endeavoured  to  reftore  the  Latin 
fatisfaftory  maifes,  a  thing  of  his  own  invention  and 
device  ;  and  in  order  to  effeft  his  purpofe,  had  falfely 
made  ufe  of  Cranmer's  name  and  authority  :  And 
that  the  mafs  is  not  only  without  foundation.^  either 
in  the  Scriptures  or  in  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
church,  but  likewife  difcovers  a  plain  contradidion 
to  antiquity  and  the  infpired  writings,  and  is  befides 
replete  with  many  horrid  blafphemies  ■.  On  the 
publication  of  this  inflammatory  paper,  Cranmer 
was  thrown  into  prifon,  and  was  tried  for  the  part 
which  he  had  atted  in  concurring  with  the  lady 
Jane,  and  oppofmg  the  queen's  accefficn.  Sentence 
of  high  treafon  was  pronounced  againlthim;  aad 
though  his  guilt  was  fhared  with  the  whole  privy 
council,  and  was  even  lefs  than  that  of  the  greater 
part  of  them,  this  fentence,  however  fevere,  mud 
be  allowed  entirely  legal.  I'he  execution  of  it,  how- 
ever, did  not  follow  ;  and  Cranmer  was  reiirved  for 
a  more  cruel  punifhment. 

Peter  Martyr,    feeing  a   perfecution  gathering 
againfl  the  reformers,   defired  leave  to  withdraw  £ ; 

f  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  94.  Heylin,  p.  at.  Godwin,  p.  :;;6, 
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CHAP,  and  while  fome  zealous  catholics  moved   for   his 
commitment,  Gardiner  both  pleaded   that  he  had 
come  over  by  an  invitation  from  the  government, 
and  generoufly  furnifhed  him  with  fupplies  for  his 
journey:.   But  as  bigotted  zeal  flill  increafed,    his 
wife's  body,  which  had  been  interred  at  Oxford,  was 
afterwards  dug  up  by  public  orders,  and  buried  in  a 
dunghill  ^     The   bones  of  Bucer  and  Fagius,  two 
foreign  reformers,    were  about  the  fame  time  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  at  Cambridge '.     John  a  Lafco 
was  firft  filenced,  then  ordered  to  depart  the  king- 
dom with  his  congregation.     The  greater   part  of 
the  foreign  proteftants  followed  him  ;  and  the  nation 
thereby  loft  many  ufeful  hands  for  arts  and  manufac- 
tures.    Several  EngHili  protedants  alfo  took  fbelter 
in  foreign  parts ;    and  every  thing  bore   a  difmal 
afpecl  for  the  reformation. 
5ih  OSi.         During  this  revolution  of  the  court,  no  protec- 
^nt     '    ^^°^  ^^^  expefted  by  proteftants  from  the  parlia- 
ment,   which  was  fummoned  to  aifcmble.     A  zeal- 
ous  reformer*^  pretends,   that  great  violence    and 
iniquity  were  ufed  in  the  elections ;  but  befides  that 
the  authority  of  this  writer  is  inconfiderable,  that 
pradtice,  as  the  neceflities  of  government  feldom  re- 
quired it,  had  not  hitherto  been  often  employed  in 
England.     There  fdil  remained  fuch  numbers  de- 
voted by  opinion  or  affection  to  many  principles  of 
the  ancient  religion,  that  the  authority  of  the  crown 
was  able  to  give  fuch  candidates  the  preference  in 
mod  eleiSlions  ;  and  all  thofe  who  hefitated  to  com- 
.     ply  with  the  court  religion,  rather  declined  taking  a 
feat,  which  while  it  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  the 
queen,  could  afterwnrds  afford  them  no  proteftion 
againft    the   violence  of  prerogative.     It  foon    ap- 
peared, therefore,  that  a  majority  of  the  commons 

h  Heylin,  p.  26.  i  Saunders  de  Schifm.  Anglic. 

^  Beale.    But  Fox,  who  lived  at  the  time,   and  is  very  minute  in 
his  narratives,  fays  nothingof the  matter.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  16. 
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would  be  obfeqmous  to  Mary's  defigns ;  and  as  the  c  ii  a  P- 
peers  were  moflly  attached  to  the  court,  from  in-  ^"^"^^^ 
terefl  or  expeftations,  little  oppofition  was  expeded      jj^-j. 
from  that  quarter. 

In  opening  the  parliament,  the  court  fliowed  a 
contempt  of  the  laws,  by  celebrating  before  the  two 
houfes  a  mafs  of  the  Holy  Ghofl  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
attended  with  all  the  ancient  rites  and  ceremonies^ 
though  abolifhed  by  ad  of  parliament '.  Taylor, 
bilhop  of  Lincoln,  having  refufed  to  kneel  at  this 
fervice,  was  feverely  handled,  and  was  violently 
thrult  out  of  the  houfe™.  The  queen,  however, 
ftill  retained  the  title  of  fupreme  head  of  the  church 
of  England  ;  and  it  was  generally  pretended,  that 
the  intention  of  the  court  was  only  to  reftore  religion 
to  the  fame  condition  in  which  it  had  been  left  by 
Henry  ;  but  that  the  other  abufes  of  popery,  which 
were  the  moft  grievous  to  the  nation,    would  never  * 

be  revived. 

The  firft  bill  paffed  by  the  parliament  was  of  a 
popular  nature,  and  abolifhed  every  fpecies  of  trea- 
son not  contained  in  the  ftatute  of  Edward  III.  and 
every  fpecies  of  felony  that  did  not  fubfifl  before  the 
firfl  of  Henry  VIII ".  The  parliament  next  de- 
clared the  queen  to  be  legitimate,  ratified  the  mar- 
riage of  Henry  with  Catherine  of  Arragon,  annulled 
the  divorce  pronounced  by  Cranmer",  whom  they 
greatly  blamed  on  that  account.  No  mention, 
however,  is  made  of  the  pope's  authority,  as  any 
ground  of  the  marriage.  All  the  ftatutes  of  king 
Edward,  with  regard  to  religion,  were  repealed  by 
one  vote"'.  The  attainder  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
was  reverfed  J  and  this  ad  of  juflice  was  more  rea- 

1  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  19,  Ki  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  252. 

"  Mariae,  feflT.  i.  c  i.  By  this  repeal,  though  it  was  in  general 
popular,  the  claufe  of  5  &  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  11.  was  lo(t,  which  re- 
quired the  coufronling  of  two  witnefles,  in  order  to  prove  any 
treafon. 

0  MariSj  fcfi",  ii.  c,  i^  Pi  Maria;,  fcfl'.  ii.  c  i. 
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CHAP,  fonable  than  the  declaring  of  that  attainder  Invalid 

XXXVI.    Ys^ithout  farther  authority.     Many  claules  of  the  riot 

ij^j.       a6l  pafled  in  the  late  reign  were  revived :  A  flep 

which  eluded  in  a  great  meafure  the  popular  (latute 

enaded  at  the  firfl  meeting  of  parliament. 

Notwithstanding  the  compliance  of  the  two 
houfes  with  the  queen's  inclinations,  they  had  flill 
a  referve  in  certain  articles ;  and  her  choice  of  a 
hufband  in  particular  was  of  fuch  importance  to 
natural  iniereft,  that  they  were  determined  not  to 
fubmit  tamely  in  that  refpeft  to  her  will  and  plea- 
fure.  There  were  three  marriages'',  concerning 
which  it  was  fuppofed  that  Mary  had  deliberated 
after  her  acceffion.  The  firft  perfon  propofed  to 
her  w-is  Courtney,  earl  of  Devonfhire,  who  being 
an  Englifhman  nearly  allied  to  the  crown,  could 
not  fail  of  being  acceptable  to  the  nation ;  and  as 
he  was  of  an  engaging  perfon  and  addrefs,  he  had 
vifibly  gained  on  the  queen's  afifeclions ',  and  hints 
were  dropped  him  of  her  favourable  difpofitions  to- 
wards him^  But  that  nobleman  negle£led  rhefe 
overtures ;  and  feemed  rather  to  attach  himfelf  to 
the  lady  Elizabeth,  whofe  youth  and  agreeable  con- 
verfation  he  preferred  to  all  the  power  and  grandeur 
of  her  fifter.  This  choice  occafioned  a  great  cold- 
nefs  in  Mary  towards  Devonfhire  j  and  made  her 
break  out  in  a  declared  animofiy  againft  Elizabeth. 
The  ancient  quarrel  between  their  mothers  had  funk 
deep  into  the  malignant  heart  of  the  queen ;  and 
after  the  declaration  made  by  parliament  in  favour 
of  Catherine's  marriage,  fhe  wanted  not  a  pretence 
for  reprefenting  the  birth  of  her  filter  as  illegiti- 
mate. The  attachment  of  Elizabeth  to  the  re- 
formed religion  offended  Mary's  bigotry;  and  as 
the  young  princefs  had  made  fome  difficulty  in  dif- 

'J  Thuan,  lib.  ii.  c.  3.  '  Depechcs  de  Noailles,  vol.  U. 

p.  nj.  163.  ai4,  aij.  vol.  iii,  p.  %j.  «  Godwin,  p.  339. 
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guirmg  her  fentlments,  violent  menaces  had  been  ^^xia^f* 
employed  to  bring  her  to  compliance  \     But  when  ^^^-^^-O 
the  queen  found  that  Elizabeth  had  obflrufted  her      1552- 
views  in  a  point  which  perhaps  touched  her  (till  more 
nearly,  her  refentment,  excited  by  pride,  no  longer 
knew  any  bounds  ;  and  the  princefs  was  vifibly  ex- 
pofed  to  the  greateft  danger ". 

Cardinal  Pole,  who  had  never  taken  priefts 
orders,  was  another  party  propofed  to  the  queen ; 
and  there  appeared  many  reafons  to  induce  her  to 
make  choice  of  this  prelate.  The  high  charader 
of  Pole  for  virtue  and  humanity ;  the  great  regard 
paid  him  by  the  catholic  church,  of  v/hich  he  had 
nearly  reached  the  highefl  dignity  on  the  death  of 
Paul  III.  '^^ ;  the  queen*s  affedion  for  the  countefs  of 
Salilbury,  his  mother,  who  had  once  been  her  go- 
vernefs ;  the  violent  animofity  to  which  he  had  been 
expofed  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  Romiffi 
communion;  all  thefe  confiderations  had  a  powerful 
influence  on  Mary.  But  the  cardinal  was  now  in 
the  dechne  of  life  ;  and  having  contradled  habits  of 
ftudy  and  retirement,  he  was  reprefented  to  her  as 
imqualified  for  the  buflle  of  a  court  and  the  hurry 
of  bufmefs  \  The  queen,  therefore,  dropped  all 
thoughts  of  that  alliance :  But  as  flie  entertained  a 
great  regard  for  Pole's  wifdom  and  virtue,  fhe  Hill 
intended  to  reap  the  benefit  of  his  counfel  in  the 
adminiftration  of  her  government.  She  fecretly 
entered  into  a  negociation  with  Commendone,  an 
agent  of  cardinal  Dandino,  legate  at  BrufTels ;  (he 
fent  aflurances  to  the  pope,  then  Julius  III.  of  her 
earneft  defire  to  reconcile  herfelf  and  her  kingdoms 
to  the  holy  fee  ;  and  fhe  defired  that  Pole  might  be 
appointed  legate  for  the  performance  of  that  pious 
office ''. 

*  Dep.  de  Noailles,  vol.ii.  paffiin.  "  Heylin,  p.  31. 
Burnet,  vol  ii.  p.  255.                            ^  Father  Paul,  book  iii. 

*  Ht7lin,  p.  31,  y  Burnet,  voLii.  p,  J58, 
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c  HA  P'  These  two  marriages  being  rejefted,  the  queen 
^^_^^r^.^  call  her  eye  towards  the  emperor's  family,  from 
13^3.  which  her  mother  was  defc ended,  and  which  during 
her  own  diflrefTes  had  always  afforded  her  coun- 
tenance and  proteftion.  Charles  V.  w^ho  a  few 
years  before  was  almoft  abfolute  mafter  of  Germany, 
had  exercifed  his  power  in  fuch  an  arbitrary  manner, 
that  he  gave  extreme  difguft  to  the  nation,  who 
apprehended  the  total  extindion  of  their  liberties 
from  the  encroachments  of  that  monarch  ^,  Reli- 
gion had  ferved  him  as  a  pretence  for  his  ufurpa- 
tions  ;  and  from  the  fame  principle  he  met  with 
that  oppofition  which  overthrew  his  grandeur  and 
dal]"ied  all  his  ambitious  hopes.  Maurice,  eledor 
of  Saxony,  enraged  that  the  landgrave  of  Heffe, 
who,  by  his  advice  and  on  his  afl'urances,  had  put 
himfelf  into  the  emperor's  hands,  fhould  be  un- 
judly  detained  a  prifoner,  formed  a  fecret  confpiracy 
among  the  proteftant  princes;  and  covering  his  in- 
tentions with  the  mofl  artful  difguifes,  he  fuddenly 
marched  his  forces  againft  Charles,  and  narrowly 
miffed  becoming  mafter  of  his  perfon.  The  pro- 
teftants  flew  to  arms  in  every  quarter ;  and  their 
infurrection,  aided  by  an  invafion  from  France,  re- 
duced the  emperor  to  fuch  difficulties  that  he  was 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  terms  of  peace,  which  infured 
the  independency  of  Germany.  To  retrieve  his 
honour  he  made  an  attack  on  France ;  and  laying 
fiege  to  Metz  with  an  army  of  a  hundred  thoufand 
men,  he  ccndu(3:ed  the  enterprife  in  perfon,  and 
feemed  determined  at  all  hazards  to  fucceed  in  an 
undertaking  which  had  fixed  the  attention  of  Eu- 
rope. But  the  duke  of  Guife,  who  defended  Metz, 
with  a  garrifon  compofed  of  the  braveft  nobility  of 
,  France,  exerted  fuch  vigilance,  condu£l,  and  va- 
lour, that  the  fiege,  was  protra£led  to  the  depth  of 
winter  j   and  the  emperor  found  it  dangerous  to 

2  Thuanus,  lib.  iv.  c.  17. 
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perfevere  any  longer.      He  retired  wkh  the  rc.7?ains  c  hap. 
of  his  army  into  the  Low  Countries,  much  dejtjc.ed  0^^^^-^ 
with  that  reverfe  of  fortune  which  in  his  decUniiig     i^ij. 
years  had  fo  fatally  overtaken  him. 

No  fooner  did  Charles  hear  of  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward and  the  accefTion  of  his  klnfwoman  Mary  to 
the  crown  of  England,  than  he  formed  the  fcheme 
of  acquiring  that  kingdom  to  his  family  ;  and  he 
hoped  by  this  incident  to  balance  all  the  loffes  which 
he  had  fuftained  in  Germany.      His  fon  Philip  was 
a  widower ;  and  though  he  was  only  twenty-feven 
years  of  age,  eleven  years  younger  than  the  queen, 
this  objedion  it  was  thought  would  be  overlooked, 
and  there  was  no  reafon  to  defpair  of  her  ftill  having 
a  numerous  iffue.    The  emperor,  therefore,  imme- 
diately fent  over  an  agent  to  fignify  his  intentions  to 
Mary,  who,  pleafed  with  the  fupport  of  fo  powerful 
an  alliance,  and  glad  to  unite  herfelf  more  clofely 
with  her  mother's  family,  to  which  Ihe  was  ever 
ftrongly  attached,  readily  embraced   the  propofal'. 
Norfolk,   Arundelj   and  Paget,   gave  their  advice 
for  the  match  :  And  Gardiner,  who  was    become 
prime  minifter,  and  who  had  been  promoted  to  the 
ofEce  of  chancellor,  finding  how  Mary's  inclinations 
lay,  feconded   the  projed  of  the  Spanifh  alliance. 
At  the  fame  time  he  reprefented  both  to  her  and 
the  emperor,  the  neceflity  of  flopping  all  farther  in- 
novations  in   religion,  till   the  completion  of   the 
marriage.     He  obferved  that  the  parliament  amidfl 
all  their  compliances  had  difcovered  evident  fymp- 
toms  of  jealoufy,  and  feemed  at  prefent  determined 
to  grant  no  farther  concefTions   in  favour  of  the 
catholic  religion  :  That  though  they  might  make  a 
facrifice  to  their  fovereign  of  fome  fpeculative  prin- 
ciples which  they  did  not  well  comprehend,  or  of 
fome  rites  which  feemed  not  of  any  great  moment, 
they  had  imbibed  fuch  ftrong  prejudices  againff  the  '     • 
pretended  ufurpations  and  exadiions  of  the  court  of 

Rome, 
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c  H  A  P.  Rome,  that  they  would  with  great  difficulty  be  agaift 
^^^^^^^^  brought  to  fubmit  to  its  authority  :  That  the  danger 
3jij.      °^  refuming  the  abbey  lands  would  alarm  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry,  and  induce  them  to  encourage  the 
prepoiTeflions  which  were  but  too  general  among 
the  people,  againft  the  dodtrine  and  worfhip  of  the 
catholic  church  :  That  much  pains  had  been  taken, 
to  prejudice  the  nation  againfl:  the  SpaniOi  alliance; 
and  if  that  point  were  urged  at  the  fame  time  with 
farther  changes  in  religion,  it  would  hazard  a  gene- 
ral revolt  and  infurredion  :  That  the  marriage  being 
once  completed,  would  give  authority  to  the  queen's 
meafures,  and  enable  her  afterwards  to  forward  the 
pious  work  in  which  fhe  was  engaged:  And  that  it 
was  even  neceflary  previoufly  to  reconcile  the  peo- 
ple to  the  marriage,  by  rendering   the  conditions 
extremely  favourable  to  the  Enghfh,   and  fuch  as 
would  feem  to  enfure  to  them  their  independency, 
and  the  entire  pofleffion  of  their  ancient  laws  and 
privileges  ^. 

The  emperor,  well  acquainted  with  the  prudence 
and  experience  of  Gardiner,  affented  to  all  thefe 
reafons ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  temper  the  zeal  of 
Mary,  by  reprefenting  the  neceffity  of  proceeding 
gradually  in  the  great  work  of  converting  the  nation. 
Hearing  that  cardinal  Pole,  more  fmcere  in  his  re- 
ligious opinions,  and  lefs  guided  by  the  maxims  of 
human  policy,  after  having  fent  contrary  advice  to 
the  queen,  had  fet  out  on  his  journey  to  England, 
where  he  was  to  exercife  his  legantine  commiffion ; 
he  thought  proper  to  flop  him  at  Dillinghen,  a 
town  on  the  Danube  ;  and  he  afterwards  obtained 
Mary's  confent  for  this  detention,  The  negocia- 
tion  for  the  marriage  meanwhile  proceeded  apace ; 
and  Mary's  intentions  of  efpoufmg  Philip  became 
generally  known  to  the  nation.  The  commons^ 
who  hoped  that  they  had  gained  the  queen  by  the 

2  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.^61, 
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conceflions  Vv^hlch  they  had  already  made,  were  chap. 
alarmed  to  hear  that  ihe  was  refolved  to  contrad  a  v„^^^ 
foreign  alliance ;  and  they  fent  a  committee  to  re-  155;,. 
monflrate  in  ftrong  terms  againfl  that  dangerous  ^^^  ^^^' 
meafure.  To  prevent  farther  applications  of  the  fame 
kind)  fhe  thought  proper  to  dilfolve  the  parliament. 
A  CONVOCATION  had  been  fummoned  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  parliament ;  and  the  majority  here  alfo 
appeared  to  be  of  the  court  religion.  An  offer  was 
very  frankly  made  by  the  Romanifts,  to  difpute 
concerning  the  points  controverted  between  the  two 
communions ;  and  as  tranfubftantiation  was  the 
article  which  of  all  others  they  deemed  the  cleared  5 
and  founded  on  the  mod  irrefiltible  arguments,  they 
chofe  to  try  their  flrength  by  defending  it.  The 
proteftants  puihed  the  difpute  as  far  as  the  clamour 
and  noife  of  their  antagonifts  would  permit ;  and 
they  fondly  imagined  that  they  had  obtained  fome 
advantage,  when  in  the  courfe  of  the  debate  they 
obliged  the  catholics  to  avow  that,  according  to 
their  doftrine,  Chrill  had  in  his  lad  fupper  held 
himfelf  in  his  hand,  and  had  fwallowed  and  eaten 
himfelf\  This  triumph,,  however,  was  confined 
only  to  their  ov/n  party  :  The  Rom^anifts  main- 
tain/sd,  that  tbeir  champions  had  clearly  the  better 
of  the  day  ;  that  their  adverfaries  were  blind  and 
obftinate  heretics ;  that  nothing  but  the  mod  ex- 
treme depravity  of  heart  could  induce  men  to  con- 
ted  Rich  felf-evident  principles  ;  and  that  the  fevered 
punidiments  were  due  to  their  perverfe  wickednefs. 
So  pleafed  were  they  with  their  fuperiority  in  this 
favourite  point,  that  they  foon  after  renewed  the 
difpute  at  Oxford  ;  and  to  fhow  that  they  feared  no 
force  of  learning  or  abilities,  where  reafon  was  fo 
evidently  on  their  fide,  they  fent  thither  Cranmer, 
Latimer,  and  Ridley,  under  a  guard,  to  try  whe- 
ther thefe  renovv-ned  controverfialids  could  find  any 
appearance  of    argument  to   defend   their    bailed 

'^  Collier,  vol.  ii,  p    356.    Fox,  vol,  iii.  p.  a*. 
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c  HAP.   principles ^     The  iffue  of  the  debate  v/as  very  dlf- 
,J^^^_^_^^^  ferent  from  what  it  appeared   to  be  a  few  years  be- 
fore, in  a  famous  conference  held  at  the  fame  place 
durino:  the  reion  of  Edward. 
1554.  After  the  parliament  and  convocation  were  dif- 

miffed,  the  new  laws  with  regard  to  religion,  though 
they  had  been  anticipated  in  mod  places  by  the  zeal 
of  the  catholics,  countenanced  by  go^t^ernment,  were 
ftill  more  openly  put  in  execution:  The  mafs  was 
every  where  re-elLabliflied ;  an.d  marriage  was  de- 
clared to  be  incompatible  with  any  fpiritual  office. 
It  has  been  ailerted  by  fome  writers,  that  three 
fourths  of  the  clergy  were  at  this  time  deprived  of 
their  livings  ;  though  other  hiftorians,  more  accu- 
rate%  have  effimated  the  number  of  fufFerers  to  be 
far  fliort  of  this  proportion.  A  vifitation  was  ap- 
pointed, in  order  to  reltore  more  perfeclly  the  mafs 
and  the  ancient  rites.  Among  other  articles,  the 
commiffioners  were  enjoined  to  forbid  the  oath  oi 
fupremacy  to  be  taken  by  the  clergy  on  then  re- 
ceiving any  benefice''.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
this  oath  had  been  eftablilhed  by  the  lav/s  of 
Henry  YIII.  which  were  (lill  in  force. 
Qfieen's  This   violent  and  fudden  change  of  religion  in- 

ii.Hrnage  fpired  the  proteflants  with  great  difcontent ;  and  even 
iiiiiip.  atfecced  indiiTerent  fpeclators  with  concern,  by  the 
hardships  to  v/hich  fo  many  individuals  were  on  that 
account  expofed.  But  the  Spaniih  match  was  a  point 
of  more  general  concern,  and  diifuied  univerfal  ap- 
prehenfions  for  the  Kberty  and  independence  of  the 
nation,  lo  obviate  all  clamour,  the  articles  of 
marriage  w-ere  drawn  as  favourable  as  poffible  for 
the  interelt  and  fecurity,  and  even  grandeur  of 
England.  It  was  agreed  that  though  Philip  fhould 
have  the  title  of  king,  the  adminiitraticn  fliould  be 
entirely  in    the    queen ;    that    no   foreigner   fhould 

b  Mem,  Crauni.  p.  354.     Hcylin,  p.  jo.  '^   ilarmer,  p.  i,i£. 

J  Collier,  vul.   ii.  p.  364.     I'ox,  vol.  iii.  {■<.  38.     Ik}  lin^  p.  25. 
aieidan,  lib.  25. 
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be  capable  of  enjoying  any  office  in  the  kingdom  ;  r  h  A  P. 
that  no  innovation  fliould  be  made  in  the  Englifh  xxxvi. 
laws,  cuftoms,  and  privileges  ;  that  Philip  Ihould 
riot  carry  the  queen  abroad  without  her  confent,  nor 
any  of  her  children  without  the  confent  of  the  nobi- 
lity ;  that  fixty  thouhind  pounds  a  year  fhould  be 
fettled  as  her  jointure ;  that  the  male  iflue  of  this 
marriage  fliould  inherit,  together  with  England, 
both  Burgundy  and  the  Low  Countries  j  and  that  if 
Don  Carlos,  Philip's  ion  by  his  former  marriage, 
fhould  die  and  his  line  be  extinft,  the  queen's  ifTue, 
whether  male  or  female,  fhould  inherit  Spain,  Sicily, 
Milan,  and  all  the  other  dominions  of  Philip  ^  Such 
was  the  treaty  of  marriage  figned  by  count  Egmont, 
and  three  other  ambalfadors  lent  over  to  England  by  ^.ti^  t^^, 
the  emperor '. 

These  articles,  when  publiflied,  gave  no  fatisfac- 
tion  to  the  nation  :  It  was  univerfally  faid  that  the 
emperor,  in  order  to  get  poiieflion  of  England, 
would  verbally  agree  to  any  terms  ;  and  the  greater 
advantage  there  appeared  in  the  conditions  which  he 
granted,  the  more  certainly  might  it  be  concluded 
that  he  had  no  ferious  intention  of  obferving  them  : 
That  the  ufaal  fraud  and  ambition  of  that  monarch 
might  allure  the  nation  of  fuch  a  condud ;  and  his 
fon  Philip,  while  he  inherited  thefe  vices  from  his 
father,  added  to  them  tyranny,  fullennefs,  pride, 
and  barbarity,  more  dangerous  vices  of  his  own  : 
That  England  would  become  a  province,  and  a  pro- 
vince to  a  Idngdom  which  ufually  exercifed  the  mod: 
violent  authority  over  all  her  dependent  dominions  : 
That  the  Netherlands,  Milan,  Sicily,  Naples, 
groaned  under  the  burthen  of  Spanifli  tyranny,  an(f' 
throughout  all  the  new  conquelts  in  America  there 
had  been  difplayed  fcenes  of  unrelenting  cruelty, 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  hillory  of  mankind  :  That 
the  inquifition  was  a  tribunal   invented  by  chat  ty- 

*  Rymer,  xv.  p.  577. 

^  DepecUesde  Noailles,  vol.  ii,  p.  259- 
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CHAP,  rannlcal  nation  ;  and  would  infallibly,  with  all  their 

.'^  \  __  'j  other  laws  and  inititutions,  be  introduced  into  Eng- 

T/54.      land  :     And  that  the  divided  fentimcnts  of  the  people 

with  regard  to  religion  would  fubje6l  multitudes   to 

this  iniquitous  tribunal,  and  would  reduce  the  whole 

nation  to  the  moR  abject  fervitude?. 

Thjzse  complaints  being  diffufed  every  where, 
prepared  the  people  for  a  rebellion  :,  and  had  any 
foreign  power  given  them  encouragement,  or  any 
great  man  appeared  to  head  them,  the  confequenees 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  queen's  authority. 
But  the  king  of  France,  though  engaged  in  hof- 
tilitics  with  the  emperor,  refufed  to  concur  in  any 
propoial  for  an  infurreftion,  left  he  fliould  afford 
Mary  a  pretence  for  declaring  war  againft  him  ^, 
And  the  more  prudent  part  of  the  nobility  thought 
that  as  the  evils  of  the  Spanifli  alliance  were  only 
dreaded  at  a  diftance,  matters  were  not  yet  fully 
prepared  for  a  general  revolt.  Some  perfons,  how- 
ever, moce  turbulent  than  the  reft,  believed  that  it 
would  be  fafer  to  prevent  than  to  redrefs  grievances  ; 
and  they  formed  a  confpiracy  to  rife  in  arms,  and 
declare  againft  the  queen's  marriage  with  Philip., 
y/;,rL's  in-  Sir  Thomas  Wiat  puroofed  to  raife  Kent,  fir  Peter 

ft'  rc"*!.  lion  ■'■ 

Carew,  Devonfnire  -,  and  they  engaged  the  duke  of 
Suffolk,  by  the  hopes  of  recovering  the  crown  for 
the  lady  Jane,  to  attempt  raifnig  the  midland  coun- 
ties*. Carew's  impatience  or  apprehenfions  en- 
gaged him  to  break  the  concert,  and  to  rife  in  arms 
before  the  day  appointed  :  He  was  foon  ilippreffcd 
by  the  earl  of  Bedford,  and  conftrained  to  fly  into 
France.  On  this  intelligence  Suffolk,  dreading  an 
^rreft,  fuddenly  left  the  town,  with  his  brothers  lord 
Thomas  and  lord  Leonard  Gray  ;  and  endeavoured 
to  raife  the  people  in  the  counties  of  Warwick  and 
Leiccfter,    where  his   intereft  lay ;  but  he  was  fo 


f 


8  Tleylin,  p.  32.     Burnet,  vol.  ii.    p.    268.  Godwin,    p.    339. 

*>  Depeches  de  Noai'iles,  vol.  ii.  p.  i^^,  vol.  iii.  p.  17.  5t{. 
»  llcylin,  p.  II.     Godwin,  p.  340. 
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clofely  purfued  by  the  earl  of  HuntInp;don,  at  the 
head  of  300  horfe,  that  he  was  obliged  to  difperfe 
his  followers,  and  being  difcovered  in  his  conceal-  «5i4. 
ment,  he  was  carried  prifoner  to  London ''.  Wiat 
was  at  firft  more  fuccefsfLd  in  his  attempt ;  and 
having  publifhed  a  declaration  at  Maidilone  in  Kent^ 
againft  the  queen's  evil  counfellors,  and  againft  the 
Spanilh  match,  without  any  mention  of  religion,  the 
people  began  to  flock  to  his  ftandard.  The  duke  of 
Norfolk,  with  fir  Henry  jerneganj  was  fent  againfl 
■  him,  at  the  head  of  the  guards  and  fonie  other 
troops,  reinforced  with  500  Londoners  commanded 
by  Bret :  And  he  camewit  hin  fight  of  the  rebels  at 
Rochefter,  where  they  had  fixed  iheir  head-quarters. 
Sir  George  Harper  here  pretended  to  defert  from 
them ;  but  having  fecredy  gained  Bret,  thefe  two 
malcontents  fo  wrought  on  the  Londoners,  that  the 
whole  body  defeated  to  Wiat,  and  declared  that  they 
would  not  contribute  to  enfiave  their  native  country. 
Norfolk,  dreading  the  contagion  of  the  example, 
immediately  retreated  with  his  troops,  and  took  flicl- 
ter  in  the  city  '. 

After  this  proof  of  the  difpofirions  of  the  people, 
efpecially  of  the  Londoners,  who  were  moflly  pro=- 
teftants,  Wiat  was  encouraged  to  proceed  :  He  led 
his  forces  to  Southwark,  where  he  required  of  the 
queen  that  (lie  fhould  put  the  Tower  into  his  hands, 
Jhould  deliver  four  counfellors  .as  hoft.ages,  and,  in 
order  to  enl'ure  the  liberty  of  the  jiation,  fliould  im- 
mediately marry  an  Englilhman,  Finding  that  the 
bridge  was  fecured  againtl  him,  and  that  the  city 
Tvas  Gverav/ed,  he  marched  up  to  Kingflon,  where 
he  paffed  the  river  with  4000  men  ;  and  returning  t 
towards  London,  hoped  to  encourage  his  partifans, 
who  had  engaged  to  declare  for  him.     He   had  im- 


^  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  30.  '  HevHn,  p  33.     GoJv.irijp-  j^t. 

glovvCj  p.  ,6^9.    Jiakcr,  p.   318.     lloliir.t'llicd,  p.  io<;4. 
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c  HAP.  prudently  wafted  fo  much  time   at  Southwark,  and 
^^__^1.^^,^^^  in  his  m^arch  from  Kingftonj  that  the  critical  feafon, 
JJJ4.      on  which  all  popular  commotions  depend,  was  en^ 
tirely  lofl  :  Though  he  entered  Weftminfter  without 
refiftance,  his   followers,  finding   that  no  perfon  of 
note  joined  hini,  infenfibly  fell  off,  and  he  was   at 
laft  feized  near  7"emple-bar   by  fix  Maurice    Berke- 
'«th,  Feb.    ley"'.     Four  hundred  perfons  are  fald  to   have  fuf^ 
fered  for   this  rebellion":  Four  hundred  more  were 
condu6led  before  the  queen  with  ropes  about  their 
necks  ;  and  falling  on  their  knees  received  a  pardon 
TnfLirrcc-    ^nd   Were    difmifi'ed.     Wiat   was    condemned   and 
prdild!'^'    executed:  As  it  had  been  reported  that,  on  his  ex- 
amination, he  had  accufed  the   lady  Elizabeth  and 
the  earl  of  Devonihirc  as  accomplices,  he  took  care 
on  the  fcaffold,  before  the  whole  people,  fully  to  ac- 
quit them  of  having  any  fhare  in  his  rebellion. 

The  lady  Elizabeth  had  been,  during  fome  time, 
treated  with  great  harfnnefs  by  her  filler  ;  and  many 
itudied  inftances  of  difcouragement  and  difrefped; 
had  been  praftifed  againfl  her.  She  was  ordered  to 
take  place  at  court  after  the  countefs  of  Lenox  and 
the  dutchefs  of  Suffolk,  as  if  fhe  \vere  not  legiti- 
mate": Her  friends  were  difcountenanced  on  every 
occaficn :  And  while  her  virtues,  which  were  now 
become  eminent,  drew  to  her  the  attendance  of  all 
the  young  nobility,  and  render. d  her  the  favourite 
of  the  nation'',  the  malevolence  of  the  queen  ftill 
difcovered  itfelf  every  day  by  frefh  fymptoms,  and 
obhged  the  princefs  to  retire  into  the  country.  Mary 
feized  the  opportunity  of  this  rebellion  ;  and  hoping 
to  involve  her  fifter  in  fome  appearance  of  guilt, 
fent  for  her  under  a  ftrong  guard,  committed  her  to 
the  Tower,  and  ordered  her  to  be  fl:ri61!y  exaniined 
by  the  council.     Bqt  the  public   declaration  made 

"'  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  31.     Heyiin,  p.  34.     Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  270. 
Srovve,  p.  621.  "  Dcpeches  de  Noailles,  vol.  iii.  p.  124. 

0  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  273.  288=  P  Ibid.  p.  273. 
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by  Wlat  rend'crei  it  impradicabie  to  employ  againfl 
her  any  falfe  evidence  which  might  have  offered  ; 
and  the  princefs  made  lb  goo.d  a  defence,  that  tlie  15;* 
queen  found  hcrfelf  under  a  necefiity  of  releafmg 
her  ^ .  In  order  to  feiid  her  out  of  the  kingdom,  a. 
marriage  was  offered  her  with  the  duke  of  Savoy ; 
and  when  fhe  d^cHned  the  propofal,  fhe  was  com- 
mitted to  cuflody  under  a  (lrt)ng  guard  at  Wode- 
floke  ^  The  earl  of  Devonlliire,  though  equally 
innocent,  was  confined  in  Fotheringay  caftle. 

But  this  rebeUion  proved  (till  more  fatal  to  tl"ke 
Jady  Jane  Gray,  as  well  as  to  her  hulhand  :  The 
duke  of  Suffolk's  guilt  was  imputed  to  her  ;  and 
though  the  rebels  and  malcontents  feemed  chiefly  to 
reft  their  hopes  on  the  lady  Elizabeth  and  the  earl 
of  Devonfliire,  the  queen,  incapable  of  generofitv 
or  cleniency,  determined  to  remove  every  perfon 
from  whom  the  lead  danger  could  be  apprehended. 
Warning  was  given  the  lady  Jane  to  prepare  for 
death  ;  a  doom  which  (he  had  long  expeclcd,  and 
which  the  innocence  of  her  life,  as  v/eil  as  the  mif- 
fortunes  to  which  Ihe  had  been  expofed,  rendered. 
nowife  unwelcome  to  her.  The  queen's  zeal,  un- 
der colour  of  tender  mercy  to  the  prifoner's  fcul, 
induced  her  to  fend  divines,  who  haraffed  her  with 
perpetual  difputation  ;  and  even  a  reprieve  for  three 
days  was  granted  her,  in  hopes  that  (lie  would  be 
perfuaded  during  that  time  to  pay,  by  a  timely 
converfion,  fome  regard  to  her  eternal  welfare. 
The  lady  Jane  had  prefence  of  mind,  in  thofe  me- 
Jancholy  circumftances,  not  only  to  defend  her  re- 
ligion by  all  tUe  topics  then  in  ufe,  but  alfo  to 
write  a  letter  to  her  filler'  in  the  Greek  language  ; 
in  which,  befides  fending  her  a  copy  of  th-e  fcrij>- 
Cures  in  that  tongue,  fhe  exhorted  her  to  maintain, 

1  Godwin,   p.  343.     Burnet,    vol.    ii.    p.  273.       Fox,   vol.  iii, 
p.  99.   105.     Strype's  Mem.  vol.  iii.  p.  85.  '  Dcpcches  (^e 

Noailles    vol.  iii.  p-  %%6.  *  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  35.    Ikylin, 
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CHAP,  in  every  fortune,  a  like  fteady  perfeverance.     On 

^^^^^^^^  the  day  of  her  execution,  herhufband,  lordGuilford, 
,5^4-      defired  permiffion  to  fee  her;  but  (lie  refufed  her 

lathFtb.  confent,  and  informed  him  by  a  mefiage,  that  the 
tendernefs  of  their  parting  would  overcome  the  for- 
titude of  both,  and  would  too  much  unbend  their 
minds  from  that  conftancy  which  their  approaching 
end  required  of  them  :  Their  feparation,  flie  faid, 
would  be  only  for  a  mom-ent ;  and  they  would  foon 
rejoin  each  other  in  a  fcene  where  their  affedions 
would  be  for  ever  united,  and  where  death,  difap- 
pointment,  and  misfortunes^  coukl  no  longer  have 
acccfs  to  them,  or  diflurb  their  eternal  felicity  '. 

It  had  been  intended  to  execute  the  lady  Jane  and 
lord  Guiiiord  together  on  the  fame  fcaffold  at  Tower- 
hill  ;  but  the  council,  dreading  the  compafTion  of 
the  people  for  their  youth,  benuty,  innocence,  and 
noble  birth,  changed  their  orders,  and  gave  direc- 
tions that  file  fn.uld  be  beheaded  within  the  verge  of 

of  kdy       t^e  Tower.     She  faw  htr  hufband  led  to  execution  ; 

JaneGray  and  having  given  him  from  the  window  fome  token 
of  her  remembrance,  flie  waited  with  tranquillity  till 
her  own  appointed  hour  fiiould  bring  her  to  a  like 
fate.  She  evgn  faw  his  headlefs  body  carried  back 
in  a  cart ;  and  found  herfelf  more  confirmed  by  the 
reports  which  flie  heard  of  the  conftancy  of  his  end, 
than  fnaken  by  fo  tender  and  melancholy  a  fpeclacle. 
Sir  John  Gage,  conflable  of  the  Tower,  W'hen  he 
led  her  to  execution,  dtfired  her  to  t|)eft:ow  on  him 
fome  fmall  prefent,  which  he  miight  Ij^eep  as  a  per- 
petual memorial  of  her :  She  gave  him  her  table- 
book,  on  which  fire  had  juft  written  three  fentences 
on  feeing  her  huiband's  dead  body  ;  one  in  Greek, 
another  in  Latin,  a  third  in  Englifh ".  The  pur- 
port of  them  was,  that  human  juftice  was  againft 
his  body,  but  divine  mercy  would  be  favourable  tp 
his  foul  J  that  if  her  fault  deferved  puniilnnent,  hey 

«  Keylin,  p.  167.    ^aker,  p.  319.  »  Heylin,  p.  167. 
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youth  at  lead,  and  her  imprudence  were  worthy  of  <^  h  a  p. 
excufe ;  and   that   God  and  pofterity,  ilie  tru(ted,  v^^,-,,^,,^ 
would  fhew  her  favour.     On  the  fcafFold  fhe  made 
a  fpeech  to  the  bye-ftanders ;  in  which  the  mildnefs 
of  her  difpofition  led  her  to  take  the  blame  v/holly 
on  herfelf,  without  uttering  one  complaint  againit 
the  feverity  with  which  die  had  been  treated.     She 
faid  that  her  offence  was  not  the  having  laid  her 
hand  upon  the  crov/n,  but  the  not  rejetling  it  with 
fufficient  conftancy :  That  flie  had  lefs  erred  through 
ambition   than   through  reverence  to   her   parents, 
whom  file  had  been  taught  to  refpeft  and  obey : 
That  ffie  willingly  received  death  as  the  only  fatif- 
faftion  which  file  could  now  make  to  the  injured 
ftate;  and  though  her  infringement  of  the  laws  had 
been  conftrained,  fhe  would  fliow,  by  her  voluntary 
fubmiffion  to  their  fentence,  that  fne  was  defirous  to 
atone  for  that  difobedience  into  which  too   much 
filial  piety  had  betrayed  her  :  That   fhe  had  jufliy 
tleferved  this  punifhment  for  being  made  the  inflru- 
ment,  though  the  unwilling  inftrument,  of  the  am- 
bition of  others :  And  that  the  ftory  of  her  life,  flic 
hoped,  might  at  leaft  be  ufeful,  by  proving  that  in- 
nocence excufes  not  great  mifdeeds,  if  they  tend  any- 
wifc  to  the  deflruftion  of  the  commonwealth.    After 
uttering  thefe  words,  fhe  caufed  herfelf  to  be  difrobed 
by  her  women;  and  with  a  fteady  ferene  countenance 
fiibmitted  herfelf  to  the  executioner  ^". 

The  duke  of  Suffolk  was  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed  foon  after;  and  v^^ouLl  have  met  with  more 
compafiion,  had  not  his  temerity  been  the  caufe  of 
his  daughter's  untimely  end.  Lord  Thomas  Gray 
loft  his  life  for  the  fame  crime.  Sir  Nicholas 
"J'hrogmorton  was  tried  in  Guildhall ;  but  there  ap- 
pearing no  fatisfaclory  evidence  againft  him,  he  was 
able,  by  making  an  admirable  defence,  to  obtain  a 
yerditt  of  the  jury  in  his  favour.       The  queen  was 

w  Heylin,  p.  i^;.    Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  36,  37.    Ilollinsnied,  p  1099' 
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fo  enraged  at  the  difappointment,  that  inftead  of  re.' 
leafing  him  as  the  law  required,  flie  re-committed 
i£S'i-  him  to  the  Tower,  and  kept  him  in  clofe  confine- 
ment during  fome  time.  But  her  refentment  flop- 
ped not  here :  The  jury,  being  fummoned  before 
the  council,  were  all  fent  to  prifon,  and  afterwards 
fined,  fome  of  them  a  thoufand  pounds,  others 
two  thoufand  a-piece  \  This  violence  proved 
fatal  to  feveral ;  among  others  to  fir  John  Throg- 
morton,  brother  to  fir  Nicholas,  who  was  con- 
demned on  no  better  evidence  than  had  formerly 
been  rejected.  The  queen  filled  the  Tower  and  all 
the  prilbns  with  nobility  and  gentry,  whom  their 
interefl  v/ith  the  nation,  rather  than  any  appearance 
of  guilt,  had  made  the  objects  of  her  fufpicion. 
And  finding  that  fire  was  univerfally  hated,  fne  de- 
termined to  difable  the  people  from  refiftance,  by 
ordering  general  mufters,  and  directing  the  couimif"-* 
fioners  to  feize  their  arms,  and  lay  them  up  in  forts 
and  caflles  \ 

Though  the  government  laboured  under  fo  ge- 
neral an  odium,  the  queen's  authority  had  received 
fuch  an  increafe  from  the  fuppreifion  of  Wiat's  re- 
bellion, that  the  minillry  hoped  to  find  a  compliant 
i^^ent'^'*'  difpofition  in  the  new  parliament,  which  was  fum- 
3th  April,  moned  to  aiTemble.  The  emperor  alfo,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  fame  end,  had  borrowed  no  lefs  a  funi 
than  400,060  crov/n?,  which  he  had  fent  over  to 
England  to  be  diftributed  in  bribes  and  penfions 
among  the  members :  A  pernicious  praftice,  of 
which  there  had  not  hitherto  been  any  infiance  in 
England.  And  not  to  give  the  public  any  alarm 
with  regard  to  the  church  lands,  the  queen,  notwith-. 
{landing  her  bigotry,  refumed  her  title  of  fupreme 
head  of  the  church,  which  flie  had  dropped  three 
months'  before.     Gardiner,  the  chancellor,  opened 

^  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  99.  Stowe,  p.  624.  Baker,  p.  3:0.  Hol- 
jingfhed,  p.  1IC4.  uai.  Strypc,  vol.iii.  p.  120.  Dep.  de  Noaillcs, 
rol.  iii.  p-  17^.  y  Dep  c!e  Noailles,  vol.  iii.  p.  98. 
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the  fefiion  by  a  fpeech ;  in  which  he  afferted  the  CHAP, 
queen's  hereditary  title  to  the  crown  ;  maintained  ,^\^^\^^ 
her  right  of  chufing  a  hufband  for  herfelf ;  obferved      j^^^. 
how  proper  a  ufe  fbe  had  made  of  that  right,  by 
giving  the  preference  to  an  old  ally,  defcended  from 
the  houfe  of  Burgundy  ;   and  remarked  the  failure 
of  Henry  VIII. 's  pofterity,  of  whom  there  now  re- 
mained none  but  the  queen  and  the  lady  Elizabeth, 
He  added,  that  in  order  to  obviate  the  inconveniences 
which  might  arile  froPxi  different  pretenders,  it  was 
jieceflary  to  inveft  the  queen,  by  law,  v/ith  a  power 
of.  difpohng  of  the  crov/n,  and  of  appointing  her 
fuccelTor :  A  power,  he  faid,  which  was  not  to  be 
thought  unprecedented  in  England,  fmce  it  had  for- 
merly  been  conferred  on  Henry  VIII  ^ 

The  parliament  was  much  difpofed  to  gratify  the 
queen  in  all  her  defires  ;  but  when  the  liberty,  in- 
dependency, and  very  being  of  the  nation  were  in. 
fuch  vifible  danger,  they  could  not  by  any  means 
be  brought  to  compliance.  They  knew  both  the 
inveterate  hatred  v/hich  (lie  bore  to  the  lady  Eliza- 
beth, and  her  devoted  attachment  to  the  houfe  of 
Aullria :  They  v/ere  acquainted  with  her  extreme 
bigotry,  which  would  lead  her  to  poftpone  all  con- 
fiderations  of  jultice  or  national  intereft  to  the  efta- 
bliihment  of  the  catholic  religion  :  They  remarked 
that  Gardiner  had  carefully  avoided,  in  his  fpeech, 
the  giving  to  Elizabeth  the  appellation  of  the  queen*s 
filter ;  and  they  thence  concluded  that  a  defign  was 
formed  of  excluding  her  as  illegitimate :  They  ex- 
petted  that  Mary,  if  inverted  with  fuclva  power  a$ 
(lie  required,  would  make  a  will  in  her  hufband's 
favour,  and  thereby  render  England  for  ever  a  pro- 
vince to  the  Spanifli  monarchy  :  And  they  were 
the  more  alarmed  with  thefe  projefts,  as  they  heard 
that  Philip's  defcent  from  the  houfe  of  Lancafiier 

»  Dcpcche$  dc  Noatllcj. 

was 
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c  H  A  P.  was  carefully  infifted  on,  and  that  he  was  publicly 
.^^_J^^^^^  reprefented  as  the  true  and  only  heir  by  right  of  in- 
iii4.       heritance. 

Th£  parliament,  therefore,  aware  of  their  danger, 
were  determined  to  keep  at  a  didance  from  the  pre- 
cipice which  lay  before  them.  They  could  not  avoid 
ratifying  the  articles  of  marriage  %  which  were  drawn 
very  favourable  for  Fjigland  ;  but  they  declined  the 
paffing  of  any  fuch  law  as  the  chancellor  pointed  out 
to  them. ;  They  would  not  fo  much  as  declare  it 
treafon  to  imagine  or  attempt  the  death  of  the 
queen's  hufband,  while  fhe  Vvas  alive  ;  and  a  bill  in- 
troduced for  that  purpofe  was  laid  afide  after  the  firft 
reading.  The  more  effeclually  to  cut  off  Phihp's 
hopes  of  poffefling  any  authority  in  England,  they 
palfed  a  law  in  which  they  declared,  *^  That  her 
'■''  majedy,  as  their  only  queen,  fliculd  folely,  and 
"  as  a  fole  queen,  enjoy  the  crown  and  fovereignty 
"  of  her  realms,  with  all  the  pre-epiinences,  dig- 
"  nities,  and  rights  thereto  belonging,  in  as  large 
^^  and  ample  a  manner  after  her  marriage  as  before, 
'^  without  any  title  or  claim  accruing  to  the  prince 
*'  of  Spain,  either  as  tenant  by  courtefy  of  the 
^'  realm,  or  by  any  other  means  \" 

A  LAW  paffed  in  this  parliament  for  re-erecling 
the  bifhopric  of  Durham,  which  had  been  diffoived 
by  the  lafl  parliament  of  Edward  ^  The  queen 
had  already,  by  an  exertion  of  her  power,  put  Ton- 
^  flail  in  poifellion  cf  that  fee:  But  though  it  was 
ufual  at  that  time  for  the  crown  to  aflume  authority 
which  might  feem  entirely  legiflative,  it  was  always 
deemed  more  fafe  and  fatisfactory  to  procure  the 
fan<3:ion  of  parliament.  Bills  were  introduced  for 
J'uppreiTmg  heterodox  opinions  contained  in  books, 
and  for  reviving  the  law  of  the  fix  articles,  together 
with  thofe  againft  the  Lollards,  and  againil  herefy 
and  erroneous  preaching :  Bu-t  none  of  thefe  laws 

»  1  Mar.  pari.  a.  cap.  z>  1»  Ibid.  cap.  i. 

«  luid.  cap.  3. 

could 
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could  pafs  the  two  houfes  :  A  proof  that  the  parlia-  chap. 

ment  had  referves  even  in  their  concelTions  with  re-  ^_J__^^ _J 

gard  to  religion,  about  which  they  feem  to  have  been       1554. 
lefs  fcrupulous.     The  queen,  therefore,  finding  that 
they  would  not  ferve  all  her  purpofes,  finiflied  the 
feffion  by  diflblving  them,  ^th  May. 

Mary's  thoughts  were  now  entirely  employed 
■about  receiving  Don  Phihp,  whofe  arrival  fhe  hourly 
expe6:ed.  This  princefs,  who  had  Hved  fo  many 
years  in  a  very  referved  and  private  manner,  with- 
out any  profpeft  or  hopes  of  a  hufband,  was  fo 
fmitten  with  afFe£lion  for  her  young  confort,  whom 
fhe  had  never  feen,  that  fhe  waited  with  the  utmofl 
impadence  for  the  completion  of  the  marriage ;  and 
every  obilacle  was  to  her  a  fource  of  anxiety  and 
difcontent ''.  She  complained  of  Philip's  delays  as 
affeded ;  and  flie  could  not  conceal  her  vexation, 
that  though  fhe  brought  him  a  kingdom  as  her 
dowry,  he  treated  her  with  fuch  neglect,  that  he 
had  never  yet  favoured  her  with  a  fmgle  letter  ^ 
Her  fondnefs  was  but  the  more  increafed  by  this 
fupercilious  treatment ;  and  when  fhe  found  that 
her  fubjeds  had  entertained  the  greatefl  averfion  for 
the  event  to  which  fhe  directed  her  fondefl  wifhes, 
fhe  made  the  whole  Englifh  nation  the  objed  of  her 
refentment.  A  fquadron,  under  the  com.mand  of 
lord  Effingham,  had  been  fitted  out  to  convoy  Phi- 
lip from  Spain,  where  he  then  refided ;  but  the 
admiral  informing  her  that  tke  dilcontents  ran  very 
high  among  the  feamen,  and  that  it  was  net  fafe 
for  Philip  to  intruft  himfelf  in  their  hands,  fhe  gave 
orders  to  difmifs  them  K  She  then  dreaded  left  the 
French  fleet,  being  mafters  of  the  fea,  might  inter- 
cept her  hufband  ;  and  every  rumour  of  danger, 
every  blafl  of  wind,  threw  her  into  panics  and  con- 
vulfions.     Her  health,  and  even  her  underftanding, 

d  Str)'pc,  vol.  iii.  p,  ii>  ^  Dcpechts  de  Noailles,  vol.  iii. 

p.  248.  f  Ibid.  p.  aao. 
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CHAP,  were  vifibly  hurt  by  this  extreme  irhpatience ;  and 

aXavI.      /)       iTi',c  ■H-riirlr  ■v:in'f-lT  ci  iipMi,-  !3nnrphpnf von  Ipd  h^r  npr- 
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fhe  was-flruck  with  a  new  apprehenfron  left  her  per- 
fon,    impaired    by  time,    and    blafted   by   llcknefs, 
Hiould  prove  difagreeable  to  her  future  confort.    Her 
glafs  difcovered  to  her  how  haggard  fhe  was  become; 
and  when  die  remarked  the  decay  of  her  beauty,  fhe 
knew  not  whether  flie  ought  more  to  defire  or  ap- 
prehend the  arrival  of  Philip  ^ 
lotli  Jiry.       At   laft   came  the    moment   fo    impatiently  ex- 
piiiiii)  b       pected  ;  and  news  was  brought  the  queen  of  Philip's 
Eu-lanii"    arrival   at   Southampton  *'.     A  few  days  after,  they 
were  married  in  Weflminfter,  and  having   made  a 
pompous  entry  into  London,  where  Philip  difplayed 
his  wealth  with  great  oflentation,  flie  carried  him  to 
\¥indfor,  the  palace  in  which  they  afterwards  re- 
fided.     The  prince's  behaviour  was  ill  calculated  to 
remiove  the  prejudices  which  the  EngliHi  nation  had 
entertained  againft  him.      He  was  diltant  and   re- 
ferved  in  his  addrefs  ;  took  no  notice  of  the  falutes 
even  of  the  moft  confiderable  noblemen;  '^nd  fo  en- 
trenched himfelf  in  form  and  ceremony,  that  he  was 
in  a  manner   inacceffible-' :  But  this  circumftance 
rendered  him  the  more  acceptable  to  the  queen,  who 
defired  to  have  no  company  but  her  hulband's,  and 
who  was  impatient  when  ilie  met  with  any  interrup- 
tion to  her  fondnefs.     The  fliorteil  abfence  gave  her 
vexation;  and  when  he  fhowed  civilities  to  any  other 
woman,    fhe   could  i^t  conceal  her  jealoufy  and 
refentment. 

Mary  foon  found  that  Philip's  ruling  pafTion 
was  ambition ;  and  that  the  only  method  o\  gratify- 
ing him,  and  fecuring  his  aft'ections,  was  to  render 

s  Depecbes  de  Noailles,  vil.  ii',  p.  22a.  252,  255. 

b  toy.,  vol  iii.  p.  99.  Heylin,  p.  39.  Burnet,  vol.  iii  p.  302. 
Godwin,  n.  345.  We  are  told  by  fir  VViiriAm  Monfon,  p  225,  that 
fhe  admiral  of  England  fired  at  the  Spanifli  r.a\y,  when  f  hilip  was 
Onboard;  becaufe  they  had  not  lowered  tht-ir  topfails,  as  a  marlc 
of  (iefercncc  to  the  Engliili  navy  in  the  narro'v  feas  :  A  very  fpirittd 
behaviour,  and  very  unlike  thote  times,  i  Baker,  p.  37,0. 

him 
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him  mafter  of  England.  The  interefl  and  liberty  C  H  A  P. 
of  her  people  were  confiderations  of  fmall  moment,  '^^^]^^\ 
in  comparifon  of  her  obtaining  this  favourite  point.  1554. 
She  fummoned  a  new  parliament,  in  hopes  of  find- 
ing them  entirely  compliant ;  and  that  fiie  might 
acquire  the  greater  authority  over  them,  flie  imi- 
tated the  precedent  of  the  former  reign,  and  wrote 
circular  letters,  directing  a  proper  choice  of  mem- 
bers''.  The  zeal  of  the  catholics,  the  infiaence  of  12th  Not. 
SpaniJh  gold,  the  pov/ers  of  prerogative,  the  dif- 
couragement  of  the  gentry,  particularly  of  the  pro- 
teftants  ;  all  thefe  caufes,  feconding  the  intrigues  of 
Gardiner,  had  procured  her  a  houfe  of  commons, 
which  was  in  a  great  meafure  to  her  fatisfaclion ; 
and  it  was  thought,  from  the  difpofition  of  the  na- 
tion, that  (he  might  now  fafely  omit,  on  her  allem- 
bling  the  parliament,  the  title  o{  fiipreme  head  of 
the  churchy  though  infeparably  annexed  by  law  to 
the  crown  of  England  '.  Cardinal  Pole  had  arrived 
in  Flanders,  invefled  with  legantine  powers  from 
the  pope  :  In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  ar- 
rival in  England,  the  parliament  paifed  an  acl  reverf- 
ing  his  attainder,  and  relloring  his  blood  ;  and  the 
queen,  difpenfing  with  the  old  ftatute  of  provi- 
fors,  granted  him  permiffion  to  ad  as  legate. 
The  cardinal  came  over  j  and  after  being  intro- 
duced to  the  king  and  queen,  he  invited  the  par- 
liament to  reconcile  themfel^s  and  the  kingdom  10 
the  apoflolic  fee,  from  which  they  had  been  fo  long 
and  io  unhappily  divided.  This  meffage  v. as  taken 
in  good  part ;  and  both  houfes  voted  an  addrefs  to 
Philip  and  Mary,  acknowledging  that  they  had  been 
guilty  of  a  moft  horrible  defedion  from  the  true 
church;  profefling  a  fmcere  repentance  of  their  paft 
tranfgrellions  ;  declaring  their  refolution  to  repeal 
all  laws  enaded  in  prejudice  of  the  church  of  Rome; 

^  Mem.  of  Crnnm.   p.   344.       Strype's  Ecol.   Mem,   vol.   iii. 
P-  »J+>  155-         ^  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  291.     Sti-ype,  vol.  ui,  p.  155. 

and 
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c  ^Jirf  si^d  praying  their  majefties,  that  fmce  they  were  hap* 
y^,,^....^,^  pily  uninfeded  with  that  criminal  fchifm,  they  would 
S554-  intercede  with  the  holy  father  for  the  abfolution  and 
forgivenefs  of  their  penitent  fubjefts  ".  The  requefl 
was  eafily  granted.  The  legate, 'in  the  name  of  his 
holinefs,  gave  the  parliament  and  kingdom  abfolu- 
tion, freed  them  from  all  cenfm"es,  and  received 
them  again  into  the  bofom  of  the  chmxh.  The 
pope,  then  Julius  III,  being  informed  of  thefe  tranf- 
actions,  faid  that  it  was  an  unexampled  inftance  of 
his  felicity  to  receive  thanks  from  the  Englifli  for 
allowing  them  to  do  what  he  ought  to  give  them 
thanks  for  performing". 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  zeal  ©f  thofe 
times  for  and  againft  popery,  the  object  always 
upperm.oft  with  the  nobility  and  gentry  was  their 
money  and  eftates:  They  were  not  brought  to  make 
thefe  conceflions  in  favour  of  Rome,  till  they  had 
received  repeated  affurances,  from  the  pope  as  well 
as  the  queen,  that  the  plunder  which  they  had  made 
on  the  ecclefiaftics  fliould  never  be  inquired  into ; 
and  that  the  abbey  and  church  lands  ihould  remain 
with  the  prefent  poflelfors  ".  But  not  trufling  alto- 
gether to  thefe  promifes,  the  parliament  took  care 
in  the  law  itff  If  p,  by  which  they  repealed  the  for- 
mer ftatutes  enafted  againfl  the  pope's  authority, 
to  infert  a  claufe,  in  which,  befides  bellowing  vali- 
dity on  all  marriages  celebrated  during  the  fchifm, 
and  fixing  the  right  of  incumbents  to  their  benefices, 
they  gave  fecurity  to  the  poifelfors  of  church  lands, 
and  freed  them  from  all  danger  of  ecclefiaftical  cen- 
fures.  The  convocation  alfo,  in  order  to  remove  ap- 
prehenfions  on  that  head,  were  induced  to  prefent  a 
petition  to  the  lame  purpofe  ^ ;  and  the  legate, 
in  his  mailer's  name,  ratified  all  thefe  tranfailions. 

™  Fox,  vol.  iii,  p.  3,  Heylin,  p.  42.  Burnet,  vol,  ii.  p.  293. 
Godwin,  p.  247.  »  Father  Paul,  lib.  iv.  "  Heylin,  p.  4'. 

P  I  &  2  Phil.  &  Mar.  c.  8.  'i  Heylin,  p.  43-     J  '-^  2  ^^^^-  ^ 

ar,  c.  8.     Strype,  vol.  iii.  p.  159. 

It 
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It  now  appeared  that,  notwithflanding  the  efTorts  of  chap. 
the  queen  and  king,  the  power  of  the  papacy  was  ,^^^^^Xw^ 
effeftually  fupprefled  in  England,  and  invincible  bar-  1354.. 
riers  fixed  againfl  its  re-eftablifhment.  For  though 
the  jurifdiftion  of  the  ecclefiailics  was  for  the  pre- 
fent  reftored,  their  property,  on  which  their  power 
much  depended,  was  irretrievably  loft,  and  no  hopes 
remained  of  recovering  it.  Even  thefe  arbitrary, 
powerful,  and  bigoted  princes,  while  the  tranfaftions 
were  yet  recent,  could  not  regain  to  the  church 
her  pofleffions  fo  lately  ravifhed  from  her  ;  and  no 
expedients  were  left  to  the  clergy  for  enriching 
themfelves,  but  thofe  which  they  had  at  firfl:  prac- 
tifed,  and  which  had  required  many  ages  of  igno- 
rance, barbarifm,  and  fuperilition,  to  produce  their 
effeft  on  mankind  ^ 

The  parliament  having  fecured  their  own  pofTef- 
fions,  were  more  indifferent  with  regard  to  religion, 
or  even  to  the  lives  of  their  fellow-citizens :  They 
revived  the  old  fanguinary  laws  againfl  heretics  % 
which  had  been  rejected  in  the  former  parliament : 
They  alfo  ena6led  feveral  flatutes  againfl  feditious 
v/ords  and  rumours  ' ;  and  they  made  it  treaibn  to 
imagine  or  attempt  the  death  of  Philip  during  his 
marriage  with  the  queen "'.  Each  parliament  hi- 
therto had  been  induced  to  go  a  ftep  farther  than 
their  predecelfors ;  but  none  of  them  had  entirely 
loft  all  regard  to  national  interefts.  Their  hatred 
againft  the  Spaniards,  as  well  as  their  fufpicion  of 
Philip's  pretenfions,  ftill  prevailed ;  and  though  the 
queen  attempted  to  get  her  huiband  declared  pre- 
fumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  and  to  have  the  admi- 
niftration  put  into  his  hands,  flie  failed  in  all  her 
endeavours,  and  could  not  fo  much  as  procure  the 
parliament's  confent  to  his  coronation ''''.  All  at- 
tempts likewife  to  obtain  fubfidies  from  the  com- 

•■  See  note  [R]  at  the  end  of  the  vohime,  ^  i  &  2  Phil. 

Sc  Mar.  c.  6.  «  Ibid.  c.  3.  9.  «  Ibid,  c.  10. 

w  Godwin,  p.  348.    Baker,  p.  323. 
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;  H  A  P.  mons,  m  order  to  fupport  the  emperor  in  his  war 
^■^■^'^'^*  a2:ainll  France,  proved  fruitlefs :   The  ufual  animo- 


c 

xxx\'..  g^gamlt  i' ranee,  prov 
:jj^,  fity  and  jealoufy  of  the'  Englifii  againft  that  kingdom 
feemed  to  have  given  place  for  the  prefent  to  like 
paffions  againft  Spain.  '  Philip,  fenfible  of  the  pre- 
polTeffions  entertained  againft  him,  endeavoured  to 
acquire  popularity  by  procuring  the  releafe  of  fe- 
veral  prifoners  of  diftinclion  ;  lord  Henry  Dudley, 
fir  George  Harper,  fir  Nicholas  Thrcgmorton,  fir 
Edmond  Warner,  fir  William  St.  to,  fir  Nicholas 
Arnold,  Harrington,  Tremaine,  who  had  been  cons.^ 
fined  from  the  fufpicions  or  refentment  of  the 
courts  But  nothing  was  more  agreeable  to  the 
nation  than  his  protecting  the  lady  Elizabeth  from 
the  fpite  and  malice  of  the  queen,  and  reftoring  her 
to  liberty.  This  meafure  was  liot  the  effed  of  any 
generofity  in  Philip,  a  fentirnent  of  which  he  was 
wholly  deftitute ;  but  of  a  refined  policy,  which 
made  him  forefee,  that  if  that  princefs  were  put  to 
death,  the  next  lawful  heir  was  the  (|ueen  of  Scots, 
whofe  fucceffion  would  for  ever  annex  England  to 
the  crown  of  France.  '  The  earl  of  Devonfliire  alfq 
reaped  fome  benefit  from  Phihp's  afFeclation  of  po* 
pularity,  and  recovered  his  liberty  :  But  that  noble- 
man, finding  himfelf  expofed  to  fufpicion,  begge4 
permiflion  to  travel  >' ;  and  he  foon  after  died  at  Pa- 
dua, from  poifon,  as  is  pretended,  given  him  by  the 
Imperialifls.  He  was  the  eleventh  and  lafl  earl  of 
Devonfhire  of  that  nobis  family,  one  of  the  mofh  iU 

Juftrious  in  Europe.    

The  queen's  extreme  defire  of  having  ifTue,  had 
made  her  fondly  give  credit  to  any  appearance  of 
pregnancy  ;  and  when  the  legate  was  introduced  to 
her,  fhe  fancied  that  fire  felt  the  embryo  flir  in  he\- 
womb  ^.  Her  flatterers  compared  this  motion  of 
the  infant  to  that  of  Jbhii  theBaptilt,  who  'Ieape4 

^  Mpylin,   p.   39.      Burnet,    vol.  li.    p.   287.      Stowe,   p.  6j6. 
Pepeches  de  Noailles,  vol.  iy:.  p.  146,  147.  ^  Heylin,  p.  40. 

i3odv/in,  p,  34^.  z  Depecjip  tie  Moaiilcs,  vcK  iv.  j^. :-/. 
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in  his  mother's  belly  at  the  falutation  of  the  Virgin '.  C  H  A  p. 
Difpatches  were  immediately  fent  to  inform  foreign  ^,^^^1^5^ 
courts  of  this  event:  Orders  were  iffued  to  give  j^j^. 
public  thanks :  Great  rejoicings  were  made  :  The 
family  of  the  young  prince  was  already  fettled  '' ;  for 
the  catholics  held  themfelves  affured  that  the  child 
was  to  be  a  male  :  And  Bonner,  biihop  of  London, 
made  public  prayers  be  faid,  that  Heaven  would 
pleafe  to  r-ender  Kim  beautiful,  vigorous,  and  witty. 
13ut  the  nation  Hill  remained  fomewhat  incredulous  j 
and  men  were  perfuaded  that  the  queen  laboured 
under  infirmities  whiizh  rendered  her  incapable  of 
having  children.  Her  infant  proved  only  the  com.- 
mencement  of  a  dropfy,  which  the  difor4ered  flate 
pf  her  health  had  brought  upon  her.  The  belief, 
however,  of  hsr  pregnancy  was  upheld  with  all 
poffible  care ;  and  was  one  artifice  by  which  Philip 
endeavoured  to  fupport  his  authority  in  the  king- 
dom. The  parliament  pafled  a  law,  which,  in  cafe  ^sss* 
of  the  queen's  demife,  appointed  him  proteftor 
during  the  minority ;  and  the  king  and  queen, 
finding  they  could  obtain  no  further  conceilions, 
.came  une:5fpe<5ledly  to  Weilminfter  and  diiroiye4 
|:hem. 

There  happened  an  incident  this  feflion  which  iStbJan, 
mud  not  be  palled  over  in  filence.  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  houfe,  diiTatisfied  with  the  mea- 
sures of  the  parliament,  but  finding  themfelves 
unable  to  prevent  them^  made  a  feceifion  in  order 
to  fhow  their  difapprobation,  and  refufed  any  longer 
to  attend  the  houfe".  For  this  inftance  of  contu- 
macy they  were  indided  in  the  king's-bench  after 
the  diffolution  of  parliament :  Six  of  them  fubmitted 
^o  the  mercy  of  the  court,  and  paid  their  fines : 
The  reft  traverfed;  and  the  queen  died  before  the 
^fiair  was  brougl^t  to  an   iflup.     Judging  of  th<^ 

2  Burnet,  vol.  ji.  p.  292.    Godwin,  p.  348.  b  Hcylin, 

P- 46.  *=  Coke's  Inftilutes,  partly,  p.  17.     Strype's  Memor. 

vol.  i.  p.  iCj. 
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CHAP,  matter  by  the  fubfequent  claims  of  the  houfe  of 
^^PJ^  commons,  and,  indeed,  by  the  true  principles  of 
JJ55.  free  government,  this  attempt  of  the  queen's  mini- 
fters  mufl  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  privilege  ;  but 
it  gave  little  umbrage  at  the  time,  and  was  never 
called  in  queftion  by  any  houfe  of  commons  which 
afterwards  fat  during  this  reigii.  The  count  of 
Noailles,  the  French  ambaffador,  fays,  that  the 
queen  threw  feveral  members  into  prifoa  for  their 
freedom  of  fpeech  ^, 

^  Vol.  V,  p.  596» 
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CHAP,  xxxvir.- 

Reafons  for  and  againft  toleration         Perfecutiont 

A  parliament The  queen  s  extortions 

The   emperor  rcfigns   his   crowns— —~-Eicecution  of 

Cranmer -War  with  France Battle  of  St, 

^uiniin '^Calais  taken  by  the  French Affairs 

of  Scotland -Marriage  of  the  Dauphin  and  the 

queen  of  Scots A parliament-^—^-^'Death  of  the 

queen* 

THE  fuccefs  which  Crardiner,  from  his  cautious  CHAP, 
and  prudent  condud,  had  met  with  in  go-  ^xxxyii. 
Vernlng  the  parliament,  and  engaging  them  to 
concur  both  in  the  Spanifh  match,  and  in  the  re- 
eflablilhment  of  the  ancient  rehgion,  two  points  to 
which  it  was  believed  they  bore  an  extreme  aver- 
fion,  had  fo  raifed  his  character  for  wifdom  and 
policy,  that  his  opinion  was  received  as  an  oracle 
in  the  council ;  and  his  authority,  as  it  was  always 
great  in  his  own  party,  no  longer  fuffered  any  op- 
pofition  or  control.  Cardinal  Pole  himfelf,  though 
more  beloved  on  account  of  his  virtue  and  candour^ 
and  though  fuperior  in  birth  and  ftation,  had  not 
equal  weight  in  public  deliberations ;  and  while  his 
learning,  piety,  and  humanity,  were  extremely  re- 
fpeded,  he  was  reprefented  more  as  a  good  man 
than  a  great  minifler.  A  very  important  queflion 
was  frequently  debated  before  the  queen  and  coun- 
cil by  thefe  two  ecclefiaftics ;  whether  the  laws  lately 
revived  againft  heretics  ihould  be  put  in  execution, 
or  Ihould  only  be  employed  to  reftrain  by  terror  the 
bold  attempts  of  thefe  zealots  ?  Pole  was  very  fin- 
cere  in  his  religious  principles ;  and  though  his 
moderation  had  made  him  be  fufpeded  at  Rome  of 
D  d  3  »  tea* 
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xxxvi^^  tendency  towards  Lutheranifm,  he  was  ferioufly 
'w'-<'^  perfuaded  of  the  catholic  dodrlnes,  and  thought  that 
tS5S'  no  confideration  of  human  policy  ought  ever  to 
come  in  competition  with  fuch  important  interefts. 
Gardiner,  on  the  contrary,  had  always  made  his 
religion  fubfervient  to  his  fchemes  of  fafety  or  ad- 
vancement J  and  by  his  unlimited  complaifance  to 
Henry,  he  had  fliewn  that  had  he  not  been  pufhed 
to  extremity  under  the  late  minority,  he  was  fuf- 
liciently  difpofed  to  make  a  facrifice  of  his  principles 
to  the  eflabhfhed  theology.  This  was  the  well- 
known  character  of  thefe  two  great  counfellors  j 
yet  fuch  is  the  prevalence  of  temper  above  fyftem, 
that  the  benevolent  difpofition  of  Pole  led  him  to 
advife  a  toleration  of  the  heretical  tenets  which  he 
highly  blamed ;  while  the  fevere  manners  of  Gar- 
diner inclined  him  to  fupport  by  perfecution  that 
religion  which  at  the  bottom  he  regarded  with  great 
indifference  ^.  This  circumllance  of  public  condu<^ 
was  of  the  highell  importance  ;  and  from  being  the 
objecl  of  deliberation  in  the  council,  it  foon  became 
the  fubjed  of  difcourfe  throughout  the  nation.  We 
iliall  relate,  in  a  few  words,  the  topics  by  which 
each  fide  fupported,  or  might  have  fupported,  their 
fcheme  of  policy ;  and  fhall  difplay  the  oppofite 
1-fip.fons,  which  have  been  employed  with  regard  to 
an  argument  that  ever  has  been  and  ever  will  be  fo 
much  eanvalTed. 
yeaibns  The  praclice  of  perfecution,  faid  the  defenders 

I'^amft  o^  Pole's  opinion,  is  the  fcandal  of  all  religion  ;  and 
tokraiion.  the  theological  animofity  fo  fierce  and  violent,  far 
from  being  an  argument  of  men*s  conviction  in 
their  oppolite  fe^ts,  is  a  certain  proof  that  they  have 
never  reached  any  ferious  perfuafion  with  regard  to 
thefe  remote  and  fublime  fubjecls.  Even  thofe  who 
are  the  moft  impatient  of  contradiClion  in  other  con- 
troverfiebj  are  mild  and  moderate  in  comparifon  of 

£  Ileylui,  p.  47. 
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|3(»krri]ical  divines;  and  wherever  a  man's  know-  chap, 
ledge  and  experience  gave  him  a  perfect  aflurance  ^,?.l^ 
in  his  own  opinion,  he  regards  with  contempt,  rather  i^^^-. 
than  anger,  the  oppofition  and  miftakes  of  others* 
But  while  men  zealoufly  maintain  what  they  neither 
clearly  comprehend  nor  entirely  believe,  they  are 
fhaken  in  their  imagined  faith  by  the  oppofite  per- 
fuafion,  or  even  doubts,  of  other  men  ;  and  vent  on 
their  antagonifls  that  impatience  which  is  the  na- 
tural refult  of  fo  difagreeable  a  flate  of  the  under- 
ftanding.  They  then  eafily  embrace  any  pretence 
for  reprefenting  opponents  as  impious  and  prophane  j 
and  if  they  can  alfo  find  a  colour  for  connecting  this* 
violence  with  the  interefts  of  civil  government,  they 
can  no  longer  be  reflrained  from  giving  uncontrolled 
fcope  to  vengeance  and  refentment.  But  furely 
never  enterprife  was  more  unfortunate  than  that  o£ 
founding  perfecution  upon  policy,  or  endeavouring, 
for  the  fake  of  peace,  to  fettle  an  entire  uniformity 
of  opinion  in  queflions  which  of  all  others  are  leaft 
fubjedted  to  the  criterion  of  human  reafon.  The 
univerfal  and  uncontradicted  prevalence  of  one  opi- 
nion in  religious  fubjeCts  can  be  owing  at  firfl  to 
the  flupid  ignorance  alone  and  barbarifm  of  the 
people,  who  never  indulge  themfelves  in  any  fpe» 
culation  or  inquiry ;  and  there  is  no  expedient  for 
'  maintaining  that  uniformity,  fo  fondly  fought  after, 
but  by  banifliing  for  ever  all  curiofity  and  all  im- 
provement in  fcience  and  cultivation.  It  may  not, 
indeed,  appear  difficult  to  check,  by  a  fteady  feve- 
rity,  the  firft  beginnings  of  controverfy ;  but  be- 
fides  that  this  policy  expofes  for  ever  the  people  to 
all  the  abJeCt  terrors  of  fuperftition,  and  the  magi- 
flrate  to  the  endlefs  encroachments  of  ecclefiaftics, 
it  alfo  renders  men  fo  delicate  that  they  can  never 
endure  to  hear  of  oppofition  ;  and  they  will  foine 
lime  pay  dearly  for  that  falfe  tranquillity  in  which 
they  have  been  fo  long  indulged.  As  healthful 
bodies  are  ruined  by  too  nice  a  regimen,  and  are 
D  d  4  thereby 
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c  H  A  p.  thereby  rendered  incapable  of  bearing  the  unavoid- 
xxxiviT.    2b\e  incidents  of  human  life  ;    a  people  who  never 
^■''''''^'''"'**^  were  allowed  to  imagine  that  their  principles  could 
be  contefted,  fly  out  into  the  moil  outrageous  vio- 
lence when  any  event  (and  fuch  events  are  com- 
mon) produces  a  fadion  among  their  clergy,  and 
gives    rife  to   any  difference  in    tenet  or  opinion. 
But  whatever  may  be  faid  in  favour  of  fuppreffing, 
by  perfecution,  the  firft  beginnings  of   herefy,  na 
folid  argument  can  be  alleged  for  extending  feverity 
towards   multitudes,    or  endeavouring,   by   capitai 
punifhments,  to  extirpate  an  opinion  which  has  dif- 
fufed  itfelf  among  men  of  every  rank  and  ilation. 
Befides  the  extreme  barbarity  of  fuch  an  attempt, 
it  commonly  proves  ineffedual  to  the  purpofe  in- 
tended :    and  ferves  only  to  make  men  more  obfti- 
nate  in  their  perfuafion,  and  to  increafe  the  number 
of  their  profelytes.     The  melancholy  v/ith  which  the 
fear  of  death,  torture,  and  perfecution  infpires  the 
fe6laries,  is  the  proper  difpofition   for  foftering  re- 
ligious zeal :  The  profpett  of  eternal  rewards,  when 
brought  near,    overpowers   the  dread  of  temporal 
punifliments :  The  glory   of  martyrdom   (limulates 
all  the   more  furious  zealots,  efpecially  the  leaders 
and  preachers :  Where  a  violent  animofity  is  excited 
by  opprefTion,   men  naturally  pafs  from  hating  the 
pefons  of  their  tyrants,   to  a  more  violent   abhor- 
,  rence  of  their  dodrines  :  And  the  fpedators,  moved 

with  pity  towards  the  fuppofed  martyrs,  are  eafily 
feduced  to  embrace  thofe  principles  which  can  in- 
fpire  men  with  a  conftancy  that  appears  alrpoft  fu- 
pernatural.  Open  the  door  to  toleration,  mutual 
hatred  relaxes  among  the  fed:aries ;  their  attach- 
ment to  their  particular  modes  of  religion  decays  ; 
the  common  occupations  and  pleafures  of  life  fuc- 
ceed  to  the  acrimony  of  difputation  ;  and  the  fame 
man  who  in  other  circumllances  would  have  bravecf 
flames  and  tortures,  is  induced  to  change  his  fed: 
from  the  fmalleft  profped  of  favour  and  advancc- 

mentj 
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ment,  or  even  from  the  frivolous  hope  of  becoming  chap. 
more  faftiionable  in  his  principles.     If  any  excep-  ^^j^^^^^ 
tion  can  be  admitted  to  this  maxim  of  toleration,  it      ,555. 
will  only  be  where  a  theology  altogether  new,  nowife 
connected  with  the  ancient  religion  of  the  ftate,  is 
imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  may  eafily  at 
one  blow  be  eradicated  without  leaving  the  feeds  of 
future  innovation.    But  as  this  exception  would  im- 
ply fome  apology  for  the  ancient  pagan  perfecutions, 
or  for  the  extirpation  of  Chriftianity  in  China  and 
Japan ;  it  ought  furely,  on  account  of  this  detefted 
confequence,  to  be  rather  buried  in  eternal  filence 
and  oblivion. 

Though  thefe  arguments  appear  entirely  fatif-» 
fadory,  yet  fuch  is  the  fubtilty  of  human  wit,  that 
Gardiner  and  the  other  enemies  to  toleration  were 
not  reduced  to  filence  ;  and  they  flill  found  topics 
on  which  to  maintain  the  controverfy.     The  doc- 
trine, faid  they,  of  liberty  of  confcience,  is  founded 
on  the  mod  flagrant  impiety,  and  fuppofes  fuch  an 
indifference  among  all  religions,  fuch  an  obfcurity  in 
theological  dodrines,  as  to  render  the  church  and 
magiftrate  incapable  of  diltinguiihing  with  certainty 
the  di6lates  of  Heaven  from  the  mere  fi6lions  o£ 
human  imagination.     If  the  Divinity  reveals  prin- 
ciples to  mankind,  he  will  furely  give  a  criterion 
by  which  they  may  be  afcertained ;    and  a  prince, 
who  knowingly  allows  thefe  principles  to  be  per- 
verted or  adulterated,   is  infinitely  more  criminal 
than  if  he  gave  permiflion  for  the  vending  of  poifon 
under  the  Ihape  of  food  to  all  his  fubjefts.     Perfe- 
cution  may,  indeed,  feem  better  calculated  to  make 
hypocrites  than  converts ;   but  experience  teaches 
us,  that  the  habits  of  hypocrify  often  turn  into  re- 
ality ;  and  the  children,  at  ieaft,  ignorant  of  thq 
diflimulation  of  their  parents,  may  happily  be  edu- 
cated in  more  orthodox   tenets.     It  is  abfurd,  in 
oppofition  to  confiderations  of  fuch  unfpeakable  im- 
4  portance. 
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CHAP.  P"^i"f ance,  to  plead  the  temporal  and  frivolous  m- 
XXXVir.    terefts  of  civil  fociety  ;  and  if  matters  be  thoroughly 
v^-^,'-^-/  examined,  even  that  topic  will  not  appear  fo  uni- 
verfally  certain   in  favour  of  toleration  as  by  fome 
it  is  reprefented.    Where  fed:s  arife,  whofe  funda- 
mental principle  on  all  fides  is  to  execrate,  and  ab« 
lior,  and  damn,  and  extirpate  each  other  ;    what 
choice  has  the  magiflrate  left,  but  to  take  part,  and 
by  rendering  one  fe6l  entirely  prevalent,  reftore^  at 
leaft  for  a  time,  the  public  tranquillity  "?     The  poli- 
tical body  being  here  fickly,  mufl  not  be  treated  as 
if  it  were  in  a  (late  of  found  health  ;  and  an  effec- 
tual neutrality  in  the  prince,  or  even  a  cool  pre- 
ference, may  ferve  only  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  all 
the  fefts,  and  keep  alive  their  animofity.     The  pro- 
teftants,  far  from  tolerating  the  religion  of  their  an- 
ceflors,  regard  it  as  an  impious  and  detellable  ido- 
latry ;  and  during  the  late  minority,  when  they  were 
entirely  mailers,   they  enacted  very  fevere  though 
not  capital  punifliments  againll  all  exercife  of  the 
catholic  worfhip,  and  eveii  agairifl  fuch  as  barely 
abftained  from  their  profane  rites  and  facraments, 
i^or  are  inifances  wanting  of  their  endeavours  to 
fecure  an  imagined  orthodoxy  by  the  mofl  rigo- 
J"oUs  executions  :    Calvin   has  burned  Servetus  at 
Geneva :    Craiimer  brought  Arians  and  Anabaptifts 
to  the  ftake  t    And  if  perfecution  of  any  kind  be 
admitted,  the   mod   bloody  and  violent  will  furely 
be  allotved  the  mofl  juflifiable,  as  the  mofl  effec- 
tual. Imprifoiimeiits,  hnes,  confifcations,  whippings, 
ferve  only  to  irritate  the  fefts,   without  difabling 
them  from  relifiartce  :  But  the  flake,  the  wheel,  and 
the  gibbet,  mufl  foon  terminate  in  the  extirpation 
or  banifhment  of  all  the  heretics  inclined  to  give 
dillurbance,  and  in  the  entire  filence  and  fubmiflion 
of  the  reft. 

The  arguments  of  Gardiner,  being  more  agree- 
able to  the  cruel  bigotry  of  Mary  and  Philip,  were 

better 
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better  received  ;  and  though  Pole  pleaded,  as  is  af-  9.Jt.^.j^' 
firmed  %  the  advice  of  the  emperor,  who  recom-  v,,^-.^,,^ 
mended  it  to  his  daughter-in-law  not  to  exercife      ijji, 
violence  againfh  the  proteilants,  and  defired  her  to 
confider  his  own  example,  who,  after  endeavouring 
through  his  whole  life  to  extirpate  herefy,  had  in  the 
end  reaped  nothing  but   confufion  and  difappoint- 
ment,  the  fcheme  of  toleration  was  entirely  rejeded. 
It  was  determined  to  let  loofe  the  laws  in  their  full 
vigour  againfl  the  reformed  religion  ;  and  England 
was  foon  hlled  with  fcenes  of  horror,  which  have  ever 
fince  rendered  the  catholic  religion  the  object  of  ge- 
neral deteftation,  and  which  prove,  that  no  human 
depravity  can  equal  revenge  and  cruelty  covered  with 
the  mantle  of  religion. 

The  perfecutors  began  with  Rogers,  prebendary  violm-*. 
of  St.Paul's,  a  man  eminent  in  his  party  for  virtue  as  fj^ny";!!" 
well  as  for  learning.  Gardiner's  plan,  was  firfl  to  at-  En-ani, 
tack  men  of  that  character  whom  he  hoped  terror 
would  bend  to  fubmiiiion,  and  whofe  example,  ei- 
ther of  puniflmient  or  recantation,  would  naturally 
have  influence  on  the  multitude :  But  he  found  a 
perfeverance  and  courage  in  Rogers,  which  it  may 
feem  ftrange  to  find  in  human  nature,  and  of  which 
all  ages  and  all  feds  do  neverthelefs  furniih  many 
examples.  Rogers,  befide  the  care  of  his  own 
prefervation,  lay  under  other  powerful  temptations 
to  compliance :  Pie  had  a  wife  whom  he  tenderly 
loved,  and  ten  children ;  yet  fuch  was  his  ferenlty 
after  his  condemnation,  that  the  jailors,  it  is  faid, 
waked  him  from  a  found  ileep  when  the  hour  of  his 
execution  approached.  He  had  defired  to  fee  his; 
wife  before  he  died  j  but  Gardiner  told  him,  that  he 

«  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  Heylin,  p.  47.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that 
CharK"s  gave  any  fuch  advice  :  For  he  himlclf  was  at  this  very  time 
proceeding  with  great  violence  in  perfccuting  the  reformed  inFlan" 
4er5.    Centivoglio,  part  i.  lib.  5. 
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c  HAP.  v/as  a  Juried,  and  could  not   pofTibly  have  a  wife; 

v!SZiL  ^^^^  joining  infult  to  cruelty.    Rogers  was  burnt  in 
iS3S'      Smith  field  *. 

Hooper,  bifhop  of  Glocefler,  had  been  tried  at 
the  fame  time  with  Rogers  ;  but  was  fent  to  his  own 
diocefe  to  be  executed.  This  circumilance  was  con- 
trived to  flrike  the  greater  terror  into  his  flock  ;  but 
it  was  a  fource  of  confolation  to  Hooper,  who  re- 
joiced in  giving  teftimony  by  his  death  to  that  doc- 
trine which  he  had  formerly  preached  among  them. 
When  he  was  tied  to  the  ftake,  a  ftool  was  fet  before 
him,  and  the  queen's  pardon  laid  upon  it,  which  it 
•was  flill  in  his  power  to  merit  by  a  recantation  :  But 
he  ordered  it  to  be  removed  ;  and  cheerfully  pre- 
pared himfelf  for  that  dreadful  punilhment  to  which 
he  was  fentenced.  He  fuffered  it  in  its  full  feverity : 
The  wind,  which  was  violent,  blew  the  flame  of  the 
reeds  from  his  body  :  The  faggots  were  green,  and 
did  not  kindle  eafily  :  All  his  lower  parts  were  con- 
fumed  before  his  vitals  were  attacked  :  One  of  his 
hands  dropped  ©flf :  With  the  other  he  continued  to 
beat  his  bread  :  He  was  heard  to  pray  and  to  exhort 
the  people  ;  till  his  tongue,  fwoln  with  the  violence 
of  his  agony,  could  no  longer  permit  him  utterance. 
He  was  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  torture,  which 
he  bore  with  inflexible  confl:ancy  ^. 

Sanders  was  burned  at  Coventry  :  A  pardon 
was  alfo  offered  him  ;  but  he  reje6led  it,  and  em- 
braced the  Hake,  faying,  "  Welcome  the  crofs  of 
*'  Chrifl: !  welcome  everlafliing  life !"  Taylor,  par- 
fon  of  Hadley,  was  puniflied  by  fire  In  that  place, 
furrounded  by  his  ancient  friends  and  parifhioners. 
When  tied  to  the  ftake,  he  rehearfed  a  pfalm  in  Eng- 
lifh :    One  of  his  guards  ftruck  him  in  the  mouth, 

f  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  119.     Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  302. 
g  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  145,  &c.      Burnet,  vul.  ii.  p.  30*.      Hcylin, 
p.  48,  49.     Godv'in,  p.  349. 
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and  bade  him  fpeak  Latin  :  i^nother,  In  a  rage,  gave  chap, 
him  a  blow  on  the  head  with  his  halbertj  which  hap-  ^^^^^J* 
pily  pui  an  end  to  his  torments. 

There  whs  one  Philpot,  archdeacon  of  Wln- 
chefter,  inflamed  with  fuch  zeal  for  ojthodoxy,  that 
having  been  engaged  in  difpute  with  an  Arian,  he 
fpit  in  his  adverfary's  face  to  fhew  the  great  detef- 
tation  which  he  had  entertained  againfl:  that  herefy. 
He  afterwards  wrote  a  treatiie  to  juftify  this  unman- 
nerly exprelTion  of  zeal :  He  faid,  that  he  was  led 
to  it  in  order  to  relieve  the  forrow  conceived  from 
fuch  horrid  blafphemy,  and  to  fignifyhow  unworthy 
fuch  a  mllcreant  was  of  being  admitted  into  the  fo- 
ciety  of  any  Chriflian  ''.  Philpot  was  a  proteftant ; 
and  falling  now  into  the  hands  of  people  as  zealous 
as  himfelfj  but  more  powerful,  he  was  condemned 
to  the  flames,  and  fuffered  at  Smithfield.  It  feems 
to  be  almofl:  a  general  rule,  that  in  all  religions 
except  the  true,  no  man  will  fuffer  martyrdom  who 
would  not  alfo  inflitt  it  willingly  on  all  that  differ 
from  him.  The  fame  zeal  for  fpeculative  opinions 
is  the  caufe  of  both. 

The  crime  for  which  almoll  all  the  protefliants 
were  condemned  was,  their  refufal  to  acknowledge 
the  real  prefence.  Gardiner,  who  had  vainly  ex- 
peded  that  a  few  examples  would  fl:rike  a  terror 
into  the  reformers,  finding  the  work  daily  multiply 
upon  him,  devolved  the  invidious  ofiice  on  others, 
chiefly  on  Bonner,  a  man  of  profligate  manners,  and 
of  a  brutal  charafter,  who  feemed  to  rejoice  in  the 
torments  of  the  unhappy  fufferers '.  He  fometimes 
whipped  the  prifoners  with  his  own  hands,  till  he  was 
tired  with  the  violence  of  the  exercife :  He  tore  out 
the  beard  of  a  weaver  who  refufed  to  relinquifli  his 
religion  j    and  that  he  might  give  him  a  fpecimen 

»•  Strype,  vol.Ili.  p.  zSi.  and  Coll.  N^jS. 
I  Heylin,  p.  47,  48^ 
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c  H  A  p.  of  burning,  he  held  his  hand  to  the  candle  till  the 
XXXVII.  fiiiews  and  veins  fhrunk  and  buril  ^ 

It  is  needlefs  to  be  particular  in  enumerating  all 
the  cruelties  pra£lifed  in  England  during  the  courfe 
of  three  years  that  thefe  perfecutions  lafted  :  The  fa- 
yage  barbarity  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  patient  con- 
ftancy  on  the  other,  are  lb  fmnilar  in  all  thofe  mar- 
tyrdoms, that  the  narrative,  little  agreeable  in  itfelf, 
>vouId  never  be  relieved  by  any  variety.  Human 
nature  appears  not,  on  any  occafion,  fo  deteftabie, 
atnd  at  the  fame  time  fo  abfurd,  as  in  thefe  religious 
perfecutions,  v/hich  fmk  men  below  infernal  fpirits 
jn  wickednefs,  and  below  the  beads  in  folly.  A  few 
inftances  only  may  be  worth  preferving,  in  order, 
if  pollible,,  to  warn  zealous  bigots  for  ever  to  avoid 
ilich  odious  and  fuch  fruitlefs  barbarity. 

F^R&AR,  bifliop  of  St.  David's,  Was  burned  m 
his  own  diocefe  ;  and  his  appeal  to  cardinal  Pole 
was  not  attended  to  '.  Ridley,  bifhop  of  London, 
and  Latimer,  formerly  bifhop  of  Worcefter,  two 
prelates  celebrated  for  learning  and  virtue,  periflied 
together  in  the  fame  flames  at  Oxford,  and  fup- 
ported  each  other's  conflancy  by  their  mutual  ex- 
hortations. Latimer,  when  tied  to  the  ftake,  called 
to  his  companion,  ''  Be  of  good  cheer,  brother  ; 
"  we  fliall  this  day  kindle  fuch  a  torch  in  Eng- 
*'  land,  as,  I  trull  in  God,  fhall  never  be  extin- 
"  guiflied."  The  executioners  had  been  fo  merciful 
(for  that  clemency  may  more  naturally  be  afcribed 
to  them  than  to  the  religious  zealots)  as  to  tie  bags 
pf  gunpowder  about  thefe  prelates,  in  order  to  put 
^  fpeedy  period  to  their  tortures  :  The  explofion. 
immediately  killed  Latimer,  who  was  in  extrem-e 
pld  age ;  Ridley  continued  ahve  during  fome  tiai^ 
Jn  the  midft  of  t!)e  flames  %  ' 

it  Fox,  vc;].  iii.  p.  jg/.  i  Ibid.  p.  216, 
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One  Hunter,  a  young  man  of  nineteen,  an  appren-  chap. 
tice,  having  been  feduced  by  a  pried  into  a  difpute,  xx^'V^^^* 
had  unwarily  denied  the  real  prefence.  Senfible  ol 
his  danger,  he  imrnediately  abfconded  j  but  Bonner 
laying  hold  of  his  father,  threatened  him  with  the 
greateft  feverities  if  he  did  not  produce  the  young 
man  to  fland  his  trial.  Hunter  hearing  of  the  vex- 
ations to  which  his  father  was  expofed,  voluntarily 
liirrendered  himfelf  to  Bonner,  and  was  condemned 
to  the  flames  by  that  barbarous  prelate. 

ThomAs  Haukes,  when  condufted  to  the  ftake^, 
agreed  with  his  fdends,  that  if  he  found  the  torture 
tolerable,  he  would  make  them  a  fignal  to  that  pur- 
pofe  in  the  midft  of  the  flames.  His  zeal  for  the 
^aufe  in  which  he  fuffered  fo  funported  him  that  he 
If  retched  out  his  arms,'  the  fignM  agreed  on ;  and  in 
that  pofture  he  expired '.  This  example,  with 
many  others  of  like  conftancy,  encouraged  multi- 
tudes not  only  to  fuffer,  but  even  to  court  and  afpire 
to  martvrdom. 

The  tender  fex  itfelf,  as  they  have  commonly 
greater  propenfity  to  religion,  produced  many  ex- 
amples of  the  mofl  inflexible  courage  in  fujpporting 
the  profeffion  of  it  againfl:  all  the  fury  of  the  perfe- 
cutors.  One  execution  in  particular  was  attended 
with  circumllarices,  which,  even  at  that  time,  ex- 
.  cited  afl:onifliment  by  reafon  of  their  unufual  barba- 
rity.' A  woman  in  Guernfey,  being  near  the  time 
of  her  labour  when  brought  to  the  flake,  was 
thrown  into  fuch  agitation  by  the  torture  that  her 
belly  buril,  and  flie  was  delivered  in  the  midft  of 
the  flames.  One  of  the  guards  immediately  fnatched 
the  infant  from  the  fire,  and  attempted  to  fave  it ; 
JBut  a  maglflrate  who  flood  by,  ordered  it  to  be 
thrown  back,  being  determined,  he  faid,  that  no- 
thing fhould  furvive  which  fpran^  from  fo  obftinate 
i^kid  heretical  a  parent '"o 

I  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  i.65.  m  Jj;.'!*!,  p.  747.    HoyKn,  p.  s/- 
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CHAP  Thk  perfons  condemned  to  thefe  punifliments 
xxxvii.  were  not  convicted  of  teaching,  or  dogmatifmg, 
*~ — "^"""^  contrary  to  the  eftablifhed  religion :  They  were 
^'  feized  merely  on  fufpicion  ;  and  articles  being  offered 
them  to  fubfcribe,  they  were  immediately  upon 
their  refufal  condemned  to  the  flames ".  Thefe  in- 
flances  of  barbarity,  fo  unufual  in  the  nation,  ex- 
cited horror  ;  the  conflancy  of  the  martyrs  was  the 
object  of  admiration ;  and  as  men  have  a  principle 
of  equity  engraven  in  their  minds,  which  even  falfc 
religion  is  not  able  totally  to  obliterate,  they  were 
fhocked  to  fee  perfons  of  probity,  of  honour,  of 
pious  difpofitions,  expofed  to  punifliments  more 
levere  than  were  inflicted  on  the  greatefl  ruffians  for 
crimes  fubverfive  of  civil  fociety.  To  exterminate 
the  whole  proteflant  party  was  known  to  be  im- 
pofTible  ;  and  nothing  could  appear  more  iniquitous, 
than  to  fubjecl  to  torture  the  mofl  confclentious  and 
courageous  among  them,  and  allow  the  cowards 
and  hypocrites  to  efcape.  Each  martyrdom,  there- 
fore, was  equivalent  to  a  hundred  fermons  againfl 
popery ;  and  men  either  avoided  fuch  horrid  fpec- 
tacles,  or  returned  from  them  full  of  a  violent, 
though  fecret,  indignation  againfl  the  perfecutors. 
Repeated  orders  were  fent  from  the  council  to 
quicken  the  diligence  of  the  magiftrates  in  fearching 
out  heretics ;  and  in  fome  places  the  gentry  were 
conftrained'  to  countenance  by  their  prefence  thofe 
barbarous  executions.  Thefe  afts  of  violence  tended 
only  to  render  the  Spanifli  government  daily  more 
odious ;  and  Philip,  fenfible  of  the  hatred  which 
he  incurred,  endeavoured  to  remove  the  reproach 
from  himfelf  by  a  very  grofs  artifice  :  He  ordered 
his  confeffor  to  deliver  in  his  prefence  a  fermon  in 
/  favour  of  toleration  ;  a  doftrine  fomewhat  extraor- 
dinary in  the  mouth  of  a  Spanifh  friar  \  But  the 
court  finding  that  Bonner,  however  fliamelefs  and 

■  Burnet,  tol.  ii.  p.  306.  •  Heylin,  p.  56.' 
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favaofe,  would  not  bear  alone  the  whole  Infamy,  foon  c  H  A  h 
threw  off  the  maflv ;  and  the  unrelenting  temper  or  ^_^__^  !^ 
the  queen,  as  well  as  of  the  king,  appeared  without      j,,,^    ' 
control.     A  bold  ftep  was  even  taken  towards  intro- 
ducing the  inquilition  into  England.  As  the  bifiiops' 
courts,  though   extremely  arbitrary,  and  not  con- 
fined by  any  ordinary  forms  of  law,  appeared  not 
to  be  invefled  with  fufficient  power,  a  commiifion 
was  appointed,  by  authority  of  the  queen's  prero- 
gative, more  effeftually  to  extirpate  herefy.  Twenty-^ 
one  perfons  v^^ere  named  ;  but  any  three  were  armed 
with   the   powers  of  the  whole.     The  commiiliou 
runs  in  thefe  terms:  *' That  fince  many  falfe  ru- 
''  mours   were  publifhed  among  the  fubjcds,  and 
"  many  heretical  opinions  were  alfo  fpread  among 
*'  them,    the   commiffioners   were    to   inquire   into 
*'  thofe,  either  by    prefentments,   by   wltneiles,  or 
*'  any  other  political  v/ay  they  could  devife,  and  to 
'*  fearch   after    all  hcrefies  ;    the    bringers  in,    the 
*'  fellerSj  the  readers  of  all  heretical  books  :   They 
<'  were  to  examine  and  punifh  all  mifbehaviours  or 
*'  negligences  in  any  church  or  chapel ;  and  to  try 
"  all  priefts  that  did  not  preach  the  facrament  of  the 
*'  altar ;  all  perfons  that  did  not  hear  mafs,  or  come 
^'  to  their  parifli  church  to  fervice,  that  would   not 
"  go  in  proceffions,  or  did  not  take  holy  bread  ox 
«'  holy  water  :  And  if  they  found  any  that  did  obfti- 
*'  nately  perfifl:  in  fuch  herefies,  they  were  to  put 
"  them   into  the  hands   of  their  ordinaries,  to  be 
*'  punhhed  according  to  the  fpiritiial  laws  :   Giving 
**  the  commiffioners  full  power  to  proceed  as  their 
'^  difcretions  and   confciences   fliould  direct  them, 
"  and  to  ufe  all  fuch  means  as  they  would  invent 
*'  for  the  fearch ing  of  the  premifes ;   empovv^ering 
'*  them  alfo  to  call  before  them  fuch  witneifes  as  they 
**  pleated,  and  to  force  them  to  make  oath  of  fuch 
*'  things  as  might  difcover  what  they  fought  ^fterP.** 

P  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  c<  IL  32. 
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c  HAP.  Some  civil  powers  were  alfo  oriven  the  commiffioners 
,^_^^_,„,^  to  punifh  vagabonds  and  quarrelfome  perfons. 
JJJ5.  To  bring  the  methods  of  proceeding  in  England 

{lili  nearer  to  the  practice  of  the  inquifition,  letters 
were  written  to  lord  North,  and  others,  enjoining 
them,  "  To  put  to  the  torture  fuch  obftinate  perfons 
*'  as  would  not  confefs,  and  there  to  order  them  at 
"  their  difcretion"!.'*  Secret  fpies  alfo  and  informers 
were  employed,  according  to  the  pradice  of  that 
iniquitous  tribunal.  Inllruftions  were  given  to  the 
jullices  of  peace,  "  That  they  (hould  call  fecretly 
"  before  them  one  or  two  honed  perfons  within 
"^  their  limits,  or  more  at  their  difcretion,  and  com- 
"  mand  them  by  oath,  or  otherwife,  that  they  (liall 
*^  fecretly  learn  and  fearch  out  fuch  perfons  as  iliall 
^*  evil-behave  themfelves  in  church,  or  idly,  or 
"  fhall  defpife  openly  by  vi^ords,  the  king's  or 
"  queen's  proceedings,  or  go  about  to  make  any 
*'  com.motion,  or  tell  any  feditious  tales  or  news. 
"  And  alfo  that  the  fame  perfons  fo  to  be  appointed 
*'  flrall  declare  to  the  fame  juflices  of  peace  the  ill 
"  behaviour  of  lewd  dilbrdered  perfons,  whether  it 
"  fliall  be  for  ufmg  unlawful  games,  and  fuch  other 
«<^  light  behaviour  of  fuch  fufpefted  perfons :  And 
*'  that  the  fame  information  fhall  be  given  fecretly 
*^  to  the  juflices  ;  and  the  fame  juilices  fhall  call 
*^  fuch  accufed  perfons  before  them,  and  examine 
*'  them,  without  declaring  by  whom  they  were  ac- 
"  cufed.  And  that  the  fame  juflices  fliall,  upon 
*'  their  examination,  puniHi  the  offenders  accord- 
"  ing  as  their  offences  fhall  appear,  upon  the  ac- 
«^  cufement  and  examination,  by  their  difcretion, 
''  either  by  open  punifliment  or  by  good  abearing''.'* 
In  fome  refpeds  this  tyrannical  edicl  even  exceeded 
the  oppreflion  of  the  inquifition  ;  by  introducing, 
into  every  part  of  government,  the  fame  iniquities 
which  that  tribunal  pradtifes  for  the  extirpation  of 

1  Buin.t,  vol.  iii.  p.  243.  ^  Ibid.  p.  ^46,  247- 
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herefy  only,  and  which  are  in  fome  meafure  necef-  chap. 
fary  wherever  that  end  is  earneftly  purfucd.  "^S^-^" 

But  the  court  had  devifed  a  more  expeditious  ,555. 
and  fummary  method  of  fupporting  orthodoxy  than 
even  the  inquihtion  itfelf.  They  iffued  a  proclama- 
tion againfl:  books  of  herefy,  treafon,  and  fediclon; 
and  declared,  "  That  whofoever  had  any  of  thefe 
'*  books,  and  did  not  prefently  burn  them,  without 
*^  reading  them,  or  (hewing  them  to  any  other  per- 
'*  fon,  fhould  be  efteemed  rebels  ;  and  without  any 
"  farther  delay  be  executed  by  martial  iaw^*' 
From  the  rlate  of  the  Engliffi  government  during 
that  period,  it  is  not  fo  much  the  illegality  of 
thefe  proceedings,  as  their  violence  and  their  per- 
nicious tendency,  which  ought  to  be  the  objed;  of 
our  cenfure. 

We  have  thrown  together  almofl:  all  the  proceed- 
ings againfl:  heretics,  though  carried  on  during  a 
<:ourfe  of  three  years  ;  that  we  may  be  obliged,  as 
little  as  poilible,  to  return  to  fuch  fliocking  violences 
and  barbarities.  It  is  computed,  that  in  that  time 
two  hundred  and  feventy-feven  perfons  were  brought 
to  the  (lake  ;  befides  thofe  who  were  puniHied  by 
imprifonment,  fines,  and  confifcations.  Among 
thofe  who  fuffered  by  fire  were  five  biftiops,  twenty- 
one  clergymen,  eight  lay  gentlemen,  eighty-four 
tradefm^,  one  hundred  hufbandmen,  fervants  and 
labourers,  fifty-five  women,  and  four  children. 
This  perfevering  cruelty  appears  aftonifliing  ;  yet  is 
it  much  inferior  to  what  has  been  pradKfed  in  other 
countries.  A  great  author '  computes,  that  in  the 
Netherlands  alone,  from  the  time  that  the  edict  of 
Charles  V.  was  promulgated  againfl  the  reform.ers, 
there  had  been  fifty  thoufand  perfons  hanged,  be- 
headed, buried  alive,  or  burnt,  on  account  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  that  in  France  the  number  had  alfo  been 
confiderable.     Yet  in  both  countries,  as  the  fame 

*  Burnet,  vol  ii.  p.  363.    Hcylin,  p   79.        *  Father  Paul,  lib  v 
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CHAP,  author  fubjoins,  the  progrefs  of  the  new  opinions^ 
XXX VI I.   infteatj  of  being  checked,  was  rather  farwarded  by 
thefe  perfecutlons. 

The  burning  of  heretics  was  a  very  natural  me- 
thod of  reconcihng  the  kingdom  to  the  Romifli 
communion,  and  little  felicitation  was  requifite  to- 
engage  the  pope  to  receive  the  ftrayed  flock,  from 
which  he  reaped  fach  eonfiderable  profit :  Yet  was. 
there  a  foleran  embaffy  fenc  to  Rome^  confifting  of 
fjr  Anthony  Brown,  created  vifcount  Montacute, 
the  bifliop  of  Ely,  and  lir  Edward  Carne  ;  in  order 
^o  carry  the  fubimflions  of  England,  and  beg  to  be 
re-admitted  into  the  bofom  of  the- catholic  church". 
Paul  IV.  after  a  fiiort  interval,  no\v  filled  the  papal 
chair  ;  the  moft  haughty  pontiff  that  dijring  feveral 
ages  had  been  elevated  to  that  dignity.  He  was 
ptlended  that  Mary  liill  retained  among  her  titles 
that  of  queen  of  Ireland  ;  and  he  affirmed,  that  k 
belonged  to  him  alone^  as  he  fav/  caufe,  either  to- 
erett  new  kingdoms  or  ab«li[ir  the  old :  But  to- 
avoid  all  diipule  with  the  new  converts,  he  thought 
proper  to  ere6l  Ireland  into  a  kingdom,  and  he  then 
admitted  the  title,  as  if  it  had  been  aflumed  froui 
his  conceflion.  This  v;as  a  iifual  artifice  of  the 
popes,  to-  give  allowance  to  what  they  could  not 
prev=-ent ""',  and  aftervv'ards  pretend  that  princes,  while 
they  exercifed  their  ovv^n  pov/ers_,  were  only  acting 
by  authority  from  the  papacy.  And  though  Paul 
kad  at  firll  intended  to  oblige  Mary  formally  to 
recede  from  this  title  bcifore  he  would  bellow  it  upon 
her  ;  he  found  it  prudent  to  proceed  in  a  lefs  haughty 
manner "". 

Another  jx)int  in  difcuflion  between  the  pope  and 
t'he  Englifh  ambaffadors  was  notfoeafily  terminated. 
Paul  infifted,  that  the  property  and  polTeffions  of 
she  church  fliould  b-e  rellored  £0  the  utter  mod  far- 
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thing  :  That  whatever  iDelonged  to  God  could  never  chap 
by  any  law  be  converted  to  profane  ufes,  and  every  ^^^VII 
perfon  who  detained  fjjch  pofieffions  was  in  a  (late  of 
-eternal  damnation  :  That  he  would  willingly,  in  con- 
fideration  of  the  humble  fubmiffions  of  the  Enghfli, 
make  them  a  prefeiit  of  thefe  ecclefiaftical  revenues  ; 
but  fuch  a  conceffion  exceeded  his  power,  and  the 
people  might  be  certain  that  fo  great  a  profanation 
•of  holy  things  would  be  a  perpetual  anathema  upoR 
them,  and  would  blafl  all  their  future  felicity  :  That 
if  they  would  truly  drew  their  filial  piety,  they  mud 
reftore  all  the  privileges  and  emoluments  of  the  Ro- 
mifli  church,  and  Peter's  pence  amongft  the  reft  j 
•iior  could  they  expeffc  that  this  apoftle  W'oul-d  0}><rn  to 
them  the  gates  of  paradife  while  th-ey  detained  from 
him  hi-s  patrimony  on  earth  y.  Thefe  earneft  remon- 
llrances  being  tranfmitted  to  England,  though  they 
had  little  influence  on  the  nation,  operated  power- 
fully on  the  queen;  who  was  determined,  in  order 
to  eafe  her  confcience,  to  reftore  ail  the  church  lands 
which  weYQ  ftill  in  the  poifeflion  of  the  crown:  And 
the  more  to  difplay  her  zeal,  fhe  erected  anew  fome 
■convents  and  monafteries,  notwithftanding  the  low 
condition  of  the  exchequer  \  When  this  meafure 
was  debated  in  council,  fome  members  objected, 
that  if  fuch  a  confiderable  part  of  the  revenue  were 
difmembered,  the  dignity  of  the  crown  would  fall 
to  decay ;  but  the  queen  replied,  that  fhe  preferred 
the  falvation  of  her  foul  to  ten  fuch  kingdoms  as 
England  '.  Thefe  imprudent  meafures  would  not 
probably  have  taken  place  fo  eafily,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  death  ofCardiner,  which  happened  about  this 
time :  The  great  feal  was  given  to  Heathe,  arch- 
bifliop  of  York  ;  that  an  ecclefiaftic  might  ftill  be 
pollefled  of  that  hi^h  office,  and  be  better  enabled 

T  Father  Paul,  lib.  v.     Heyl  n,  p.  4,-.. 

^  Depechcs  de  No.iille  ,  vol.  iv.  p.  312. 
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by  his  authority  to  forward  the  perfecutions  againft 
the  reformed. 

These  perfecutions  were  now  become  extremely 
odious  to  the  nation  ;  and  the  efFefts  of  the  pubHc 
difcontent  appeared  in  the  new  parliament  fummoned 
to  meet  at  Weftminfter  ^  A  bill '  was  palfed,  re- 
Iforing  to  the  church  the  tenths  and  firfl-fruits,  and 
all  the  impropriations  which  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  crown  ;  but  though  this  matter  directly  con- 
cerned none  but  the  queen  herfelf,  great  oppofitiou 
was  made  to  the  bill  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  An 
application  being  made  for  a  fubfidy  during  two 
years,  and  for  two  fifteenths,  the  latter  was  refufed  by 
the  comm^ons ;  and  many  members  faid,  that  while 
the  crown  was  thus  defpoiling  itfelf  of  its  revenue, 
it  was  in  vain  to  bellow  riches  upon  it.  The  parlia- 
ment rejefted  a  bill  for  obliging  the  exiles  to  returr^ 
under  certain  penalties,  and  another  for  incapacitat- 
ing fuch  as  were  remifs  in  the  profecution  of  herefy 
from  being  juftices  of  peace.  The  queen,  finding 
the  intraftable  humour  of  the  commons,  thought 
proper  to  dilTolve  the  parliament. 

The  fpirit  of  oppofition  which  began  to  prevail 
in  parliament  v/as  the  more  likely  to  be  vexatious  to 
Mary,  as  fae  v/as  otherwife  in  very  bad  humour  on 
account  of  her  hufband's  abfence,  who,  tired  of  her 
importunate  love  and  jealoufy,  and  finding  his  au- 
thority  extremely  limited  in  England,  had  laid  hold 
of  the  frrfl  opportunity  to  leave  her,  and  had  gone 
over  lad  fummer  to  the  emperor  in  Flanders.  The 
indifference  and  negleft  of  Philip,  added  to  the  dif- 
appointment  in  her  imagined  pregnancy,  threw  her 
into  deep  melancholy  ;  and  fhe  gave  vent  to  her 
fpleen,  by  daily  enforcing  the  perfecutions  againlfc 
the  proteftants,  and  evei^  by  expreffions  of  rage 
againfl  all  her  fubjecls  ;  by  whom  fhe  knew  herfelf 
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to  be  hated,  and  whofe  oppofition,  in  refufing  an   chap. 
entire  compliance  with  Piiilip,  vvas  the   caufe,  fhe   ^3X^\ 
believed,  why  he  had  alienated  his  afFedions  from      j^^^. 
her,    and  afforded   her  fo  little  of  his  company  ^, 
The  lefs  return  her  love  met  with,  the  more  ic  in- 
creafed  ;  and  (he  palTcd  mod  of  her  time  in  folitude, 
w^here  (he  gave  vent  to  her  pailion,  either  in  tears, 
or  in  writing  fond  epiftles  to  Philip,  who  feldom*  re- 
turned her  any  anfwer,  and  fcarcely  deigned  to  pre- 
tend any  fentiment  of  love  or  even  of  gratitude 
towards  her.      The  chief  part  of   government  to  The 
which  Ihe  attended  was  the  extorting  of  money  from  queen's 
her  people,  in  order  to  fatisfy  his  dem^ands  ;  and  as  \^^ 
the  parliament  had  granted  her  but  a  fcanty  fupply, 
fhe  had  recourfe  to  expedients  very  violent  and  ir- 
regular.    She  levied  a  loan  of  60,000  pounds  upon 
a  thoufand  perfons,  of  whofe  compliance,  either  on 
account  of  their  riches  or  their  affections  to  her,  fhe 
held  herfelf  bell  affured  :   But  that  fumnot  fufficing, 
Ihe  exacted  a  general  loan  on  every  one  who  poffeffed 
twenty  pounds  a-year.     This  impofition  lay  heavy 
on  the  gentry,  who  were  obliged  many  of  them  to 
retrench  their  expences,  and  difmifs  their  fervants, 
in  order    to  enable  them  to  comply  with  her  de- 
mands :  And  as  thefe  fervants,  accuftomed  to  idlc- 
liefs,    and  having  no  means   of  fubfiflence,    com- 
monly betook  themfelves  to  theft  and  robbery,  the 
queen   publiflied  a  proclamarion,  by  which  file  ob- 
liged  their  former  mailers   to  take   them   back  to 
their  fervice.     She   levied    60,000  marks  on  7000 
yeomen,  who  had  not  contributed  to  the  former 
loan,  and  Ihe  exacted  36,000  pounds  more   from 
the  merchants.     In  order  to  engage  fome  London- 
ers to   comply  more  willingly  with  her  multiplied 
extortions,  Ihe  paffed  an  ediiSt,  prohibiting  for  four 
months  the  exporting  of  any  Englifn  cloth  or  kerfey 
to  the  Netherlands ;  an  expedient  which  procured  a 

^  Depechts  de  Noaillcs,  vol.  v.  p.  370.  561. 
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*!^v.^^  -^f-   good  market  for  fuch  as  had  already  fent  any  quantity 
'^^2^__^  of  cloth  thither;,     Her  rapacioufnef:?   engaged  her 
^555-      ^^  g^^^  endlefs  diif  urbance  and  interruption  to  com- 
merce*.    The   Englifli   company  fettled  in  Antwerp 
having  refufed  her  a  loan  of  40,000  pounds,  ihe  dif- 
femblcd  her  refentment  till  ihe  found  that  they  had 
bought,  and   fliipped  gicat   quantities  of  cloth  for 
-Antwerp  fair,  which  was  approaching  :  She  then  laid 
jm  cmbar2:o  on  the  fhips,  and  obliged  the  merchants 
to  grant  her  a  loan  of  the  40,000  pounds  at  hril  de- 
Hianded,  to  engage  for  the  payment  of  20,000  pounds 
more  at  a  limited  time,  and  to  fubmit  to  an  arbitrary 
impofition  of  tw^enty  fliiliings  on  each  piece.     Some 
time  after  (he  was  informed,  that  the  Italian  mer- 
chants had  fhipped  above  40,000  pieces  of  cloth  for 
the  Levant,  for  which  they  were  to  pay  her  a  crown 
a-piece,  the  ufual  iinpoiition  :    She  ftruck  a  bargain 
with  the  merchant  adventurers  in  London  ;   prohi- 
bited the  foreigners  from  making  any  exportation ; 
and  received  from  the  Englim  merchants,  in  confi* 
deratiori  of  this  iniquity,  the  fum  of  50,000  pounds* 
and  ?M  impofition  of  four  crowns  on  each  piece  of 
cloth  which  they  fliould  export.     She  attempted  to 
borrov;  great  fums  abroad  ;  but  her  credit  was  fo 
iow,  that  though  fhe  offered  14  per  cent,  to  the  city 
of  Antwerp  for  a  loan  of  30,000  pounds,  fhe  could 
not  obtain  it  till  flie  compelled  the  city  of  London  to 
be  furety  for  her  ".    All  thefe  violent  expedients  were 
employed  while  fhe  herfelf  was  in  profound  peace 
with  all  the  v/orld,  and   had  vifibly  no  occafion  for 
money  but  to  fupply  the  demands  of  a  hufband,  who 
gave   attention  only  to   his  own  convenience,  and 
ihowed    himfelf  entirely  indifferent   about  her  in■^ 
terefrs-. 
"thscm.         PhYlip  was  uow  become  mafcel'  of  all  the  wealth 
peror  re-       f  ^^^  ^^^  world,  and  of  the  richeft  and  moil  ex- 

*=  Godwin,  p.  359.  Covvper's  Chronicle.  Burnet, vol.  ii.  p.  359. 
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tenfive  dominions  in  Europe,  by  the  voluntarv  re-  c  H  a  i\ 
fignation  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  who,  though  "^■^^'** 
itill  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  had  taken  a  difguil  to  13^5. 
the  world,  and  was  determined  to  feek,  in  the  tra:i-^ 
quiUity  of  retreat,  for  that  happinefs  which  he  hbid 
in  vain  purfued  amidft  the  tumults  of  wir,  and  the 
reftlefs  projects  of  ambition.  He  fummoned  the  a^th  Oft. 
itates  of  the  Low  Countries  ;  and,  fencing  himfelf 
on  the  throne  for  the  lad  time,  explained  ru  his 
fubjecls  the  reafons  of  his  refignation,  abfoived  them 
from  all  oaths  of  allegiance,  and,  devolving  his  au- 
thority on  Philip,  told  him,  that  his  paternal  ten- 
derneis  made  him  weep,  when  he  reflected  on  the 
burden  which  he  impofed  upon  him  ''.  He  incul- 
cated on  him  the  great  and  only  duty  of  a  prince, 
the  ftudy  of  his  people's  happinefs  -,  and  reprefented 
how  much  preferable  it  was  to  govern  by  aflection 
rather  than  by  fear  the  nations  fubjefted  to  his  do- 
minion. The  cool  reflexions  of  age  now  difcovered 
to  him  the  emptinefs  of  his  former  purfuits  ;  and 
he  found  that  the  vain  fchemes  of  extending  his  em- 
pire had  been  the  fource  of  endiefs  oppofition  and 
dilappointment,  and  kept  himfelf,  his  neighbours, 
and  his  fubjeds,  in  perpetual  inquietude,  and  had 
iruiiirated  the  fole  end  of  governm.ent,  the  felicity 
of  the  nations  committed  to  his  care  ;  an  object 
which  meets  with  lefs  oppofition,  and  which,  if 
fteadily  purfued,  can  alone  convey  a  lailing  and  folid 
fatisfadion. 

A  FEW  months  after  he  refigned  to  Philip  his  1556* 
other  dominions  ;  and,  embarking  on  board  a  fleet, 
failed  to  Spain,  and  took  his  journey  to  St.  Jull,  a 
monafliery  in  Eflremadura,  which,  being  fituated  in 
a  happy  climate,  and  amidft  the  greateft  beauties 
of  nature,  he  had  chofen  for  the  place  of  his  retreat. 
"When  he  arrived  at  Burgos  he  found,  by  the  thin- 
nefs  of  his  court,  and  the  negligent  attendance  of  the 

^  Thuan.  lib.  xvi.  c.  so. 
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CHAP.   Spanifh  grandees,  that  he  was  no  longer  empei'or; 

/  *  '"  and  though  this  obfervation  might  convince  him  Itill 
zj,56.  more  of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  and  make  him  more 
heartily  defpife  what  he  had  renounced,  he  fighed 
to  find  that  all  former  adulation  and  obeifance  had 
been  paid  to  his  fortune,  not  to  his  perfon.  With 
better  reafon  was  he  ftruck  with  the  ingratitude  of 
his  fon  Philip;,  who  obliged  him  to  wait  a  long  time 
for  the  payment  of  the  fmall  penfion  which  he  had 
referved  ;  and  this  difappointment  in  his  domeflic 
enjoyments  gave  him  a  fenfible  concern.  He  pur- 
fued,  however,  his  refolution  with  inflexible  con- 
ftancy  ;  and,  fiiutting  himfelf  up  in  his  retreat,  he 
exerted  fuch  felf-command,  that  he  reflrained  even 
his  curiofity  from  any  enquiry  concerning  the  tranf- 
actions  of  the  world,  which  he  had  entirely  aban- 
doned. The  fencing  againfl  the  pains  and  infirmities 
tinder  which  he  laboured  occupied  a  great  part  of 
his  time  ;  and  during  the  intervals  he  employed  his 
leifure  either  in  examining  the  controverfies  of  theo- 
logy, with  which  his  age  had  been  fo  much  agitated, 
and  which  he  had  hitherto  conlidered  only  in  a  poli- 
tical light,  or  in  imitating  the  works  of  renowned 
artifts,  particularly  in  mechanics,  of  which  he  had 
always  been  a  great  admirer  and  encourager.  He  is 
faid  to  have  here  difcovercd  a  propenfity  to  the  new 
do£lrines  ;  and  to  have  frequently  dropped  hints  of 
this  unexpected  alteration  in  his  fentiments,  Having 
amufed  himfelf  with  the  conftruclion  of  clocks  an4 
watches,  he  thence  remarked  how  impraQicable  the 
objeft  was  in  which  he  had  fo  much  employed  him- 
felf during  his  grandeur ;  and  how  impoffible  that 
he,  who  never  could  frame  two  machines  that  would 
go  exactly  alike,  could  ever  be  able  to  make  all 
Biankind  concur  in  the  fame  belief  and  opinion.  He 
furvived  his  retreat  two  years. 

The  empcior  Charles  had  very  early  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  found  the  difficulty  of  governing 
fuch  diilant  dominions  j    and  he  had  made  his  bro- 
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ther  Ferdinand  be  elefted  kino-  of  the  Romans  :  with  CHAP. 
3.  view  to  his  inheriting  the  imperial  dignity,  as  well  ,__  \_  ^ 
as  his  German  dominions.  But  having  afterwards  xiii. 
enlaro-ed  his  fchemes,  and  formed  plans  of  asreran- 
difing  his  family,  he  regretted  that  he  mufc  dilmera- 
ber  inch  confiderable  ftates  ;  and  he  endeavoured  to 
engage  Ferdinand,  by  the  mod  tempting  offers,  and 
mod  earnefl:  folicitations,  to  yield  up  his  pretenfions 
in  favour  of  Philip.  Finding  his  attempts  frultlefs, 
he  had  refigned  the  Imperial  crown  with  his  other 
dignities ;  and  Ferdinand,  according  to  common 
form,  applied  to  the  pope  for  his  coronation.  The 
arrogant  pontiff  refufed  the  demand  ;  and  pretended, 
that  though  on  the  death  of  an  emperor  he  was 
obliged  to  crown  the  prince  elefted,  yet,  in  the  cafe 
of  a  refignation,  the  right  devolved  to  the  holy  fee, 
and  it  belonged  to  the  pope  alone  to  appoint  an  em- 
peror. The  conduft  of  Paul  was  in  every  thing 
conformable  to  thefe  lofty  pretenfions.  Pie  thun- 
dered always  in  the -ears  of  all  ambaifadorSj  that  he 
ftood  in  no  need  of  the  affift ance  of  any  prince  ;  that 
he  was  above  all  potentates  of  the  earth  ;  that  he 
would  not  accultom  monarchs  to  pretend  to  a  fami- 
liarity or  equality  with  him  ;  that  it  belonged  to  him 
to  alter  and  regulate  kingdoms  ;  that  he  was  fucceifor 
of  thofe  who  had  depofed  kings  and  emperors ;  and 
that,  rather  than  fubmit  to  any  thing  below  his  dig- 
nity, he  would  fct  fire  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
world.  He  went  fo  far,  as  at  table,  in  the  prefence 
of  many  perfons,  and  even  openly,  in  a  public  con- 
fiftory,  to  fay,  that  he  would  not  admit  any  kings  for 
his  companions ;  they  were  all  his  fubjefts,  and  he 
would  hold  them  under  thefe  feet :  So  faying,  he 
ftamped  on  the  ground  with  his  old  and  Infirm  hmbs : 
For  he  was  now  pall  fourfcore  years  of  age''. 

The  world  could  not  forbear  making  a  comparifon 
between  Charles  V.  a  prince  who,  though  educated 
amidfl:  wars  and  intrigues  of  Hate,  had  prevented  the 

e  Father  Paul,  ;ib.  v. 
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^x^'Y'f  decline  of  age,  and  had  defcended  from  the  throne, 
^....ly-O  in  order  to  fet  apart  an  interval  for  thought  and  re- 
ifi6.  fleccion,  and  a  prieft  who,  in  the  extremity  of  old 
age,  exulted  in  his  dominion,  and,  from  reftlefs  am- 
bition and  revenge,  was  throwing  all  nations  into 
combuftion.  Paul  had  entertained  the  mofl  inve- 
terate animofily  againfl  the  houfe  ofAuflria;  and 
though  a  truce  of  five  years  had  been  concluded  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  he  excited  Henry,  by  his 
felicitations,  to  break  it,  and  promifed  to  afiifl  him 
in  recovering  Naples,  and  the  dominions  to  which 
he  laid  claim  in  Italy  •,  a  project  which  had  ever 
proved  hurtful  to  the  predeceiTors  of  that  monarch. 
He  himfelf  engaged  in  hoftilities  wdth  the  duke  of 
Alva,  viceroy  of  Naples ,  and  Guife  being  fent  with 
forces  to  fapport  him,  the  renewal  of  war  between 
the  two  crowns  feem^d  almofl  inevitable.  Philip, 
though  iefs  warlike  than  his  father,  was  no  lefs  am- 
bitious ;  and  he  trufled,  that  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
cabinet,  where  he  believed  his  caution  and  fecrecy 
and  prudence  gave  him  the  fuperiority,  he  fliould 
be  able  to  fubdue  all  his  enemies,  and  extend  his  au- 
thority and  dominion.  For  this  reafon,  as  well  as 
from  the  defire  of  fettling  his  new  empire,  he  wifhed 
to  maintain  peace  with  France  ;  but  when  he  found, 
that  without  facrificing  his  honour  it  was  impoffible 
for  him  to  overlook  the  hollile  attempts  of  Henry, 
he  prepared  for  war  with  great  induftry.  In  order 
to  give  himfelf  the  more  advantage,  he  was  defirous 
of  embarking  England  in  the  quarrel ;  and  though 
the  queen  was  of  herfelf  extremely  averfe  to  that 
meafure,  he  hoped  that  the  devoted  fondnefs  which, 
notwithi'landing  repeated  inftances  of  his  indifference, 
fhe  ftill  bore  to  him,  would  effectually  fecond  his 
applications.  Had  the  matter  indeed  depended 
folely  on  her,  fhe  was  incapable  of  refifting  her  huf- 
bands  commands  ;  but  fhe  had  little  weight  with 
her  council,  flill  lefs  with  her  people;  and  her  go- 
vernment,   which   was  every  day  becoming  more 
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odious,  feemed  unable  to  maintain  itfelf  even  during  ^J^vn' 
the  mod  profound  tranquillity,  much  more  if  a  war  ^^_  _  J 
were  kindled  with  France,  and,  what  feemed  an  in-      1556. 
evitable  confequence,   with  Scotland,    fuppcrted  by 
that  powerful  kingdom. 

An  3.0:  of  barbarity  was  this  year  exercifed  in  ''-xecution 
England,  which,  added  to  many  other  inflances  of  "^ler!^  ' 
the  fame  kind,  tended  to  render  the  gcYernmen: 
extrem.ely  unpopular.  Cranmer  had  long  been  de- 
tained prifoner ;  but  the  queen  now  determined  to 
bring  him  to  puniflunent  ;  and  in  order  the  more 
fully  to  fatiate  her  vengeance,  fhe  refolved  to  pu- 
nilli  him  for  herefy,  rather  than  for  treafon.  He 
was  cited  by  the  pope  to  (land  his  trial  at  Rome  j 
and  though  he  was  known  to  be  kept  in  clofe  cuflody 
at  Oxford,  he  was,  upon  his  not  appearing,  con< 
demned  as  contumacious.  Bonner  bifhop  of  Lon- 
don, and  Thirleby  of  Ely,  were  fent  to  degrade  him  ; 
and  the  former  executed  the  melancholy  ceremony 
with  all  the  joy  and  exultation  which  fuited  his  fa- 
vage  nature  ^  The  implacable  fpirit  of  the  queen, 
not  fatisfied  with  the  eternal  damnation  of  Cranmer, 
which  fhe  believed  inevitable,  and  with  the  execu- 
tion of  that  dreadful  fentence  to  which  he  v/as  con- 
demned, pronipted  her  alfo  to  feek  the  ruin  of  his 
honour,  and  the  infamy  of  his  name.  Perfons  were 
employed  to  attack  him,  not  in  the  way  of  difputa- 
tion,  againft  which  he  was  fufficiently  armed  ;  but 
by  flattery,  infmuation,  and  addrefs ;  by  reprefent- 
ing  the  dignities  to  which  his  character  (till  entitled 
him,  if  he  would  merit  them  by  a  recantation  ;  by 
giving  hopes  of  long  enjoying  tliofe  powerful  friends 
whom  his  beneficent  difpofition  had  attached  to  him 
during  the  courfe  of  his  profperity'.  Overcome  by 
the  fond  love  of  life,  terrified  by  the  profpetn  of 
thofe  tortures  which  awaited  him  ;  he  allov^ed,  in 
an  unguarded  hour,  the  fentiments  of  nature  to  pre- 

f  Mem.  of  Cranm,  p.  575.  S  Ileyliii,  p  55.     Mem.  p.  383. 
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CHAP,  Vail  over  his  refolution,    and  he  agreed  to  fubfcribd 
,^^^^,,_^'  the  doclrines  of  the  papal  fupremacy,    and  of  the 
,556.      real    prefence.     The  court,    equally  perfidious   and 
cruel,  IV ere  determined  that  this  recantation  {hould 
avail  him  nothing  ;   and  they  fent  him  orders  that  he 
Ihould  be  required  to   acknowledge    his   errors  in 
church  before  the  whole  people,  and  that  he  fhould 
March  zu  thence  be  immediately  carried  to  execution.     Cran-i 
mer,  whether  that  he  had  received  a  fecret  intima- 
tion  of  their  defign,  or  had  repented  of  his  weak* 
nefs,  furprifed  the  audience  by  a  contrary  declaration. 
He  faid,  that  he  was  well  apprifed  of  the  obedience 
which  he  owed  to  his  fovereign  and  the  laws  ;  but 
this   duty   extended   no  farther  than  to  fubmit  pa- 
tiently  to  their  commands,    and  to    bear,  without 
refinance,    whatever     hardfhips    they    fliould    im- 
pofe   upon  him  :  That   a  fuperior  duty,    the  duty 
which  he  owed  to  his  Maker,  obliged  him  to  fpeak 
truth  on  all  cccafions,  and  not  to  relinquifh,    by  a 
bafe  denial,    the  holy  dodrine  which  the  Supreme 
Being  had  revealed   to  mankind :  That   there   was 
one   mifcarriage  in  his   life,    of  which,    above  all 
others,  he  feverely  repented  ;   the  infmcere  declara- 
tion of  faith  to  which  he  had  the  weaknefs  to  con- 
fent,  and  w^hich  the  fear  of  death  alone  had  extorted 
from    him :    That    he    took     this    opportunity   of 
-atoning  for  his  error,  by  a  fmcere  and  open  recanta- 
tion ;  and  was  willing  to  feal,  with  his  blood,  that  doc- 
trine v/hich  he  firmly  believed  to  be  communicated 
from  Heaven  :  And  that,  as  his  hand  had  erred,  by 
betraying  his  heart,   it  {hould  firft  be  punifhed,   by 
a   fevere  but  jufl  doom,   and   fhould  firll  pay  the 
forfeit  of  its  offences.     He  was  thence  led  to  the 
flake,    amidft  the    infults    of   the   catholics ;     and 
having  now  fummoned  up  all  the  force  of  his  mind, 
he  bore  their  fcorn,    as  well  as  the  torture   of  his 
puniihment,  with  fmgular  fortitude.     He  ftretched 
cut  his  hand,  and,  without  betraying,  either  by  his 
countenance  or  motions,  the  leail  fign  of  weaknels, 
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or  even  of  feeling,  he  held  it  in  the  flames  till  it  was  ^^^AJJ' 
entirely  coufumed.  His  thoughts  feemed  wholly  ,_  -^-  Jf 
occupied  with  reflexions  on  his  former  fault,  and  he  1556. 
called  aloud  feveral  times,  This  band  has  offended. 
Satisfied  with  that  atonement,  he  then  difcovered  a 
ferenity  in  his  countenance  ;  and  when  the  fire  at- 
tacked his  body,  he  feemed  to  be  quite  infenfible  of 
his  outward  fufferings,  and  by  the  force  of  hope  and 
refolution,  to  have  collecled  his  mind  altogether 
within  itfelf,  and  to  repel  the  fury  of  the  flames. 
It  is  pretended,  that  after  his  body  was  confumed, 
his  heart  was  found  entire  and  untouched  amidll  the 
aflies ;  an  event  which,  as  it  was  the  emblem  of  his 
conftancy,  was  fondly  believed  by  the  zealous  pro- 
tefl:ants.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  merit ; 
poflTefl^ed  of  learning  and  capacity,  and  adorned  with 
candour,  fmcerity,  and  beneficence,  and  all  thofe 
virtues  which  were  fitted  to  render  him  ufeful  and 
amiable  in  fociety.  His  moral  qualities  procured 
him  univerfal  refpeft ;  and  the  courage  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom, though  he  fell  fhort  of  the  rigid  inflexibility 
obferved  in  many,  made  him  the  hero  of  the  pro- 
tefl:ant  party  ^ 

After  Cranmer's  death  cardinal  Pole,  who  had 
now  taken  priefts  orders,  was  inftalled  in  the  fee  of 
Canterbury  ;  and  was  thus,  by  this  office,  as  well  as 
by  his  commillion  of  legate,  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  church  of  England.  But  though  he  was  averfe  • 
to  all  fanguinary  methods  of  converting  heretics, 
and  deemed  the  reformation  of  the  clergy  the  more 
efl'eclual,  as  the  mol-e  laudable  expedient  for  that 
purpofe ' ;  he  found  his  authority  too  weak  to  op- 
pofe  the  barbarous  and  bigotted  difpofition  of  the 
queen  and  of  her  counfellors.  He  himfelf,  he 
knew,  had  been  fufpeded  of  Lutheranifm  j    and  as 
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CHAP.  Paul,  the   reigning  pope,  was  a  furious  perfecutor, 
xxxvir.    ^,^^  j^jg  perfonal  enemy,    he  was  prompted,  by  the 
modeily  of  his  difpofition,  to  referve  his  credit  for 
other  occafions,    in  which  he   had  a  greater  probii- 
bihty  of  fuccefs  ^ 
>iS7-  The  great  objeft  of  the  queen  v/as  to  engage  the 

nation  in  the  war  which  was  kindled  between  France 
and  Spain  ;    and   cardinal  Pole,    with   many   other 
counfellors,  openly  and  zealcufly  oppofed  this  mea- 
fure.     Befides  infilling    on    the   marriage   articles, 
which  provided  againll  fuch  an  attempt,    they  re- 
prefented  the  violence  of  the  domeflic  fa cf ions  in 
England,  and  the  difordered  ftate  of  the  finances ; 
and  they  foreboded,   that  the  tendency  of  all   thefe 
jneafures  was  to  reduce  the  kingdom  to  a  total  de- 
pendence on  Spanifh    counfels.     Philip  had  come 
to  London,    in  order  to  fupport  his  partifans ;  and 
he  told  the  queen,  that  if  he  were   not  gratified  in 
fo  reafonable  a  requeft,    he  never  more  would  fet 
foot     in   England.       This    declaration     extremely 
heightened  her  zeal  for  promoting  his  interefts,  and 
overcoming  the  inflexibility  of  her  council.     After 
employing  other  menaces  of  a  more  violent  nature, 
ihe  threatened  to  difmifs  all  of  them,   and  to  appoint 
counfellors  more  obfequious  ;  yet  could  diQ  not  pro.- 
cure    a  vote  for  declaring  war   with   France.     At 
length,    one   Stafford  and  fome  other  confpirators 
were  detefted  in  a  defign  of  furprifmg  Scarborough  ' ; 
and  a  confeffion  being  extorted  from  them,    that 
they  had  been  encouraged  by  Henry  in  the  attempt, 
the  queen's  in-iportunity  prevailed  ;   and  it   was  de- 
termined to  make  this  acl  of  hoflility,  with  others 
of  a  like  fccret  and  doubtful  nature,  the  ground  of 
the  quarrel.     War  was  accordingly  declared  againil 
France ;    and  preparations  were  every  where  made 
for  attacklno-  that  kino-dom. 

o  o 
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The  revenue  of  England  at  that  time  little  ex-  ^^^.^j?* 
ceeded  300,000  pounds  ^.  Any  confiderable  fup-  ^^^^„,^,^ 
plies  could  fcarcely  be  expeded  from  parliament,  1557. 
eonfidering  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  nation  ; 
and  as  the  war  would  fenfibly  diminifh  that  branch 
arifing  from  the  cuiloms,  the  finances,  it  was  lore- 
feen,  would  fall  fhort  even  of  the  ordinary  charges 
of  government ;  and  mud  ftill  more  prove  unequal 
to  the  expences  of  war.  But  though  the  queen 
owed  great  arrears  to  all  her  fervants,  befides  the 
loans  extorted  from  her  fubjeds,  thefe  confiderations 
had  no  influence  with  her  ;  and,  in  order  to  fupport 
her  warlike  preparations,  fhe  continued  to  levy  mo- 
ney in  the  fame  arbitrary  and  violent  manner  which 
fhe  had  formerly  praclifed.  She  obliged  the  city  of 
London  to  fupply  her  with  60,000  pounds  on  her 
hufband's  entry  ;  fhe  levied  before  the  legal  time 
the  fecond  year's  fubfidy  voted  by  parliament ;  fhe 
iffued  anew  many  privy  feals,  by  which  flie  procured 
loans  from  her  people  ;  and  having  equipped  a  fleet, 
which  fhe  could  not  vidual  by  reafon  of  the  dearnefs 
of  provifions,  fhe  feized  all  the  corn  fhe  could  find 
in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  without  paying  any  price 
to  the  owners.  By  all  thefe  expedients,  affiiled  by 
the  power  of  prefTmg,  fhe  levied  an  army  of  tea 
thoufand  men,  which  fhe  fent  over  to  the  Low 
Countries,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke. Meanwhile,  in  order  to  prevent  any  dif* 
turbance  at  home,  many  of  the  mofl  confiderable 
gentry  were  thrown  into  the  Tower  ;  and  left  they 
Ihould  be  known,  the  Spanifli  practice  was  followed: 
They  either  were  carried  thither  in  the  night-time, 
or  were  hoodwinked  and  mufHed  by  the  guards  who 
conducted  them ". 


""  Rofii,  Snccem  d'lnghilterra. 
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C  H  A  P.       The  king  of  Spain  had  afiembled  an  army  which, 
C^^-^-y^^  after  the  jundion  of  the  Englifh,  amounted  to  above 
1557.      fixty  thoufand  men,  conduced  by  Philibert  duke  of 
Savoy,    one   of  the   greatefl    captains  of  the  age. 
The  conflable,  Montmorency,  who  commanded  the 
French  army,  had  not  half  the  number  to  oppofe  to 
him.     The  duke  of  Savoy,   after  menacing  Mariem- 
bourgh  and  Rocroy,    fuddenly  fat  dov/n  before  St. 
Quintin  ;   and  as  the  place  was  weak  and  ill  pro- 
vided with  a  garrifon,    he  expe6led  in  a  few  days  to 
become  mafter  of  it.     But  admiral   Coligny,    go- 
vernor  of  the    province,    thinking   his   honour  in- 
terefted  to  favc  fo  important  a  fortrefs,    threw  him- 
felf  into   St.  Quintin,    with  fome  troops  of  French 
and  Scottifh  genfdarmery  ;    and  by  his  exhortations 
and  example  animaied  the   foldiers    to  a  vigorous 
defence.     He  difpatched  a  meiTenger  to  his  uncle 
loth  Aug.  Montmorency,  defiring  a  fupply  of  men  ;  and  the 
conflable  approached  the  place  with  his  whole  army, 
in  order  to  facilitate    the   entry  of  thefe  fuccours. 
But  the  duke  of  Savoy,    falling  on  the  reinforce- 
ment, did  fuch  execution  upon  them,  that  not  above 
Battle  of     f^yQ  hundred  got  into  the  place.     He  next  made  an 
tin.  attack  on  the  French  army,    and  put  them  to  total 

rout,  killing  four  thoufand  men,  and  difperfmg  the 
remainder.  In  this  unfortunate  adion  many  of  the 
chief  nobility  of  France  were  either  flain  or  taken 
prifoners  :  Among  the  latter  was  the  old  conflable 
himfelf,  who,  fighting  valiantly,  and  refolute  to  die 
rather  than  furvive  his  defeat,  was  furrounded  by 
the  enemy,  and  thus  fell  alive  into  their  hands. 
The  whole  kingdom  of  France  was  thrown  into 
conilernation  :  Paris  was  attempted  to  be  fortified  in 
a  hurry  :  And  had  the  Spaniards  prefently  marched 
thither,  it  could  not  have  failed  to  fall  into  their 
hands.  But  Philip  was  of  a  cautious  temper  ;  and 
he  determined  firlt  to  take  St.  Q^uintin,  in  order  to 
fecure  a  communication  v/ith  his  own  dominions.    A 

very 
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Very  little  time,    it  was  expelled,    would  finifh  this  chap. 
enterprife  ;  but  the  bravery  of  Coligny  (till  prolonged   xxxvii- 
the  fiege  feventeeii  days,  which  proved  the  fafety  of  ''^f^ 
France.     Some  troops  were  levied  and   afiembled. 
Couriers  were  fent  to  recal  the  duke  of  Guife  and 
his  army  from  Italy :  And  the  French,  having  re- 
covered from  their  firft:  panic,  put   themfelves  in  a 
poflure  of  defence.     Philip,  after  taking  Ham  and 
Catelet,  found  the  feafon  fo  far  advanced,  that  he 
could  attempt  no  other  enterprife :    He  broke  up 
his  camp  and  retired  to  winter  quarters. 

But  the  vigilant  adivity  of  Guife,  not  fatlsfied 
with  fccuring  the  frontiers,  prompted  him,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  to  plan  an  enterprife,  which  France 
during  her  greateft  fuccefles  had  always  regarded  as 
imprafticable,  and  had  never  thought  of  undertak- 
ing. Calais  was  in  that  age  deemed  an  impregna- 
ble fortrefs  ;  and  as  it  was  known  to  be  the  favourite 
of  the  Englilh  nation,  by  whom  it  could  eafily  be 
fuccoured,  the  recovery  of  that  place  by  France  was 
confidered  as  totally  defperate.  But  Coligny  had  Calais 
remarked,  that  as  the  town  of  Calais  was  furrounded  ^^^^^"  ^Y 

.  •  •  .the 

with  marflies,  which  during  the  winter  were  im-  French. 
paflable,  except  over  a  dyke  guarded  by  two  caftles, 
St.  Agatha  and  Newnam  bridge,  the  Englilh  were 
of  late  accuftomed,  on  account  of  the  lownefs  of 
their  finances,  to  difmlfs  a  great  part  of  the  garrifoii 
at  the  end  of  autumn,  and  to  recal  them  in  the 
fpring,  at  which  time  alone  they  judged  their  at- 
tendance neceifary.  On  this  circumftance  he 
had  founded  the  defign  of  making  a  fudden  at- 
tack on  Calais  ;  he  had  caufed  the  place  to  be  fecretly 
viewed  by  fomc  engineers  ;  and  a  plan  of  the  whole 
enterprife  being  found  among  his  papers,  it  ferved, 
though  he  himfelf  was  made  prifoner  on  the  taking 
of  St  Quintin,  to  fuggeft  the  projeft  of  that  un- 
dertaking, and  to  direct  the  meafures  of  the  duke 
of  Guife. 

F  f  3  Several 
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CHAP.  Several  bodies  of  troops  defiled  towards  the 
XXXVII.  frontiers  on  various  pretences ;  and  the  whole  being 
g  fuddenly  afiembled,  formed  an  army,  with  which 
Guife  made  an  unexpecled  march  towards  Calais. 
At  the  fame  time  a  great  number  of  French  (hips, 
being  ordered  into  the  channel,  under  colour  of 
cruifing  on  the  Englifli,  compofed  a  fleet  which 
made  an  attack  by  lea  on  the  fortifications.  The 
French  alTaulted  St.  Agatha  with  three  thoufand 
harquebufiers  ;  and  the  garrifon,  though  they  made 
a  vigorous  defence,  were  foon  obliged  to  abandon 
the  place,  and  retreat  to  Newnam  bridge.  The 
fiege  of  this  latter  place  was  immediately  undertaken, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  fleet  battered  the  rifbank, 
which  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  ;  and 
both  thefe  caflles  feemed  expofed  to  imminent  dan- 
ger. The  governor,  lord  Wentworth,  was  a  brave 
oificer  ;  but  finding  that  the  greater  part  of  his  weak 
garrifon  was  inclofed  in  the  caflle  of  Newnam  bridge 
and  the  rifbank,  he  ordered  them  to  capitulate,  and 
to  join  him  in  Calais,  which  without  their  afiiftance 
he  was  utterly  unable  to  defend.  The  garrifon  of 
Newnam  bridge  was  fo  happy  as  to  effect  this  pur- 
pofe  ;  but  that  of  the  rifbank  could  not  obtain  fuch 
favourable  conditions,  and  were  obli'/ed  to  furrender 
at  difcretion. 

The  duke  of  Guife,  now  holding  Calais  blockaded 
by  fea  and  land,  thought  himfelf  fecure  of  fucceed- 
ing  in  his  enterprife,  but  in  order  to  prevent  all 
accident,  he  delayed  not  a  moment  the  attack  of  the 
place.  He  planted  his  batteries  againll  the  caftie, 
where  he  made  a  large  breach  ;  and  having  ordered 
Andelot,  Coligny's  brother,  to  drain  the  foffee, 
he  commanded  an  affault,  which  fucceeded  ;  and 
the  French  made  a  lodgement  in  the  caflle.  On 
the  night  follovv^ing,  Wentworth  attempted  to  re- 
cover his  poll ;  but  having  loft  two  hundred 
men   in   a   furious   attack    which   he  made   upon 
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it ",  he  found  his  garrifon  fo  weak,  that  he  was  c  H  A  P. 
obliged  to  capitulate.  Ham  and  Guifnes  fell  foon  xxxvii. 
after  ;  and  thus  the  duke  of  Guife  in  eight   days,  g_ 

during  the  depth  ofv/inter,  made  himfelf  mafler  of 
this  ilrong  fortrefs,  that  had  cofl  Edward  III.  a 
fiege  of  eleven  months,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army,  which  had  that  very  year  been  viftorlous  in 
the  battle  of  Creify.  The  Englifli  had  held  it  above 
two  hundred  years  j  and  as  it  gave  them  an  eafy  en- 
trance into  France,  it  was  regarded  as  the  molt  im- 
portant poifeffion  belonging  to  the  crown.  The 
joy  of  the  French  was  extreme,  as  well  as  the  glory 
acquired  by  Guife,  who  at  the  time  when  all 
Europe  imagined  France  to  be  funk  by  the  unfortu- 
nate battle  of  St.  Quintin,  had,  in  oppofition  to  the 
Englifh,  and  their  allies  the  Spaniards,  acquired 
poifeffion  of  a  place  which  no  former  king  of  France, 
even  during  the  diftradions  of  the  civil  wars  between 
the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  had  ever  ven- 
tured to  attempt.  The  Engllfn,  on  the  other  hand, 
bereaved  of  this  valuable  fortrefs,  murmured  loudly 
againfl  the  improvidence  of  the  queen  and  her  coun- 
cil ;  who,  after  engaging  in  a  frultlefs  war,  for  the 
fake  of  foreign  interells,  had  thus  expofed  the  na- 
tion to  fo  fevere  a  difgrace.  A  treafury  exhaufled 
by  expences,  and  burthened  with  debts ;  a  people 
divided  and  dejefted  ;  a  fovereign  negligent  of  her 
people's  welfare  ;  were  circumftances  which,  not- 
withfl anding  the  fair  offers  and  promifes  of  Philip, 
gave  them  linall  hopes  of  recovering  Calais.  And 
as  the  Scots,  inftigated  by  French  councils,  began 
to  move  on  the  borders,  they  were  now  necellitated 
rather  to  look  to  their  defence  at  home,  than  to  think 
of  foreign  conquefts. 

After  the  peace  which,  in  confequence  of  king  Affi-r?  of 
Edward's  treaty  with  Henry,  took  place  between  Scotland. 
Scotland  and  England,  the  queen-dowager,  on  pre- 

<5  Thuan.  lib.  xx.  cap,  a. 
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c  ti  A  P.  tence    of  vifiting  her  daughter  and  her   relations, 
jcXXViL  j^^o^le  a  journey  to  France,    and  fhe  carried  along 
5358.      with  her  the  earls  of  Fluntley,  Sutherland,  Marif- 
dial,  and  many  of  the  principal  nobility.     Her  fe- 
cret  defign  was,    to  take  meafures  tor  engaging  the 
earl  of  Arran  to   refign  to  her  the  government  of 
the  kingdom ;    and  as  her   brothers,  the  duke   of 
Guife,  the  cardinal   of  Lorraine,  and   the  duke  of 
Aumale,    had  uncontrolled  influence  in  the  court  of 
France,  fiie  eafily  perfuaded  Flenry,  and  by  his  au- 
thority the  Scottifli  nobles,  to  enter  into  her  mea- 
fures.    Having   alfo  gained    Carnegy  of  Kinnaird, 
Panter  bifnop   of  Rofs,    and  Gavin  Hamilton  com- 
mendator  of  Kilwinning,  three  creatures  of  the  go- 
vernor's, fhe  perfuaded   him,    by   their  means,  to 
confent  to  this  refignation  ^ ;    and  when  every  thing 
was  thus  prepared  for  her  purpofe,  fhe  took  a  jour- 
ney to  Scotland,  and  paifed  through  England  in  her 
way  thither.    Edward  received  her  with  great  refpect 
and  civility  ;  though  he  could  not  forbear  attempting 
to  renew  the  old  treaty  for  his  marriage  with  her 
daughter :    A  marriage,    he  fald,  fo  happily  calcu- 
lated for  the  tranquiUity,  intereft,    and  fecurity  of 
both  kingdoms,   and   the  only  means  of  enfuring  a 
durable  peace   between    them.     For    his  part,    he 
added,    he  never  could  entertain  a  cordial  amity  for 
any  other  hufband  whom  flie  could  choofe ;    nor 
was  it  eafy  for  him  to  forgive  a  man  who,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  difappointed  fo  natural  an  alHance, 
had  bereaved  him  of  a  bride  to  whom  his  affetlions, 
from  his  earlied  infancy,  had  been  entirely  engaged. 
The   queen-dowager   eluded  thefe  applications,    by 
telling   him,  that   if  any  meafures  had  been  taken 
difagreeable  to  him,  they  were  entirely  owing  to  the 
imprudence  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  who,  inftead 
of  employing  courtefy,  carelfes,  and  gentle  offices, 
the  proper    means   of  gaining    a    young   princefs, 

f  Buchanan,  lib.  xiv.    Keith,  p.  56.    Spotfwood,  p.  92. 
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had  had  recourfe  to  arms  and  vioknce,  and  had  con-  C  ri  A  p. 
flrained  the  Scottiih  nobility  to  fend  their  fovereign  ^^-^vil. 
into  France,  in   order  to  interefl  that  kingdom  in      i.,^, 
protecting  their  liberty  and  independence^. 

When  the  queen-dowager  arrived  in  Scotland, 
file  found  the  governor  very  unwilling  to  fulfil  his 
engagements  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  many  delays 
that  he  could  be  perfuaded  to  refign  his  authority. 
But  finding  that  the  majority  of  the  young  princefs 
was  approaching,  and  that  the  queen-dowager  had 
gained  the  affections  of  all  the  principal  nobility,  he 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  fubmit ;  and  havir.g  fti- 
pulated  that  he  fliould  be  declared  next  heir  to  the 
crown,  and  fhould  be  freed  from  giving  any  account 
of  his  pad  adminiflration,  he  placed  her  in  poiTeilion 
of  the  power  ;  and  flie  thenceforth  afl'umed  the  name 
of  regent  ^      It  was  a  ufual  faying  of  this  princefs, 
that  provided   rnQ  could  render  her  friends  happy, 
and  could  enfure  to  hcrfelf  a  good  reputation,  die 
was  entirely  indifferent  what  befel  her ;   and  though 
this  fentiment  is  greatly  cenfured  by  the  zealous  re- 
formers \  as  being  founded  wholly  on  fecular  mo- 
tives,  it  difcovers   a  mind  v/ell   calculated   for  the 
government  of  kingdoms.     D'Oifel,  a  Frenchman, 
celebrated  for  capacity,  had  attended  her  as  ambaf- 
fador  from  Henry,  but  in  reahty  to  aflill   her  with 
his  counfels  in  fo  delicate  an  undertaking  as  the  ad- 
miniflration of  Scotland  ;  and  this  man  had  formed 
a  fcheme  for  laying  a  general  tax  on  the  kingdom, 
in  order  to  fupport  a  fianding  mihtary  force,  which 
might  at  once  repel  the  inroads  of  foreign  enemies, 
and  check  the  turbulence  of  the  Scottifli  nobles. 
But  though  fonie  of  the  courtiers  were  gained  over 
to  this  project,  it  gave  great  and  general  difcontent 
to  the  nation  ;  and  the  queen-regent,  after  ingenu- 
ouily  confelling  that  it  would  prove  pernicious  to  the 

H  Kt'Ithj  p.  £9.  ^  i2th  April  1554..  *  Knox,  p   S9. 
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CHAP,  kingdom,  had  the  prudence  to  denft  from  it,  and  to 
XXXVII.  ti-uft  entirely  for  her  fecurlty  to  the  good-will  and 
,^^8.      affections  of  her  fubjefts*. 

This  laudable  purpofe  feemed  to  be  the  chief 
object  of  her  adminiftration  ;  yet  was  fhe  fometimes 
drawn  from  it  by  her  connexions  with  France,  and 
by  the  influence  which  her  brothers  had  acquired 
over  her.    When  Mary  commenced  hoftilities  againfl 
that  kingdom,  Henry  required  the  queen-regent  to 
take  part  in  the  quarrel ;  and  ihe  fummoned  a  con- 
vention of  ftates  at  Newbottle,  and  requefted  them 
to  concur  in  a  declaration  of  war  againft  England. 
The  Scottifh  nobles,  who  were  become  as  jealous 
of  French,  as  the  EngHfh  were  of  Spanifh  influence, 
refufed  their  aflfent  \  and  the  queen  was  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  flratagem,  in  order  to  effect  her 
purpofe.     She  ordered  d'Oifel  to  begin  fome  forti- 
fications at  Eyemouth,  a  place  which  had  been  dif- 
mantled  by  the  laft  treaty  with  Edward ;  and  when 
the  garrifon  of  Berwic,  as  Ihe  forefaw,  made  an  in- 
road to  prevent  the  undei taking,  flie  effectually  em- 
ployed this  pretence  to  inflame  the  Scottifli  nation, 
and  to  engage  them  in  hoftilities  againft  England  °. 
The  enterprifes,  however,  of  the  Scots   proceeded 
no  farther  than  fome  inroads  on  the  borders  :  When 
d'Oifel,  of  himfelf,  conduced  artillery  and  troops 
to  befiege  the  caftle  of  Vv^erke,  he  was  recalled,  and 
fharply  rebuked  by  the  council  '^'. 
Marriage        In  order  to  connect  Scotland  more  clofely  with 
ofthedau-  Prance,  and  to  increafe  the  influence  of  the  latter 
theViieen  kingdom,  it  was  thought  proper  by  Henry  to  cele- 
of  Scots,     brate  the  marriage  between  the  young  queen  and  the 
dauphin  ;   and  a  deputation  was  fent  by  the  Scottifli 
parliament  to  afl!ift  at  the  ceremony,  and  to  fettle  the 
terms  of  the  contraCt. 

«  Keith,  p.  70      Buchanan,  lib.  yv\. 
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The  clofe  alliance  between  France  and  Scotland  chap, 
threatened  very  nearly  the  repofe  and  fecurity  of  y^^^^^,.^ 
Mary  ;   and  it  was  forefeen,  that  though  the  fadions      j^~g, 
and  diforders  which  might  naturally  be  expected  in 
the  Scottifh  government,  during  the  abfence  of  the 
fovereign,  would  make  its  power  lefs  formidable, 
that  kingdom  would  at  leafl:  afford  to  the  French  a 
means  of  invading  England.     The  queen,  therefore,  20th  Jan. 
found  it  neceifary  to  fummon  a  parliament,  and  to 
demand  of  them  fome  fupplies  to  her  exhaufted  ex- 
chequer.    And  fuch    an   emergency    ufually   gives  A  p^rlit- 
great  advantage  to  the  people,  and   as  the  parlia-  ™"'^* 
ments  during  this  reign  had  fliewn,  that  where  the 
hberty  and  independency  of  the  kingdom  was  me- 
naced with  imminent  danger,  they  were  not  entirely 
overawed  by  the  court ;  we  (hall  naturally  expeft, 
that  the  late  arbitrary  methods  of  extorting  money 
fhould  at  leaR  be  cenfured,  and,  perhaps,  fome  re- 
medy  be   for    the   future    provided  againfl    them. 
The  commons,  however,  without  making  any  re- 
flexions on  the  paft,  voted,  befides  a  fifteenth,  a 
fubfidy  of  four  {hillings  in  the  pound  on  land,  and 
two  {hillings  and  eight-pence  on  goods.     The  clergy 
granted  eight  fnilHngs  in  the  pound,  payable,  as  was 
alfo  the  fubfidy  of  the  laity,  in  four  years  by  equal 
portions. 

The  parliament  alfo  paffed  an  act,  confirming  all 
the  fales  and  grants  of  crown  lands,  which  either 
were  already  made  by  the  queen,  or  ihould  be  made 
during  the  feven  enfuing  years.  It  was  eafy  to  fore- 
fee,  that  in  Mary's  prefent  difpofition  and  fituation, 
this  power  would  be  followed  by  a  great  alienation  . 
of  the  royal  demefnes  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  p;ood  government,  than 
to  eftablifii  a  prince  with  very  extenfive  authority, 
yet  permit  him  to  be  reduced  to  beggary.  This  act 
met  with  oppofition  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  One 
Copley  expreifed  his  fears  left  the  queen,  under 
colour  of  the  power  there  granted,  might  alter  the 

9  fuccef- 
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c  H  A  P.  fucceffion,  and  alienate  the  crown  from  the  lawful 

.^^^^^^.^  heir  :   But  his  words  were  thought  irrevererit  to  her 

1J58.      majefly  :  He  was  committed  to  the  cuilody  of  the 

ferjeaat  at  arms  ;  and  though  he  exprcffed  forrow 

for  this  offence,  he  was  not  releafed  till  the  queen 

■was  applied  to  lor  his  pardon. 

The  Enghfh  nation,  during  this  whole  reign, 
were  under  great  apprehenfions  with  regard  not  only 
to  the  fucceffion,  but  the  life  of  the  lady  Ehzabeth. 
The  violent  hatred  which  the  queen  bore  to  her 
broke  out  on  every  occafion;  and  it  required  all  the 
authority  of  Philip,  as  well  as  her  own  great  pru- 
dence, to  prevent  the  fatal  effects  of  it.  The  prin- 
cefs  retired  into  the  country ;  and  knoiving  that  fhe 
"was  furrounded  with  fpies,  fhe  paffed  her  time  wholly 
in  reading  and  ftud)'',  intermeddled  in  no  bufmefs, 
and  faw  very  little  company.  While  fhe  remained 
in  this  fituation,  which  for  the  prefent  was  melan- 
choly, but  which  prepared  her  mind  for  thofe  great 
actions,  by  which  her  life  was  afterwards  fo  nmch 
di(Hngui(hed ;  propofals  of  marriage  were  made  to 
her  by  the  Swedifli  ambail'ador  in  his  mailer's  name. 
As  her  firit  queflion  was.  Whether  the  queen  had 
been  informed  of  thefe  propoliils  ?  the  ambalTador 
told  her,  that  his  mailer  thought,  as  he  was  a  gen- 
,  tieman,  it  was  his  duty  firfl  to  make  his  addrefies  to 
herfelf ;  and  having  obtained  her  confent,  he  would 
next,  as  a  king,  apply  to  her  lifter.  But  the  prin- 
cefs  would  allow  him  to  proceed  no  farther;  and  the 
queen,  after  thanking  her  for  this  inftance  of  duty, 
defired  to  know  how  fne  flood  aifeded  to  the  Swedilh 
propofals.  Elizabeth,  though  expofed  to  many  pre- 
fent dangers  and  mortifications,  had  the  magnani- 
mity to  referve  herfelf  for  better  fortune  ;  and  flie 
covered  her  refufal  with  profeHions  of  a  paffionate 
attachment  to  a  fmgle  life,  which,  li  e  faid,  fhe  in- 
finitely preferred  before  any  other  y.     The  princcfs 

y  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  Cullcft   N"  37. 
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fliowed  like  prudence  in  concealing  her  fcntiinents  ^  ^.^  ^. 
of  religion,  in  complying  with  the  prefent  modes  of 
worfliip,  and  in  eluding  all  queftions  with  regard  to 
that  delicate  fubjeft  ^. 

The  money  granted  by  parliament  enabled  the 
queen  to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  forty  fail, 
which  being  joined  by  thirty  Flemifh  fhips,  and  car- 
rying fix  thoufand  land  forces  on  board,  was  fent 
to  make  an  attempt  on  the  coafl  of  Britanny.  The 
fleet  was  commanded  by  lord  Clinton  ;  the  land 
forces  by  the  earls  of  Huntingdon  and  Rutland. 
But  the  equipment  of  the  fleet  and  army  was  fo 
dilatory,  that  the  French  got  inteUigence  of  the 
defign,  and  were  prepared  to  receive  them.  The 
Englifli  found  Breft  fo  well  guarded  as  to  render  an 
attempt  on  that  place  imprafticable ;  but  landing 
at  Conquet,  they  plundered  and  burnt  the  town,  with 
fome  adjacent  villages,  and  were  proceeding  to  com- 
mit great  diforders,  v\?hen  Kerfimon,  a  Breton 
gentleman,  at  the  head  of  fome  militia,  fell  upon 
them,  put  them  to  rout,  and  drove  them  to  their 
fhips  with  confiderable  lofs.  But  a  fmall  fqua- 
dron  often  Ehglilh  fhips  had  an  opportunity  of  am- 
ply revenging  this  difgrace  upon  the  French.  The 
marefchal  de  Thermes,  governor  of  Calais,  had 
made  an  irruption  into  Flanders,  with  an  army  of 

'  The  common  net  at  that  time,  fays  fir  Richard  Baker,  for  catch« 
inpof  proteftants,  was  the  real  prefence;  and  this  net  was  ufed  to 
catch  the  lady  Elizabeth  :  For  being  afked  one  time,  what  fhe  thought 
of  the  words  of  Chrili,  This  is  my  body,  whether  foe  thought  it  the 
true  body  of  Chrift  that  was  in  the  facrament  i  It  is  laid,  that  after 
fome  paufing,  fhe  thus  anfwered  « 

Chrift  was  the  word  that  fpakc  it. 
He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it ; 
And  what  the  word  did  make  it. 
That  I  believe  and  take  it. 

Which,  though  it  may  f^^em  but  a  flight  exprefiion,  yet  hath  it  more 
folidnefs  than  at  firll  fight  appears;  at  Icaft,  it  ferved  her  turn  at 
that  time  to  efcape  the  net,  which  by  dire*5t  anfwcr  flie  could  not 
»have  done.    Baker's  Clironiclc,  p.  310. 
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c  HAP-  fourteen  thoufand  men  ;  and  having  forced  a  paflfagc 
xxxvir.^  over  the  river  Aa,  had  taken  Dunkirk,  and  Berg  St. 
^'^^'^  Winoc,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as  Newport,  but 
count  Egmont  coming  fuddenly  upon  him  with  fu- 
perior  forces,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat ;  and  being 
overtaken  by  the  Spaniards  near  GraveHnes,  and 
finding  a  battle  inevitable,  he  chofe  very  Ikiilfully  his 
ground  for  the  engagement.  He  fortified  his  left 
wing  with  all  the  precautions  pofTible  ;  and  poded 
his  right  along  the  river  A  a,  which  he  reafon- 
ably  ihought  gave  him  full  fecurity  from  that  quar- 
ter. But  the  Englifli  fliips,  which  were  accidentally 
on  the  coaft,  being  drawn  by  the  noife  of  the 
firing,  failed  up  the  river,  and  flanking  the  French, 
did  fuch  execution  by  their  artillery,  that  they  put 
them  to  flight ;  and  the  Spaniards  gained  a  com- 
plete vi6lory  '•'. 

Meanwhile  the  principal  army  of  France,  un- 
der the  duke  of  Guife,  and  that  of  Spain,  under  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  approached  each  other  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Picardy  ;  and  as  the  two  kings  had  come 
into  their  refpedive  camps,  attended  by  the  flower 
of  their  nobility,  men  expected  that  fome  great  and 
important  event  would  follow  from  the  emulation  of 
thefe  warlike  nations.  But  Philip,  though  aftuated 
by  the  ambition,  poifeflied  not  the  enterprifmg  ge- 
nius of  a  conqueror  ;  and  he  was  willing,  notwith- 
flanding  the  fuperiority  of  his  numbers,  and  the  two 
great  vitlories  which  he  had  gained  at  St.  Quintiii 
and  Gravelines,  to  put  a  period  to  the  war  by  treaty. 
Negociations  were  entered  into  for  that  purpofe  ; 
and  as  the  terms  offered  by  the  two  monarchs  were 
fomewhat  wide  of  each  other,  the  armies  were  put 
into  winter-quarters  till  the  princes  could  come  to 
better  agreement.  Among  other  conditions,  Henry 
demanded  the  reflitution  of  Navarre  to  its  lawful 
owner  j  Philip,  that  of  Calais  and  its  territory  to 

»  Hollingfhed,  p.  1150.  - 
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England :  But  in  the  midfl:  of  thefe  negociations,  ^-^^^yj^" 
news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Mary  ;  and  Philip,  no   ^  _  _  \> 
longer  conneded  with  England,  began  to  relax  in       ijcg, 
his  firmnefs  on  that  capital  article.     This  was  the 
only  circumftance  that  could  have  made  the  death 
of  that  princefs  be  regretted  by  the  nation. 

Mary  had  long  been  in  a  declining  flat€  of  health ; 
and  having  mill aken  her  dropfy  for  a  pregnancy,  Ihe 
had  made  ufe  of  an  improper  regimen,  and  her  ma- 
lady daily  augmented.  Every  refledion  now  tor- 
mented her.  The  confcioufnefs  of  being  hated  by 
her  fubj€(3:s,  the  profpeft  of  Elizabeth's  fucceffion, 
apprehenfions  of  the  danger  to  which  the  catholic 
religion  flood  cxpofed,  dejection  for  the  lofs  of  Ca- 
lais, concern  for  the  ill  ftate  of  her  affairs,  and,  above 
all,  anxiety  for  the  abfence  of  her  hufband,  who 
fhe  knew  intended  foon  to  depart  for  Spain,  and  to 
fettle  there  during  the  remainder  of  his  life :  All 
thefe  melancholy  reflexions  preyed  upon  her  mind, 
and  threw  her  into  a  lingering  fever,  of  which  fhe 
died,  after  a  fhort  and  unfortunate  reign  of  five  JJ^qJeen. 
years,  four  months,  and  eleven  days.  17th  Not, 

It  is  not  necelTary  to  employ  many  words  in 
drawing  the  charader  of  this  princefs.  She  poiTeiTed 
few  qualities  either  ellimable  or  amiable  ;  and  her 
perfon  was  as  little  engaging  as  her  behaviour  and 
'  addrefs.  Obftinacy,  bigotry,  violence,  cruelty,  ma- 
lignity, revenge,  tyranny  ;  every  circumitance  of 
her  charafter,  took  a  tindure  from  her  bad  temper 
and  narrow  underlfanding.  And  amidfl  that  com- 
plication of  vices  which  entered  into  her  compofi- 
tion,  we  Ihall  fcarcely  find  any  virtue  but  fmcerity;  a 
quality  which  {he  feems  £0  have  maintained  through- 
out her  whole  life ;  except  in  the  beginning  of  her 
reign,  when  the  necefiity  of  her  aflairs  obliged  her  to 
make  i^ome  promifes  to  the  proteftants,  which  fhe  cer- 
tainly never  intended  to  perform.  But  in  thefe  cafes 
a  wejk  bigotted  woman,  under  the  government  of 
prieils,  eafily  finds  cafuiflry  fuflicient  to  jultify  to 
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r  K  A  T".  herfelf  the  violation  of  a  promife.  She  appears  alfo> 
xxxvii.^  as  well  as  her  father,  to  have  been  fufceptible  of 
fome  attachments  of  friendfhip  ;  and  that  without 
the  caprice  and  inconftancy  which  were  fo  remark- 
able in  the  conduct  of  that  monarch.  To  which  we 
may  add,  that  in  many  circumflances  of  her  life  (he 
gave  indications  of  reiolution  and  vip^our  of  mind  ; 
a  quality  which  feems  to  have  been  inherent  in  her 
family. 

Cap.dinal  Pole  had  long  been  fickly,  from  an 
intermitting  fever  ;  and  he  died  the  fame  day  with 
the  queenj  about  fixteen  hours  after  her.  The  be- 
nign charafler  of  this  prelate,  the  modelfy  and  hu- 
manity of  his  deportment,  made  him  be  univerfally 
beloved  ;  infomuch  that  in  a  nation  where  the  moft; 
furious  perfecution  was  carried  on,  and  where  the 
mod  violent  religious  failions  prevailed,  entire  juf- 
tice,  even  by  moil  of  the  reformers,  has  been  done 
to  his  merit.  The  haughty  pontiff,  Paul  ly.  had  en- 
tertained fome  prejudices  againft  him  :  And  when 
England  declared  war  againft  Henry,  the  ally  of  that 
'  pope,  he  feized  the  opportunity  of  revenge  ;  and 
revoking  Pole's  legantine  commiffion,  appointed  in 
his  room  cardinal  Peyto,  an  obfervantine  friar  and 
confeilor  to  the  queen.  But  Mary  would  never  per- 
mit the  nev/  legate  to  aft  upon  the  commiffion  ;  and 
Paul  was  afterwards  obliged  to  reftore  cardinal  Pole 
to  his  authority. 

There  occur  few  general  remarks,  befides  what 
have  already  been  made  in  the  courfe  of  our  narra- 
tion, with  regard  to  the  general  ftate  of  the  kingdom 
durinp-  this  reign.  The  naval  power  of  England 
was  then  fo  inconfiderable,  that,  fourteen  thoufand 
pounds  being  ordered  to  be  applied  to  the  fleet, 
both  for  repairing  and  viftualling  it,  it  was  com- 
puted that  ten  thoufand  pounds  a-year  would  after- 
wards anfwer  all  neceilary  charges  ^     The  arbitrary 

b  Burnet,  vol.  iii.  p.  159. 
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proceedings  of  the  queen  above-mentioned,  joined  CHAP, 
to  many  monopolies  granted  by  this  princefs,  as  ^^-'^^^^• 
v/ell  as  by  her  father,  checked  the  growth  of  com-  i^-g. 
merce ;  and  fo  much  the  more,  as  all  other  princes 
in  Europe  either  were  not  permitted,  or  did  not 
find  it  neceflary  to  proceed  in  fo  tyrannical  a  man- 
ner. Ads  of  parliament,  both  in  the  laft  reign 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent,  had  laid  the 
fame  impofitions  on  the  merchants  of  the  Itill-yard 
as  on  other  ahens  :  Yet  the  queen,  immediately- 
after  her  marriage,  complied  with  the  folicitations 
of  the  emperor,  and  by  her  prerogative  fufpended 
thofe  laws  \  Nobody  in  that  age  pretended  to  quef- 
tion  this  exercife  of  prerogative.  The  hiftorians 
are  entirely  filent  with  regard  to  it  ;  and  it  is  only 
by  the  colledion  of  public  papers  that  it  is  handed 
down  to  us. 

An  abfurd  law  had  been  made  in  the  preceding' 
reign,  by  which  every  one  was  prohibited  from 
making  cloth  unlefshe  had  ferved  an  apprentlcefliip 
of  feven  years.  The  law  was  repealed  in  the  firlb 
year  of  the  queen  ;  and  this  plain  reafon  given,  that 
it  had  occafioned  the  decay  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
tory, and  had  ruined  feveral  towns  ''.  Ic  is  ftrange 
that  Edward's  law  fliould  have  been  revived  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  ftlll  more  ilrange  that  * 
it  fhould  ftill  fubfifh 

A  PASSAGE  to  Archangel  had  been  difcovered  by 
the  Englifh  during  the  lait  reign ;  and  a  beneficial 
trade  with  Mufcovy  had  been  eftablifhed.  A  folenm 
embady  was  fent  by  the  czar  to  queen  Marv.  The 
ambafladors  were  fliipwrecked  on  the  coall  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  being  hofpitably  entertained  there,  they 
proceeded  on  the  journey,  and  were  received  at 
London  with  great  pomp  and  folemnity  ^  This 
feems  to  have  been  the  firil  intercourfe  which  that 

«  Rymer,  vol.  xv.  p   364. 

J   I  Mar.  Pari.  2.  cap.  7. 

e  HoUingllied,  p.  731.     Heyl'n,  p   71. 
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c  HA  P.  empire  had  with  any  of  the  weftern  potentates  of 

XXKVII.    £^ji-ope. 

,^^8.  A  LAW  was  paiTed  in  tRis  reign  ^,  by  which  the 

number  of  horfes,  arms,  and  furniture,  was  fixed, 
which  each  perfon,  according  to  the  extent  of  his 
property,  fliould  be  provided  with  for  the  defence  of 
the  kingdom.  A  man  of  a  thoufand  pounds  a-year, 
for  inftance,  was  obliged  to  maintain  at  his  own 
charge  fix  horfes  fit  for  demi-lances,  of  which  three 
at  leaft  to  be  furniflied  with  fuflicient  harnefs,  fteel 
faddies,  and  weapons  proper  for  the  demi-lances  ; 
and  ten  horfes  fit  for  light  horfemen,  with  furniture 
and  weapons  proper  for  them  :  He  was  obliged  to 
have  forty  corflets  furnifhed  ;  fifty  almain  revets,  or, 
inflead  of  them,  forty  coats  of  plate,  corflets  or  bri- 
gandines  furnifhed  ;  forty  pikes,  thirty  long  bows, 
thirty  fheafs  of  arrows,  thirty  fteel  caps  or  fliulls, 
twenty  black  bills  or  halberts,  twenty  harquebuts, 
and  twenty  morions  or  fallets.  We  may  remark, 
that  a  man  of  a  thoufand  marks  of  flock  was  rated 
equal  to  one  of  two  hundred  pounds  a-year  :  A  proof 
that  few  or  none  at  that  time  lived  on  their  ftock 
in  money,  and  that  great  profits  were  made  by  the 
merchants  in  the  courfe  of  trade.  There  is  no  clafs 
above  a  thoufand  pounds  a-year. 

We  may  form  a  notion  of  the  little  progrefs  made 
In  arts  and  refmement  about  this  time  from  one  cir- 
Gumflance :  A  man  of  no  lefs  rank  than  the  comp- 
troller of  Edward  VI. 's  houfehold  paid  only  thirty 
(hillings  a-year  of  our  prefent  money  for  his  houfe 
in  Channel  row  ^ :  Yet  labour  and  provifions,  and 
confequently  houfes,  were  only  about  a  third  of 
the  prefent  price.  Erafmus  alcribes  the  frequent 
plagues  in  England  to  the  naflinefs  and  dirt  and 
flovenly  habits  among  the  people.  "  The  floors,'* 
fays  h.e,    "  are  commonly  of  clay,   flrewed  with 

f  4  &  5  Phil.  Si  Mar.  cap.  i. 
B  Nicholfon's  Hiftorical  Library. 
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^^  rullies,  under  which  lies  unmolefleJ  an  ancient  c  hap. 
"  colledion    of  beer,    greafe,     fragments,    bones,  ^^^^^ 
*'  fpittle,  excrements  of  dogs  and  cats,  and  every      1558. 
*^  thing  that  is  nafly  \" 

HoLLiNGSHED,  who  livcd  in  queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  gives  a  very  curious  account  of  the  plain,  or 
rather  rude  way  of  living  of  the  preceding  genera- 
tion. There  fcarcely  was  a  chimney  to  the  houfes, 
jcven  in  confiderable  towns :  The  fire  v/as  kindled 
by  the  wall,  and  the  fmoke  foqght  its  way  out  at 
the  roof,  or  door,  or  windows  ;  The  houfes  were 
nothing  but  watling  piaiftered  over  with  clay  :  The 
people  flept  on  ftraw  pallets,  and  had  a  good  round 
Jog  under  their  head  for  a  pillow  ;  and  almofl  all 
the  furniture  and  utenfils  were  of  wood  K 

In  this  reign  we  find  the  firft  general  law  with, 
regard  to  highways,  which  were  appointed  to  be 
repaired  by  parilh  duty  all  over  England ''. 

h  Eraf.  Epift.  432.  «  See  note  [S]  at  the  end  of  the 

yoliime.  ^  z  Sc  3- Phil.  &;  Mar.  cap.  8. 
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NOTE  [A],  p.  34. 

ROTESTANT  writers  have  imaglncfl,  that  he^ 
caufe  a  man  could  purchafe  for  a  fhilJing  an  induU 
gence  for  the  mofl  enormous  and  unheard-of  crimes,  there 
Hjull  necelTarily  have  tnfued  a  total  difiTolution  of  morality, 
and  conlequei^.tly  of  civil  (ociety,  from  the  pra6Hces  of  the 
Romifh  chuich.  They  do  not  confider  that  alter  all  thefe 
indulgences  were  promulgated,  there  ftill  remained  (be- 
fides  Hell-fircj  the  punifhrnent  by  the  ci\'il  magiftrate,  the 
infamy  of  the  v/orld,  and  fecret  r^morfes  of  confcience, 
which  are  the  great  niotives  that  operate  on  mankind. 
The  philofophy  ot  Cicero^  who  allowed  of  an  Ehjluniy  1[)ut 
rejefled  all  Tartarus^  was  a  much  more  univerfal  indul- 
gence than  that  prcachtd  by  Arccmboldi  or  'Tetzel :  Yet 
nobody  will  lulpett  Cicero  of  any  defign  to  promote  im- 
moralitv-  The  lale  of  indulgences  ftcms  therefore,  no 
jnore  criminal  than  any  other  cheat  of  the  chu:ch  of  Rom.e, 
{or  of  an^  other,  chinch.  The  reformers,  by  entuely  abo-r 
lifhing  purgitory,  did  really,  mftead  ot  partird  indulgences 
fold  bv  the  pope,  gi  e  gratis  a  general  indulgence  ot  a  fimilar 
nature  for  all  crmies  and  offences  without  exception  or 
rfiltin6tion.  The  fouls  once  configned  to  Hell  were  never 
fuppofed  to  be  redeemable  by  any  price.  There  is  on  rer 
cord  only  one  inilance  of  a  danuied  foul  that  was  faved, 
and  thai  bv  the  Ipccial  intercefhon  of  the  Virgin.  $ee 
Pdfcdl's  Pioviii.ial  Letters.  An  indulgence  faved  the  per- 
|on  who  purchafed  it  from  purgatory  onlv, 
■  '  •  '        ^  NOTE 
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NOTE  [Bj,  p.  48. 

T  i«  faid  that  when  Henry  heard  that  the  commons 
made  a  great  difficulty  of  granting  the  required  fupplv, 
he  was  fo  provoked  that  he  fent  for  Edward  Montague,  one 
of  the  members  v/ho  had  a  confiderable  influence  on  the 
houfe ;  and  he  bein^  introduced  to  his  nrajefly,  had  the 
mortification  to  hear  him  fpcak  in  thefe  words :  Ho  !  man  ! 
will  they  not  Juffer  my  bill  to  pafs  P  And  laying  his  hand  on 
Montague's  head,  who  was  then  on  his  knees  before  hirn, 
Get  my  bill pajpd  by  to-morr-ow,  or  elfe  to-morrow  this  head  of 
yours  Jh all  be  off.  This  cavalier  manner  of  Henry  fucceed- 
ed  ;  tor  next  day  the  bill  pafTed.  Collins'' s  Britijli  Peerage. 
Grove's  Life  of  Wolf ey.  We  are  told  by  Hall,  foi.  38.  that 
cardinal  Wolfey  endeavoured  to  terrify  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don into  the  general  loan  exaded  in  1525,  and  told  them 
plainly,  that  it  were  better  that  fame  fnould  fuffer  indigence 
than  that  the  king  at  this  time  JJjould  lack  ;  and  therefore  be^ 
ware  and  rejifl  not,  nor  ruffle  not  in  this  cafe,  for  it  jnay  for- 
tune to  cof  fome  people  their  heads.  Such  was  the  ftyle  em- 
ployed by  this  king  and  his  minifters. 


NOTE   [C],    p.  94. 

'"pHE  firft  article  of  the  cliarge  againft  the  cardinal  is  his 
-^  procuring  the  legantine  power,  which,  however,  as  it 
was  certainly  done  with  the  king's  confent  and  permiflion, 
could  be  nowile  criminal.  Many  of  the  other  articles  alfo 
regard  the  mere  exercife  of  that  power.  Some  articles  im- 
pute to  him  as  crimes,  particular  aftions  which  were  na- 
tural or  unavoidable  to  any  man  that  was  prime  miniller 
with  fo  unlimited  an  authority;  fuch  as  receiving  hrlt  all 
letters  from  the  king's  minifters  abroad,  receiving  firll  all 
vifits  from  foreign  minifters,  defning  that  all  applications 
fhould  be  made  throup-h  him.  He  was  alfo  accufed  of 
naming  himfelf  with  the  king,  as  if  he  had  been  his  fellow, 
the  king  and  I.  It  is  reported,  that  fometimes  he  even  put 
his  own  name  before  the  king's.,  ego  et  rex  meus.  But  this 
mode  of  exprefhon  is  juftificd  by  the  Latin  idiom.  It  is 
remarkable  that  his  whifpering  in  the  king's  ear,  knowing 
himfelf  to  be  affefted  with  venereal  diftempers,  is  an  article 
againft  him.  Mtiny  of  the  charges  are  general,  and  inca- 
Gg  a  pabl« 
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pable  of"  proof.  Lord  Herbert  goes  fo  far  as  to  affirm  that 
no  man  ever  fell  from  fo  high  a  ftation  who  had  fo  few  real 
crimes  objefled  to  him.  This  opinion  is  perhaps  a  little 
too  favourable  to  the  cardinal.  Yet  the  refutation  of  the 
articles  by  Cromwel,  and  their  being  reje6led  by  a  houfe 
of  commons,  even  in  this  arbitrary  reign,  is  almod  a  de- 
monftration  of  Wolfey's  innocence.  Henry  was,  no 
doubt,  entirely  bent  on  his  deftrudion,  when  on  his  failurq 
by  a  parliamentary  impeachment,  he  attacked  him  upon 
the  flatute  of  provifors,  which  aftorded  him  fo  little  jufl 
hold  on  that  miniffer.  For  that  this  indiftment  was  fubfe- 
quent  to  the  attack  in  parliament,  appears  by  Cavendifh's 
Life  of  Vvolfey,  and  Stovve,  p.  551.  and  more  certainly 
by  the  very  articles  of  impeachment  themfelves.  Parlia- 
mentary Hiftory,  vol.  iii.  p.  42.  article  7.  Coke's  Lill, 
pt.  4.   fpl.  89. 


NOTE     [P],    p.    102. 

EVEN  j'^^f^ging  of  this  queftion  by  the  Scriptqrp,  ta 
which  the  appeal  was  every  moment  made,  the  argu- 
ments for  the  king's  caufe  appear  but  lame  and  imperfect. 
Marriage,  in  the  degree  of  affinity  which  had  place  be- 
tween Henry  and  Catherine,  is  indeed  prohibited  in  Levi- 
ticus ;  but  it  is  natural  to  interpret  that  prohibition  as  a 
part  of  the  Jewifh  ceremonial  or  municipal  law:  And 
though  it  is  there  faid,  in  the  concltifion,  that  the  gentile 
nations,  by  violating  thofe  degrees  of  confanguinity,  had 
incurred  the  divine  difpleafure,  the  extenfion  of  this  maxim 
to  every  precife  cafe  before  fpecified,  is  fuppofing  the 
Scriptures  to  be  compofed  with  a  minute  accuracy  and 
precifion,  to  which  we  know  with  certainty  the  facred 
penmen  did  not  think  proper  to  confin^  themfelves.  1  he 
defcent  of  mankind  from  one  common  father,  obliged 
them,  in  the  firft  generation,  to  marry  in  the  nearefl  de- 
grees of  confanguinity  :  Inftances  of  a  like  nature  occur 
among  the  patriarchs  ;  And  the  marriage  of  a  brother':; 
widow  was,  in  certain  cafes,  not  only  permitted,  but  even 
enjoined  as  a  puiltive  precept  by  the  Mofaical  law.  It  is  'u\ 
vain  to  fay  that  this  preempt  was  an  exception  to  the  rule  ; 
and  an  exception  confined  merely  to  the  Jewifh  nation. 
The  Interence  is  flill  jufl,  that  fuch  a  marriage  can  con- 
tain no  natural  or  moral  turpitude  ,    otherwife  God,    who 

is 
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is  the  author  of  all  purity,  would  never  in  any  cafe  have 
enjoined  it. 


NOTE  [E],  p.  112. 

T>ISHOP  Burnet  has  given  us  an  account  of  the  number 
-*-^  of  bulls  requifite  for  Cranmer's  inftallation.  By  one 
bull,  dire6led  to  the  king,  he  is  upon  the  royal  nomina- 
tion made  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  By  a  fecond,  di- 
redled  to  himfelf,  he  is  alfo  made  archbilliop.  By  a  third 
he  is  abfolved  from  all  cenfures.  A  fourth  is  diredled  to 
the  fuffragans,  requiring  them  to  receive  and  acknowledge 
him  as  archbiniop.  A  fifth  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  to  the 
fame  purpofe.  A  fixth  to  the  clergy  of  Canterbury.  A 
feventh  to  all  the  laity  in  his  fee.  An  eighth  to  all  that 
held  lands  of  it.  By  a  ninth  he  was  ordered  to  be  confe- 
crated,  taking  the  oath  that  was  in  the  pontifical.  By  a 
tenth  the  pall  was  fent  him.  By  an  eleventh,  the  arch- 
bifiiop  of  York  and  the  biiliop  of  London  were  required 
to  put  it  on  him.  Thefe  were  fo  many  devices  to  draw 
fees  to  oFIices,  which  the  popes  had  erected  and  difpofed  ot 
for  money.  It  may  be  worth  obferving,  tliat  Cranmer 
before  he  took  the  oath  to  the  pope  made  a  proteftation, 
that  he  did  not  intend  thereby  to  reilrain  himfelf  from  any 
thing  that  he  was  bound  to,  either  by  his  duty  to  God, 
the  kincr,  or  the  country;  and  that  he  renounced  every 
thing  in  it  that  was  contrary  to  any  of  thefe.  This  \vai 
the  invention  of  fume  caiuifl:,  and  not  very  compatible 
witii  that  ftrift  fmcerity,  and  that  fcrupulous  confcience, 
of  which  Cranmer  made  profeffion.  Collier',  vol.  ii.  m 
Coll.  No.  22.     Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  128,  129. 


NOTE  [F],  p.   128. 

T  >  ERE  are  the  terms- in  which  the  king's  miniRer  ex- 
*■-'  p^efTed  himfelf  to  the  pope.  An  non,  inquam,  fanc- 
titas  veftra  plerofque  habet  quibufcum  arcanum  aliquid. 
crediderit,  putet  id  non  minus  celatum  cfTe  quam  u  uno 
tantum  pc£lore  contineretur  ;  quod  multo  magis  fercnifhmo 
Anglia  Regi  evenire  debet,  cui  hnguli  in  iuo  regno  fimt 
fuhjefli,  neque  etiam  velint,  polfuat  Regi  non  clfe  fide- 
G  g  3  liflimi. 
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lliriinl.  Vd£  naraque  illls,  fi  vel  parvo  momento  ab  llli-u* 
voluntate  reccderent.  Le  Grand,  torn.  iil.  p.  113.  The 
king  once  laid  publickly  before  the  council,  that  if  any  one 
fpoke  of  him  or  his  aftions  in  terms  which  became  them 
not,  he  would  let  them  know  that  he  was  mailer.  Et 
qu'il  n'y  auroit  fi  belle  tete  qu'il  ne  fit  voler.     Id.  p.  2 18. 


NOTE  [GJ,  p.  158. 

'yHIS  letter  contains  fo  much  nature,  and  even  elegance, 
-*-     as  to  deferve  to  be  tranfmitted   to   pofterity,  without 
any  alteration  in  the  exprelTion.      It  is  as  follows: 

"  Sir,  your  grace's  difpleafure  and  my  imprifonment 
"  are  things  fo  ftrange  unto  me,  as  what  to  write  or  what 
*'  to  excuie  I  am  altogether  ignorant.  Whereas  you  fend 
*'  unto  rne  (willing  me  to  confefs  a  truth,  and  lo  obtain 
'^'  your  tavour)  by  (uch  an  one  whom  you  know  to  be 
^'  mine  ancient  profelfed  enemy,  I  no  fooner  received  this 
"  mcffage  by  him  than  1  rightly  conceived  your  meaning  ; 
"  and  if,  as  you  fay,  confefTing  a  truth  indeed  may  pio- 
'*  cure  my  fatety,  1  fliail  wltii  all  willingnefs  and  duty 
"  perform  your  command. 

"  But  let  not  your  grace  ever  imagine  that  your  poor 
**  wife  will  ever  be  brought  to  acknowledge  a  fault  where 
"■  not  fo  much  as  a  thought  thereof  preceded.  And,  to 
"  fpeak  a  truth,  never  prince  had  wife  more  loyal  in  all 
"  duty,  and  in  all  true  affetfiion,  than  you  have  ever  found 
"  in  Anne  Boleyn  :  With  which  name  and  place  I  could 
*'  willingly  have  contented  rnyfcif,  if  God  and  your 
*'  grace's  pleafure  had  been  fo  pleafed.  Neither  did  1  at 
"  any  time  io  far  forget  myfelt  in  my  exaltation  or  re- 
"  ceived  queenlhip,  but  that  I  always  looked  tor  fuch  an 
*'  alteration  as  I  now  find  ;  for  the  ground  ot  my  prefer- 
*'  ment  being  on  no  furer  foundation  than  your  grace's 
"  fancy,  the  leaft  alteration  I  knew  was  fit  and  futhcicnc 
*'  to  draw  that  fancy  to  fome  other  object.  You  have 
*'  chofen  me  from  a  low  ellate  to  be  your  queen  and  com- 
*'  panion,  tar  beyond  my  defert  or  defire.  It  then  you 
**  found  me  worthy  of  fuch  honour,  good  your  grace  Jet 
"  not  any  light  fancy,  or  bad  counfel  of  mine  enemies, 
"  withdraw  your  princely  favcnir  from  nie  :  neither  fet 
^'   that  ftain,  that  unworthy  llaui,  of  a   difloyal   heart   to- 

"  wards 


e 
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"  wards  your  good  grace,  ever  caft  fo  t(Mil  a  blot  on  your 
"  mod  dutiful  wife,  and  the  infant  princefs  your  daughter. 
'*  Try  me,  good  king,  but  let  me  have  a  lawfid  trial, 
*'  and  let  not  my  fworn  enemies  fit  as  my  accufers  and 
*'  judges ;  yea  let  me  receive  an  open  trial,  for  my  truth 
*'  fhall  fear  no  open  fhame  ;  then  (hall  you  fee  either  mine 
"  innocence  cleared,  your  fufpicion  and  confcience  fatis- 
"  fied,  the  ignominy  and  flander  of  the  world  flopped,  or 
*'  my  guilt  openly  declared.  So  that  whatfoever  God  or 
*'  you  may  determine  of  me,  your  grace  may  be  freed 
**  from  an  open  cenfure  ;  and  mine  offence  being  fo  lavv- 
"  fully  proved,  your  grace  is  at  liberty  both  before  God  and 
*'  man  not  only  to  execute  wortliy  punifhment  on  me  as 
"  an  unlawful  wife,  but  to  follow  your  affetlion  already 
"  fettled  on  that  party  for  whofe  fake  1  am  pow  as  I  am, 
"  whofe  name  I  could  fome  good  while  fince  have  pointed 
**  unto,  your  grace  not  bemg  ignorant  of  my  fufpicion 
*'  therein. 

"  But  if  you  have  already  determined  of  me,  and  that 
"  not  only  my  death,  but  an  infamous  flander,  mu/f  bring 
"  you  the  enjoying  of  your  dtfired  happinefs,  then  I  defire 
"  of  God  that  he  will  pardon  your  great  fin  therein,  and 
"  likewife  mine  enemies,  the  inftruments  thereof,  and 
**  that  he  will  not  call  you  to  a  ftrift  account  for  your 
"'  unprincely  and  cruel  ufage  of  me,  at  his  general  judg- 
*'  ment-feat,  where  both  you  and  myfelf  muft  fhortly  ap- 
*'  pear,  and  in  whofe  judgment  I  doubt  not  (whatfoever 
*'  the  world  may  think  of  me)  mine  innocence  fhall  be 
"  openly  known  and  fufficiently  cleared. 

*'  My  laft  and  only  requefl  (hall  be,  that  myfelf  may 
"  only  bear  the  burden  of  your  grace's  difpleafure,  and 
*'  that  it  may  not  touch  the  innocent  fouls  of  thofe  poor 
*'  gentlemen  who  (as  I  underdand)  are  likewife  in  ftrait 
*'  imprifonment  for  my  fake.  If  ever  I  have  found  favour 
**  in  your  light,  if  ever  the  name  of  Anne  Bolevn  hath 
*'  been  pleafing  in  your  ears,  then  let  me  obtain  this  re- 
"  quell,  and  1  will  fo  leave  to  trouble  your  grace  any  far- 
"  ther,  with  mine  earnefl  prayers  to  the  1  rinity  to  have 
♦♦  your  grace  in  his  good  keeping,  and  to  dire6t  you  in  all 
*'  your  attions.  From  my  doleful  prifon  in  the  Tower, 
"  this  fixth  of  May  ; 

♦*  Your  moil  lo)al  and  ever  faithful  wife, 

"  Anne  Bo leyn." 

G24 
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NOTE   [H],  p.  169, 

A  Propofal  had  formerly  been  made  in  the  convocation 
•^~^  for  the  aboHtion  of  the  leffer  monafteries  ;  and  had  been 
much  oppofed  by  brOiop  Fifher,  who  was  then  ahve.  He 
told  his  brethren  that  this  was  fairly  fhowing  the  king  the 
way  how  he  might  come  at  the  greater  monafteries.  "  An 
"  ax,"  faid  he,  "  which  wanted  a  handle,  came  upon  a 
"  time  into  the  wood,  making  his  moan  fo  the  great  trees 
*'  that  he  wanted  a  handle  to  work  withal,  and  for  that 
"  caufe  he  was  conftrained  to  fit  idle;  therefore  he  made 
"  it  his  requeft  to  them  that  they  would  he  pleafed  to 
*'  grant  him  one  of  their  fmall  faplings  within  the  wood 
*'  to  make  him  a  handle  ;  who,  miftrufling  no  guile, 
*'  granted  him  one  of  their  fmaller  trees  to  make  him  a 
*'  handle.  But  now  becoming  a  complete  ax,  he  fell  fo 
"  to  work  within  the  fame  wood,  that  in  procefs  of  time 
*'  there  was  neither  great  nor  fmall  trees  to  be  found  in 
*'  the  place  where  the  wood  Hood.  And  fo,  my  lords,  if  you 
"  grant  the  kingthefe  fmaller  monalleries,  you  do  but  make 
*'  him  a  handle,  whereby,  at  his  own  pleafure,  he  may 
*'  cut  down  all  the  cedars  within  your  Lebanons."  Dr. 
Bailie's  Life  of  bifliop  Fiiher,  p.  108. 


NOTE  [I],  p.  182. 

'"T'HERE  is  a  curious  pafTage  with  regard  to  the  fup- 
■"  prfffion  of  monafleries  to  be  found  in  Coke's  Inftitutes, 
4th  Inli.  chap.  i.  p.  44.  It  is  worth  tranfcribing  as  if 
Ihews  the  ideas  of  the  Englifh  government,  entertained 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  even  in  the  time  of 
fir  Edward  Coke,  when  he  wrote  his  Inititutes.  It  clearly 
appeals  that  the  people  had  then  little  notion  of  being  jea- 
lous of  their  liberties,  were  defirous  of  making  the  crown 
quite  independent,  and  wiflied  only  to  remove  from  them- 
felves,  as  much  as  polTible,  the  burthens  of  government. 
A  large  Handing  army,  and  a  fixed  revenue,  would  on 
theie  conditions  have  been  regarded  as  great  lilcfTings  ;  and 
it  was  o'vviiig  entirely  to  the  prodigality  of  Henry,  and  to 
bis  little  lufpicioa  that  the  power  of  the  crown  could  ever 

fail, 
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fall,  that  the  Englifh  owe  all  their  prefent  liberty.  The 
title  of  the  chapter  in  Coke  is,  Advice  concerning  new  and 
plaufibk  ProjeSls  and  Ojjirs  in  Parliament.  "  When  any 
"  piaufible  projeft,"  fays  he,  "  is  made  in  parliament,  to 
"  draw  the  lords  and  commons  to  affent  to  any  a6t  (efpe- 
*'  ciaily  in  matters  of  weight  and  importance),  if  both 
*'  houfes  do  give  upon  the  matter  projc6led  and  promifed 
*'  their  confent,  it  (hall  be  moil  neceffary,  they  being 
"  trufted  for  the  commonwealth,  to  have  the  matter  pro- 
*'  jefted  and  promifed  (which  moved  the  houfes  to  confent) 
"  to  be  eltablilhed  in  the  fame  a£f,  left  the  benefit  of  the 
"  aft  be  taken,  and  the  matter  proje6led  and  promifed 
"  never  performed,  and  fo  the  houfes  of  parliament  per- 
*'  form  not  the  truft  repofed  in  them,  as  it  lell  out  (taking 
"  one  example  for  many)  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eiglith  ; 
*'  On  the  king's  behalf,  the  members  of  both  houfes  were 
*'  informed  in  parliament,  that  no  king  or  kingdom  was 
*'  fafe  but  where  the  king  had  three  abilities  :  1.  To  live 
*'  of  his  own,  and  able  to  defend  his  kingdom  upon  sny 
"  fudden  invafion  or  infurreiStion.  1.  To  aid  his  confe- 
"  derates,  otherwife  they  would  nev^r  alTiR  him.  3.  To 
*'  reward  his  well-deferving  fervants.  Now  the  project 
»'  was,  that  if  the  parliament  would  give  unto  him  all  the 
*'  abbies,  priories,  friaries,  nunneries,  and  other  moiia- 
«'  fteries,  that  for  ever  in  time  then  to  come,  he  would 
*'  take  order  that  the  fame  Ihould  not  be  converted  to  pri- 
*'  vate  ufes  ;  but  firfl,  that  his  exchequer  for  the  purpofes 
*'  alorefaid  Ihonld  be  enriched  ;  fecondly,  the  kingdora 
«'  flrengthened  by  a  continual  maintenance  of  forty  tliou- 
««  fand  well-trained  foldiers,  with  fkilful  captains  and 
**  commanders  ;  thirdly  lor  the  benefit  and  eafe  ot  the 
*<  fubjcB,  who  never  afterwards  (as  was  projefted),  in  any 
"  time  to  come,  fliould  be  charged  with  fubfidies,  hf- 
*'  teenths,  loans,  or  other  common  aids  ;  fourthl)',  left 
"  the  honour  of  the  realm  ihould  leceive  any  diminution 
*'  of  honour  by  the  diirolutloa  of  the  faid  monaileries, 
«'  there  being  twenty-nine  lords  of  parliament  of  the  abbots 
«'  and  priors  (that  held  of  the  king  ^crharo7iiam^  wliereof 
"  more  in  the  next  leaf),  that  the  king  would  create  a 
"  number  ot  nobles,  which  we  omit.  The  faid  mon<?- 
'<  ilerles  were  given  to  the  king  bv  authority  of  diver-; 
"  a6ls  of  parliament,  but  no  provifion  was  therein  made 
"  iot  the  i'aid  projc61l,  or  any  part  thcreoh" 
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NOTE    [K],    p.   192. 

/"^GLLIER,  in  his  Ecclefiaflical  Hiflory,  vol.  ii.  p.  152. 
^^  has  prelerved  an  account  which  Cromwel  gave  of  this 
conference,  in  a  letter  to  fir  Thomas  Wyat,  the  king's 
ainbxdador  in  Germany.  "  The  king's  majelly,"  fays 
Ciomwel,  *'  for  the  reverence  of  the  holy  facrament  of 
the  altar,  did  fit  openly  in  his  hall,  and  there  prefided  at 
the  difputation,  proceis  and  judgment  of  a  raiferable 
heretic  facramentaryj  who  was  burned  the  20th  of  No- 
vember. It  was  a  wonder  to  fee  how  princely,  with 
how  excellent  gravity  and  ineffimable  majefty  his  high- 
nefs  exercifcd  there  the  very  office  of  fupreme  head  of 
the  church  of  England.  How  benignly  his  grace  eiTay- 
ed  to  convert  the  miferable  man  :  How  ftrong  and  ma- 
nifell  reafons  his  highnefs  alleged  againft  him.  1  wilh 
the  princes  and  potentates  ot  Cliriflcndom  to  have  had  a 
meet  place  to  have  feen  it.  Undoubtedly  they  fliould 
have  much  marvelled  at  his  majeRy's  mofl  high  wifdom 
and  judgment,  and  reputed  him  no  otherwife  after  the 
fame,  than  in  a  manner  the  mirror  and  light  of  all  other 
kings  and  princes  in  Chriftendom."  It  was  by  fuch 
flatteries  that  Henry  was  engaged  to  make  his  fentiments 
the  Handard  to  all  mankind  ;  and  was  determined  to  en- 
force, by  the  feverefl  penalties,  his  Jlrong  and  rnanifc/i 
reafons  tor  tranfubflantiation. 


NOTE  [L],  p.  195. 

'"T^HERE  is  a  flory,  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  meeting, 
■^  foon  after  this  a6't  was  paded,  one  of  his  chaplains, 
who  was  fufpefted  of  favouring  the  reformation,  faid  to 
him,  "  Now,  fir,  what  think  vou  of  the  law  to  hinder 
"  priefis  iroin  having  wives  r"  "  Yes,  my  lord,"  replies 
the  chaplain,  "  you  have  done  that;  but  1  will  anfwer  for 
*'  it  you  cannot  hinder  men',=.  wives  from  having 
*'  pricfts." 
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NOTE    [M  J,    p.  210. 

TO  fhew  hoM-  much  Henry  fported  with  law  and  com- 
mon fenfe;  howv  fervllely  the  parliament  iollowcd  all 
his  caprices  ;  and  iiow  iriuch  both  of  them  were  lofl  to  all 
fenfe  of  (hame  ^  an  aft  was  pafTed  this  feffion,  declaring 
that  a  pre-contratl  fhould  be  no  ground  for  annulling  a 
marriage  ;  as  if  that  pretext  had  not  been  made  ufe  of  both 
in  the  cafe  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  Anne  of  Cieves.  But  the 
king's  intention  in  this  law  is  faid  to  be  a  delign  of  reftor- 
ing  the  princefs  Elizabeth  to  her  right  ot  legitimacy  ;  and 
it  was  his  character  never  to  look  farther  than  the  prefent 
objed,  without  regardmg  the  inconfiftency  ot  his  condudt. 
The  parliament  made  it  high  trealon  to  deny  the  dilfolution 
of  Henry's  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleve's.     Herbert. 


NOTE    [N],    p.  221. 

IT  was  enadfed  by  this  parliament,  that  there  fltould  be 
trial  of  treafon  in  any  county  where  the  king  Ihould  ap- 
point bv  commilhon.  Tlic  (latutes  of  trealon  had  been 
extremely  multiplied  in  this  reign  ;  and  fuch  an  expedient 
faved  trouble  and  charges  iii  trymg  that  crime.  The  fame 
parliament  erected  Ireland  into  a  kingdom  ;  and  Henry 
henceforth  annexed  the  title  ol  King  ot  Ireland  to  his  other 
titles.  This  fellion  the  commons  firll  began  the  pra6tice 
of  freeing  any  of  their  members  who  were  arrefted,  by  a 
writ  iniied  by  tlie  fpeaker.  Formerly  it  was  ufual  for  them 
to  apply  for  a  writ  from  chancery  to  that  purpofe.  This 
precedent  increaled  the  authority  of  the  comm.oi.s,  and  had 
afterwards  important  confequences.  Hol.'inglhed,  p.  955, 
956.     Baker,   p.  289. 
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NOTE    [O],   p.  230. 

'"■pHE  perfecurions  exercifed  duiing  James's  reign  are 
*  not  to  be  afcribed  to  his  bigotry,  a  vice  ot  which  he 
ftems  to  have  been  as  free  as  Francis  the  Firlt,  or  the  em- 
peror Charles,  both  of  whom,  as  well  as  James,  iliewcd, 
in  different  periods  of  their  lives,  even  an  inclination  to 
the  new  doctrines.      The   extremities   to   which  all   thefe 

t>  prince* 
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princes  were  carried,  proceeded  entirely  from  the  Situation 
of  affairs  during  that  age,  which  rendered  it  impoffible  for 
them  to  acl  with  greater  temper  or  moderation,  after  they 
had  embraced  the  refolution  of  f-jpporting  the  ancient  efta- 
blifhments.  So  violent  was  the  propenfity  of  the  times 
towards  innovation,  that  a  bare  toleration  of  the  new 
preachers  was  equivalent  to  a  formed  defign  of  changing 
the  national  reliaiona 


NOTE    [P],    p.  296. 

CPOTSWOOD,  p.  75.  The  fame  author,  p.  92.  tells 
*^  us  a  fiory  which  confirms  this  character  of  the  popifh 
clergy  in  Scotland.  It  became  a  great  difpute  in  the  uni- 
verfitv  of  St.  Andrews,  whether  the  pater  fhould  be  faid  to 
God  or  the  faints.  The  friars,  who  knew  in  general  that 
the  reformers  neglcfled  the  faints,  were  determined  to  main- 
tain their  honour  with  great  obfiinacy,  but  they  knew  not 
upon  what  topics  to  found  their  dodrine.  Some  held  that 
the  pater  was  faid  to  God  formaliter^  and  to  faints  mater'i- 
aliter  \  others,  to  God  principaliter^  and  to  ftihts  minus 
prlncipaViter  ;  others  would  have  it  ultimate  and  non  ulti- 
mate:  But  the  majority  feemed  to  hold,  that  the^  pater  was 
faid  to  God  capiendo  Jiri^e  and  to  faints  capiendo  large.  A 
limple  fellow  who  ferved  the  fub-prior,  thinking  there  was 
fome  great  matter  in  hand  that  made  the  dofiors  hold  fo 
many  conferences  together,  aflied  him  one  day  what  the 
matter  was!'  the  fub-prior  anfwering,  Tom^  that  was  the 
fellow's  name,  we  cannot  agree  to  whom  the  patei'-nojter 
jhould  be  jaid.  He  fuddenly  replied,  To  whom.,  Jir,  fjoidd 
it  be  Jaid ^  but  unto  Godf  Then  faid  the  fub-prior.  What 
Jhall  we  do  with  the  faints  f  He  anfwered,  Give  them  Axes 
and  Creeds  enoiv  in  the  deviFs  name  ;  for  that  may  fujfice  them. 
The  anfwcr  going  abroad,  many  faid,  that  ke  had  given  a 
ixijcr  decifun  than  all  the  doctors  had  done  with  all  their  dij- 
tinciions. 

NOTE    [Q^],   p.  321. 

A  NOTHER  a6l  palTed  this  feffion  takes  notice,  in  the 
*^  preamble,  that  the  city  of  York,  formerly  well  inha- 
bited, was  now  much  decayed  ;  infomuch  that  many  of 
the  cures  could  not  afford  a  competent  maintenance  to  the 

incum- 
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incumbents.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  maglf- 
irates  were  empowered  to  unite  as  many  pari(hcs  as  they 
thought  proper.  An  ecclefialtical  hifionan,  Collier,  vol.  ii. 
p.  230.  thinks  that  this  decay  of  York  is  cijiefiy  to  be 
afcribed  to  the  dilTolution  of  monafteries,  by  which  *he.  re^ 
venues  fell  into  the  hands  of  perfons  who  lived  at  a  dilhi)ce. 

A  very  grievous  tax  vi/as  impofed  this  reiTion  upon  the 
whole  flock  and  monied  intereft  of  the  kingriom,  and  even 
upon  its  induftry.  It  was  a  Ihdling  in  the  pound  yearly, 
during  three  years,  on  every  per  Ton  worth  ten  pounds  or 
upwards  :  The  double  on  aliens  arA  denizens.  Thefe  laft, 
if  above  twelve  years  of  age,  and  jf  worth  lefs  than  twenty 
{hillings,  were  to  pay  eight-pence  yearly.  Every  wether 
was  to  pay  two-pence  yearly  ;  every  ewe  three-pence.  The 
vyoollen  manufactures  were  to  pay  eiglit-pence  a  pound  on 
the  value  of  all  the  cloth  they  made.  Thcfe  exorbitant 
taxes  on  money  are  a  proof  that  few  people  lived  on  money 
lent  at  interelt :  For  this  tax  amounts  to  lialf  oi  the  yearly 
iiicotue  of  all  money-holders,  during  three  years,  eftimating 
their  intereft  at  the  rate  allowed  by  law  ;  and  was  too 
,arievous  to  be  borne,  if  many  pcrlons  had  been  affefted  by 
it.  It  is  remarkable,  that  no  tax  at  all  was  laid  upon  land^ 
this  feffion.  The  profits  ot  m.erchandife  were  comtiionly 
fo  high,  that  it  was  fuppofed  it  could  bear  this  impofition. 
The  mofl  abfurd  part  of  the  laws  feems  to  be  the  tax  upon 
the  woollen  manufadlures.  See  2  ^^  3  Edv.'.  VI.  cap.  36. 
The  fubfequent  parliament  repealed  the  tax  on  flieep  and 
woollen  cloth,  3  &  4  Edw.  VL  cap.  23.  But  they  con- 
tinued the  other  tax  a  year  longer.      Ibid. 

The  clergy  taxed  themlelvcs  at  fix  fi:iii!ings  in  the  pound, 
to  be  paid  m  three  years.  I'his  taxation  was  ratified  in 
parliament,  which  had  been  the  common  practice  fince  the 
reformation,  implying  that  the  clergy  have  no  legiflative 
power,  even  over  themfelves.   See  2  &  3  Edw,  VI.  cap  35. 


NOTE    [R],    p.  401. 

THE  pope  at  fiift  gave  cardinal  Pole  powers  to  tranf-^if^ 
only  with  regard  fo  the  pall  fruits  ot  the  church  lands: 
biit  being  admonilhcd  of  the  danger  attending  any  attempt 
towards  a  refumption  of  tlie  lands,  he  enlarged  the  cardinal's 
powers,    and  granted    him  authority  to  enfure  the  future 
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poffeffion  of  the  church  lands  fo  the  prtfent  proprietors. 
There  was  only  one  claufe  in  the  cardinal's  powers  that 
has  given  occafion  for  fome  fpeculation.  An  exception 
was  made  of  fuch  cafes  as  Pole  fhould  think  important 
enough  to  merit  the  being  cofrmunicafed  to  the  hol\'  fee. 
But  Pole  fimply  ratified  the  poifefTion  of  all  the  church 
lands;  aixl  liis  commifTion  had  given  him  full  powers  to 
that  purpofe.  See  Harleyan  Mifcellany,  vol.  vii.  p.  •264. 
266.  If  is  true  lome  councils  have  declared,  that  it  ex- 
ceeds even  the  power  of  the  p<^pe,  to  alienate  any 
church  lands  ;  and  the  p'lpe,  according  to  his  conve- 
nience, or  power,  may  e:tlier  adhere  to  or  recede  iroin 
this  declaration.  But  every  year  gave  folidity  10  the  right 
of  the  proprietors  of  church  lands,  and  diminilhed  the  au- 
thority ot  the  popes  ;  fo  that  men's  dread  of  popery  in 
fubfcquent  times  was  more  founded  on  party  or  religious 
zeal,  than  on  very  folid  reafons. 


NOTE    [S],    p.  449. 

CT-'  H  E  pnfjage  of  HoUingJhcd^  in  the  Difcourfe  prefixed  to 
-^  his  Hijiory,  and  which  Jome  ajcrihe  to  Hnrrijon^  is  as 
fallows.  Speaking  of  the  increafe  of  hixury :  Neither  do  I 
fpeak  this  in  reproach  of  any  man,  God  is  my  judge  ;  but 
to  fiiew  that  I  do  rejoice  rather  to  fee  how  God  has  blelTed 
us  with  his  good  gifts,  and  to  behold  how  that  in  a  time 
wherein  all  tbmgs  are  grown  to  mofl  excefiive  prices, 
we  do  yet  find  the  means  to  obtain  and  atchieve  fuch  fur- 
niture as  heretofore  has  been  impofhble  :  There  are  old 
men  yet  dwelling  in  the  village  where  1  remain,  which 
have  noted  three  things  to  be  marvellouflv  altered  in  Eng- 
land  within  their  found  remembrance.  One  is,  the  mul- 
titude of  chimnies  lately  ere^ed  ;  whereas,  in  their  young 
days,  there  were  not  above  two  or  three,  if  fo  manv,  in 
mofl  uplandifh  towns  of  the  realm  (the  religious  houfcs 
and  manor-places  of  their  lords  always  excepted,  and  per- 
adventure  fome  great  perfonage) ;  but  each  made  his  fire 
againft  a  reredolle  in  the  hall  where  he  dined  and  drelTcd 
his  meat.  The  fecond  is  the  great  amendment  of  lodging  : 
For,  faid  they,  our  fathers,  and  we  ourftlves,  have  lain 
full  oft  upon  ftraw  pallettes  covered  only  with  a  fheet 
under  coverlets  made  of  dagfwaine  or  hopharlots  (I  ufe 
%!ix^\x  own  terms),  and   a  good  round  log  under  their  head 
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inilead  of  a  bolder.  If  it  were  fo,  that  the  father  or  the 
good-man  of  the  houfe  had  a  matrafs  or  flock-bed,  and 
thereto  a  facie  of  chaff  to  reft  his  head  upon,  he  thought 
bimfelf  to  be  as  well  lodged  as  the  lord  of  the  town  :  60 
well  were  they  contented.  Pillows,  faid  they,  were 
thought  meet  only  for  women  in  childbed  :  As  for  fervants, 
if  they  had  any  flieet  above  them  it  was  well  :  For  feldom 
had  they  any  under  their  bodies  to  keep  them  from  the 
pricking  ftraws  that  ran  oft  through  the  canvafs,  and  rafed 

their  hardened  hides. The  ihiid  thing  thev   tell   of  is, 

the  exchange  of  Treene  platers  (Jo  called^  1  fuppofe^  from 
Tree  or  Wood)  into  pewter,  and  wooden  fpoons  into  filver 
or  tin.  For  fo  common  were  all  forts  of  treene  veffels  in 
old  time,  that  a  man  fliould  hardly  find  lour  pieces  of 
pewter  (of  which   one  was  peradventare   a  fait)  in   a  good 

farmer's  houfe.      Dejcripticn   of  Britain^  chap.  x. Agnrn 

in  chap.  xvi.  In  times  paff  men  were  contented  to  dwell 
in  houfes  builded  of  fallow,  willow,  Sec.  ;  fo  that  the  ufe  of 
the  oak  was  in  a  manner  dedicated  wholly  unto  churches, 
religious  houfes,  princes  palaces,  navigation,  &c.  but  now 
fallow,  &c.  are  rejefted,  and  nothing  but  oak  any  where  re- 
garded .;  and  yet  fee  the  change  ;  for  when  our  houfes  were 
builded  of  willow,  then  had  we  oaken  men  ;  but  now  that 
our  houfes  are  come  to  be  made  ot  oak,  our  men  are  not 
only  become  willow,  but  a  great  many  altogether  of  ffraw, 
which  is  a  (ore  alteration.  In  thefe  the  courage  of  the  owner 
was  a  fuflicient  defence  to  keep  the  houfe  in  lafetv  ;  but  now 
the  affurance  of  the  timber  mufl  defend  the  men  from  rob- 
bing. Now  have  u'e  many  chimnies  ;  and  yet  our  tender 
lines  complain  of  rheums,  catarrhs,  and  pofes  ;  then  had  we 
none  but  reredoffes,  and  our  heads  did  never  ache.  For  as 
the  Imoke  in  thofe  days  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  fufHcient 
hardening  for  the  timber  of  the  houfe,  fo  it  was  reputed  a 
far  better  medicine  to  keep  the  good-man  and  his  family 
from  the   quack  or   pofe,    wherewith,  as  then,    verv    few 

were  acquainted. Again   in   chap,  xviii.   Our   pevvterers 

in  time  paft  employed  the  ufe  of  pewter  only  upon  difhes 
and  pots,  and  a  few  other  trifles  for  fervice;  whereas  now 
they  are  grown  into  fuch  exquifite  cunning,  that  they  cai» 
in  manner  imitate  by  infufion  any  form  or  fafhion  of  cup, 
diih,  fair,  or  bowl  or  goblet,  which  is  made  hv  gold-» 
fmith's  craft,  though  they  be  never  fo  curious,  and  very 
gftiftcially  forged.     In  fome  places  beyond  the  lea,  a  g:^r- 
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nifli  of  good  flat  Englifh  pewter  (1  fay  flat,  becaufe  difJies 
and  platters  in  my  time  begin  to  be  made  deep,  and  like 
bafons,  and  are  indeed  more  convenient  both  for  fauce  and 
keeping  the  meat  warm)  is  almoft  efteemed  fo  precious  as 
the  like  num.ber  of  vefTels  that  are  made  of  fine  filver.  If 
the  reader  is  curious  to  know  the  hours  of  ineals  in  queeti  EU- 
zaieih's  reign^  he  may  learn  it  from  the  fame  author.  With 
us  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  Undents,  do  ordinarily  go  to 
tlinner  at  eleven  before  noon,  and  to  fupper  at  five,  or 
between  five  and  fix  at  afternoon.  The  merchants  dine 
and  flip  feidom  before  twelve  at  noon  and  fix  at  night, 
efpecially  in  London.  The  hufbandraen  dine  alfo  at  high 
noon  as  they  call  it,  and  fup  at  feven  or  eight :  but  out  of 
term  in  our  univerfities  the  fcholars  dine  at  ten. 

Froiffart  mentions  waiting  on  the  duke  of  Lancailer  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  had  fupped.  Thefe 
hours  are  flill  more  early.  It  is  hard  to  tell,  why,  all 
over  the  world,  as  the  age  becomes  more  luxurious,  the 
hours  become  later.  Is  it  the  crowd  of  amufements  that 
pufli  on  the  hours  gradually  ?  or  are  the  people  of  fafhion 
better  pleafed  with  the  fecrecy  and  filence  of  no6lurnal 
hours,  when  the  induftrious  vulgar  are  all  gone  to  refl  ? 
3n  rude  ages,  men  have  few  amufements  or  occupation^ 
feut  what  day-light  affords  them. 
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